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Designed  to  \mild  greater  d^and  and 
distribution  for  your  brand-^ 

The  Chicago  Tribune 
Consumer-Franchise  Plan! 


The  volume  and  distrihution  you 
Ket  in  today’s  market  depend 
largely  on  your  ability  to  convince 
retailers  that  they  can  make  more- 
profit  on  your  brand  than  they 
can  on  a  competitor’s.  Retailers 
want  to  stock  the  brands  which 
their  customers  want  to  buy. 

More  than  ever  before,  adver¬ 
tising  must  be  relied  on  to  sell  the 
customer  before  she  goes  to  the 
store.  To  give  meaning  to  a  dealer 
franchise,  it  must  build  a  con¬ 
sumer  franchise — a  significant 
share  of  consumers’  repeat  buying 
relatively  immune  to  the  tactics  of 
comp>etition. 

To  meet  the  changc-d  situation, 
the  Chicago  Tribune  has  devel¬ 
oped  a  sound  procedure  that  can 
build  a  stronger  market  pKJsition 
for  your  brand.  The  Tribune  plan 


is  based  on  actual  selling  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  retail  level.  It  earns 
larger  store  inventories,  berter 
store  displays  and  faster  turnover. 
It  enables  you  to  cash  in  on  the 
growing  rrend  toward  self-service 
and  fewer  brands  per  line  per 
store. 

Highly  productive  in  Chicago, 
the  plan  can  be  utilized  in  any 
market.  It  will  win  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  your  sales  staff  and  dis¬ 
tributive  organization.  Designed 
for  immediate  sales  volume,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  base  for  sound  expansion. 

If  retailers  are  hesitant  about 
stocking  or  pushing  your  line, 
here  is  a  way  to  improve  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Without  resort  to  discounts, 
deals,  premiums  or  cut  prices,  it 
can  boost  your  volume  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  today’s  higher 


break-even  p>oint. 

Whether  your  product  is  a  con¬ 
venience  item  or  a  big  unir,  you 
can  take  advantage  of  the  con¬ 
sumer-franchise  plan.  The  plan  is 
of  particular  interest  to  executives 
who  bear  the  responsibility  of 
getting  immediate  sales  and  to 
those  concerned  with  long-range 
planning  and  continued  company 
growth  and  profit. 

A  Chicago  Tribune  represent¬ 
ative  will  gladly  tell  you  how  the 
consumer-franchise  plan  can  be 
applied  to  help  you  get  a  larger 
share  of  today’s  buying.  Ask  him 
to  call.  Why  not  do  it  while  the 
matter  is  fresh  in  your  mind? 

Chicago  Tribune 

THt  WOHIDS  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
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Clearing  the  track  of  clickety-clack 

You  ride  in  comfort  on  lontier-lasrin*!  rails  because  the  son*!  of  the  track  is  bein*!  stilled 


Like  the  paddlelxial  whistle  on  the  river,  the  clieketx -elaek 
of  wheels  on  rails  is  on  its  wax  to  hecoining  a  memory. 

This  familiar  elatter  and  chatter  has  been  like  music  to 
some  of  us  vxhen  we  travel.  Hut  it's  been  a  headache  to 
others  .  . .  particularlv  our  railroads. 

W  heels  pounding  on  rail  joints  cause  jolting  and  wt‘ar  as 
xvell  as  noise.  And  wear  means  expensive  repair  or  replace¬ 
ment  of  rails  and  the  bars  that  connect  them. 

ELIMINATING  RAIL  JOINTS- 'Hibhonrail"  is  becom¬ 
ing  important  news  because  it  provides  a  wav  to  solve  tbe 
high  cost  of  joint  maintenance  bv  eliminating  the  joints 
themselves. 

RAILS  BY  THE  MILE— “Ribbonrail"’  is  formed  bv  weld¬ 
ing  the  rails  together  under  pressure  in  the  controlled  heat 
of  oxv-acetvlene  llames.  The  welding  is  dxme  on  the  job  be¬ 
fore  the  rails  are  laid  .  .  .  and  they  become  continuous  rib¬ 
bons  of  steel  up  to  a  mile  or  more  in  length. 


.Mile-lull"  lengths  of  rail  in  u.-e  max  seem  imnossible  be- 

r  Jr  .1 

cause  of  ex|>ansion  and  contraction  under  extreme  changes 
in  weather  and  temperature.  "Kibbonrair'  engineering  bas 
solved  this  problem  .  .  .  reduced  rail  maintenance  cost,  and 
created  the  comfort  of  a  smoother,  quieter  ride. 

A  UCC  DEVELOPMENT-'i{ibbonrair'  is  a  development 
of  the  people  of  I  nion  ('arbide.  It  is  another  in  the  long 
list  of  achiexements  they  have  made  during  10  years  of 
service  to  the  railroads  of  America. 

FREE: L  earn  more  ahout  the  interesting  things  yon  use  erery  tlav. 
If  rite  for  the  illustrated  hool.iet  ''l‘rodurts  and  1‘roeesses"  uhirh 
tells  hole  science  and  industry  use  the  At.t.oYS,  Carho.ss,  (.lit.MtCAl.S, 
Gases,  and  Clastics  made  by  I  nion  Carbide.  Ash  for  boohlet  B. 

Union  Carbide 

AJVI>  CARBON  CORPORATION 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  |IN^  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


-  lice's  Trade-marked  Products  o  f  Alloys.  Carbons,  Chemicals,  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

PrEST-C)-I,ITF,  Acetylene  •  I.INDF,  Ovygen  •  I’RFSTONF  and  TrFK  Anti-Freezes  •  BaKFLITF.  KrFNF.  and  ViNYLITF  Plastics  •  SYNTHETIC  ORCAMC  CiIFMICAI.S 
NaTIONAI.  Carltons  .  AcMFSON  Klcctroiles  •  I'YROI  AX  Cas  .  lI  xYNF.S  StfI.I.ITF  Alloys  •  Kl.l  C  l  ROMFT  Alloys  and  Metals  •  KvkrfaHY  Flashlights  ami  Batteries 
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Sdl  Saginaw  A tfiaMews 


Half-way  up  Michigan’s  Lower  Pen¬ 
insula,  between  the  fabulous  Dow 
Chemical  empire  and  the  approaches 
of  Lake  Huron,  lies  the  large,  rich 
Saginaw  Market,  served  by  the 
Booth-published  Saginaw  News. 

Saginaw  is  another  great  Booth 
Newspaper  Market... with  a  trading 


zone  population  of  over  300,000 
and  a  newspaper  circulation  of 
44,722.  Booth-published  newspapers 
build  solidly  and  substantially  .  .  . 
for  their  advertisers  and  for  them¬ 
selves.  Their  modern  plants,  editorial 
excellence  and  sales  influence  are 
all  widely  recognized. 


For  new  market  folder,  call — 


A.  H.  Kuch,  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.; 

110  E.  42nd  Street,  435  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
New  York  17,  New  York,  Chicago  11,  lllinoisj 
Murray  Hill  6-7232  Superior  7-4680 


The  Saginaw  News 

one  of  ^  Booth  Michigan  newspapers 
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Telephone  people  are  prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  storm  and  disaster.  Their 
experience  in  emergencies  is  particnlarly  valuable  in  time  of  Mational  Defense. 

SOLDIERS  OF  THE  STORM 


Wherever  there’s  storm  or 
fire  or  flood  or  disaster  of  any 
kind,  you’ll  find  telephone 
people  right  on  the  job  to 
get  things  back  to  normal. 
They  are  able  to  do  this  be¬ 
cause  the  entire  Bell  System 
is  trained  and  organized  to 
take  care  of  emergencies. 


The  skill,  loyalty  and  experience  of 
telephone  people  are  the  priceless 
assets  of  the  Bell  System. 


Mobile  telephone  equip¬ 
ment  and  standby  power 
generators  are  ready.  Sup¬ 
plies  and  equipment  arc  kept 
available  in  W^cstern  Electric 
warehouses  in  strategic  spots 
throughout  the  country. 
WTcrever  the  job  is  too  big 
for  one  telephone  company, 
other  companies  are  quick  to 
send  their  people  to  help. 

This  ability  to  meet  emer¬ 
gencies  and  restore  service, 
so  essential  in  peace,  is  even 


more  important  in  times  like 
these.  Bell  Telephone  Com¬ 
panies  throughout  the  coun 
try  have  special  plans  to 
protect  and  maintain  service 
if  some  sudden  defense  situa¬ 
tion  should  arise. 

Whatever  the  need,  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  a 
well-trained  army  of  Bell 
telephone  workers— 650,000 
strong  — is  equipped  and 
ready  to  act  quickly  and 
effectively. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


What's  the  Answer? 

To  THE  Editor:  Please  tell  me 
the  origin  of  the  term  “Bulldog 
Edition.”  Also  what  is  the  origin 
of  “Lobster  Trick”? 

Nellie  Revell 
135  W.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

(E&P  Librarian  has  supplied 
several  explanations  to  the  writer, 
once  famous  newspaper  woman, 
but  maybe  you  have  others.  Ad¬ 
dress  them  to  E&P  or  to  the 
writer. — Ed. 

Praise  from  An  Author 

To  the  Editor:  Campbell  Wat¬ 
son’s  review  of  my  book  was  top 
bracket  writing.  An  author,  of 
course,  knows  whether  a  reviewer 
has  read  his  book  or  merely  de¬ 
drives  his  comments  from  the 
blurb  on  the  jacket.  Conscientious 
as  always.  Cam  delved  into  the 
book  itself. 

The  long  time  it  took  to  gather 
material  for  “News  for  An  Em¬ 
pire,”  write  it  and  work  out  the 
details  of  its  production  has  been 
brought  home  to  me  by  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  many  of  my  collaborators. 
The  most  recent  death  was  that 
of  Robert  G.  Bailey  of  Lewiston, 
Idaho,  who  had  visited  and  stud¬ 
ied  parts  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
trail  into  the  Inland  Empire  in 
regions  too  remote  for  me  to  ex¬ 
plore  and  who  gave  me  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  his  observations.  It  was 
Bailey  who  told  me  of  the  cedar 
forest,  resulting  in  the  first  color 
picture  in  my  book. 


only  a  limited  number  I  am  sure 
had  occasion  to  use  the  radios 
in  the  rooms. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  is  by  all  odds 
still  the  tops.  In  this  same  panel 
I  remarked  that  I  still  am  very 
much  a  believer  that  newspapers 
provide  80  per  cent  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  value  for  fairs — as  for  many 
other  enterprises.  We  use  weeklies 
as  well  as  dailies  and  our  best 
friends  are  the  men — and  women- 
— of  the  Press. 

May  I  just  add  that  the  New 
England  Sportmen’s  Show  has  on 
its  list  for  advertising  more  than 
100  newspapers  in  this  territory. 
Radio  and  television  have  their 
places  and  we  by  no  means  over¬ 
look  them. 

Floyd  L.  Bell 
Public  Relations  Director, 
Marshfield  (Mass.)  Fair 
and  Other  Shows. 

Magnificent  .Tob 

To  THE  Editor:  You  did  a 
magnificent  job  of  covering  the 
N  A  E  A  convention.  I  doubt 
whether  I  would  have  gotten  much 
more  information  by  being  pres¬ 
ent.  .  .  .  We  also  liked  the  recent 
Composite  Style  Guide  feature. 

Loyal  Phillips 

General  Manager, 

St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 

Independent. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


Ralph  E.  Dyar 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Lucid  Presentation 

To  iHE  Editor:  Thank  you  for 
such  a  lucid  presentation  of  the 
issues  behind  the  engineering  want 
ad  muddle,  (E&P,  Jan.  26,  page 
56). 

We  plan  to  battle  this  DMA 
policy  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

H.  H.  Harris 
Public  Relations  Director, 
American  Federation  of 
Technical  Engineers, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Fair  Assumption 

To  THE  Editor:  Ray  Winans’ 
letter  (E&P,  Feb.  2,  page  31)  was 
read  with  deep  approval.  As  one 
of  the  “panel”  at  that  meeting  of 
t  h  e  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Fairs  Association,  may  I  add  my 
endorsement  to  Ray’s  letter. 

Of  course,  to  be  truthful,  it  was 
a  bit  unfair  to  take  a  poll  of  the 
100  present  as  to  how  many  had 
listened  in  on  radio  or  how  many 
had  watched  television  at  the 
hotel  in  Springfield  since  there 
were  no  TV  sets  in  the  hotel  and 


SLort 
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Quote  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News:  “Mrs.  Smith  said  she  would 
seek  her  release  under  a  habeas 
corpus  order.” 


Nutty  reporting  in  Editor  & 
Publisher:  “Reduced  to  a  nut¬ 
shell,  Mr.  Smith  discussed  the 
problem  of  reporting  a  man’s  re¬ 
marks.” 


Income  tax  story  in  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune:  “You  begin 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  total  tax  bill 
of  middle-racket  income.” 


Washington  mink  influence  on 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examin¬ 
er:  “The  new  drug  is  related  to 
niacin,  a  vitamin  commonly  found 
in  mink  and  egg  yolks.” 

B 

Political  note  in  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press:  “Senator 
Taft’s  speech  was  interrupted  39 
times  by  applesauce.” 
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Pardon  Us— 


OUR  records  are  showing 

In  1951  The 

PITTSBURGH  SUX-TEUEGRAPH 

ATTAINED  THREE  NEW 

AU-Time  High  Advertising  Records 

IThe  Sun-Telegraph  carried  the  greatest  amount 
of  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  in  its  history.  The 
*  figures:  19,287,331  lines;  or  61,42S  columns; 
or  7,678  pages. 

2  The  Sun-Telegraph  carried  the  greatest  amount 
of  TOTAL  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  in  ito  his- 
*  tory  (includes  General  Display,  Automotive 
Display,  Financial  Display  and  Retail  Display). 

The  6gures:  15,793,633  lines;  or  50,298  col¬ 
umns;  or  6,287  pages. 

A  The  Sun-Telegraph  also  carried  the  lai^est 
A  volume  of  LOCAL  RETAIL  DISPLAY  ADVER- 
*  USING  in  its  history.  The  figures:  11,774,567 
lines;  or  37,499  columns;  or  4,687  pages. 


We  are  proud  of  all  three  records,  but  we  are  particularly  prond 
that  an  all-time  high  was  reached  in  LOCAL  RETAIL  DISPLAY  ADVER¬ 
TISING,  because  this  is  the  lineage  placed  by  our  home-town  partners  in 
progress — the  local  retail  merchants  who  know  the  Pittsburgh  field  and 
the  BIG  pulling  power  of  the  Sun-Telegraph  in  this  BIG  buying  power 
market — 3  billion  dollars  in  the  Trading  area  alone! 


A  HEARST  NEWSfAflR 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
OR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Februcnry  9,  1952 
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lAJ/iat  Our  f^eade 


T  93a  23JAE 
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80  Federal  Str«et 


Boston  10,  Moss. 


let's  ask  Jones  how  orders  are  coming  in  now  that  we’re 
seiling  all  Iowa  through  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register!” 

Success  stories  start  every  Sunday  in  Iowa  ...  as  this  hig 
iVz  billion  dollar  market  sits  down  with  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register. 

This  one  great  paper  is  your  special  invitation  into  more 
than  500,000  of  Iowa’s  best  homes  every  week — everywhere 
in  this  golden  state.  That’s  63%  of  all  families — town  and 
country! 

For  coverage  it’s  beyond  comparison:  in  79  out  of  Iowa’s 
99  counties,  coverage  is  from  50%  to  100%.  In  12  counties 
more,  it’s  40%  to  49%;  at  least  21%  in  the  few  others. 

You  know  there’s  no  other  farm  market  in  the  world  as 
wealthy  as  Iowa.  Maybe  you  didn't  know  that  urban-wise, 
Iowa  outspends  big  cities  like  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco, 
Cleveland. 

The  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  is  ready  to  help  you  in 
this  merry  market  picture.  Milline  rate,  $1.86. 

The  Des  Moines  Registehand Tribune 

ABC  Circulation  Sept.  30,  1951:  Daily  371,459— Sunday,  536,752 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Engineering 
Supervision 

NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Structural,  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering 


About  College  Publicity 

To  the  Editor:  While  the  state¬ 
ments  reported  to  you  with  re¬ 
gard  to  college  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivities  with  the  press  are  correct,  I 
hasten  to  tell  you  that  almost  every 
point  mentioned  in  this  article  is 
considered  routine  by  our  mem¬ 
bership.  Further,  that  a  majority 
of  our  members  have  had  wide¬ 
spread  experience  working  for 
newspapers  and  wire  services. 

In  addition,  we  dislike  very 
much  being  called  press  agents, 
since  we  consider  ourselves  pri¬ 
marily  as  public  relations  people 
who,  among  other  things,  provide 
informational  services  to  the  press 
media. 

Essentially,  the  advice  offered  to 
college  public  relations  personnel 
by  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  (through  no 
fault  of  his  own)  was  far  below 
the  level  of  experience  and  ability 
of  those  members  of  District  Two, 
American  College  Public  Relations 
Association,  who  attended. 

Lester  M.  Nichols 
Program  Chairman,  District  Two 
Winter  Meeting,  American  College 
Public  Relations  Association. 

(Mr.  Nichols  refers  to  a  news 
story  in  E  &  P,  Ian.  26,  page  22, 
on  the  speech  of  Robert  H.  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  editor  of  the  Bethlehem 
(Pa.)  Globe-Times,  before  the 
“District  11”  meeting  in  Pocono 
Manor,  Pa. — Ed.) 

Friendship  Awcnrd 

To  THE  Editor:  A  correction 
on  your  story  of  the  Cleveland 
Newspaper  Guild’s  dean-of-the- 
I  year  honor  given  to  James  Blair 
of  the  Cleveland  Press.  (E&P,  Feb. 
2,  pabe  11.) 

Mr.  Blair  was  singled  out  by 
!  the  Cleveland  Guild  awards  com¬ 
mittee,  and  not  by  the  Nieman 
Fellows  at  Harvard  who  judged 
most  of  the  competitive  entries. 
The  dean  of  the  year  award  is  one 
of  friendship  and  not  of  competi¬ 
tion. 

Sidney  E.  Elsner 
Awards  Committee  Chairman, 
Cleveland  Newspaper  Guild. 

Ad  Council  Omission 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  very 
grateful  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  the  excellent  story  and  editor¬ 
ial  on  the  Council’s  Newspaper 
Cooperation  Plan  launched  last 
week. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  list  of 
“pioneer  papers,”  we  supplied  you, 
we  neglected  to  include  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

The  Herald  Tribune  was  one  of 
the  first  to  volunteer  its  support 
and  we  are  proud,  indeed,  to  have 
the  cooperation  of  this  influential 
newspaper  in  our  new  public  ser¬ 
vice  project 

T.  S.  Reppuer 
President,  The  Advertising  Council. 


A  Correction 

To  the  Editor:  Your  January 
19th  issue  (good  informative  read 
ing  as  always)  on  Page  16,  list- 
ing  Dultgen  licensees,  contains  two 
errors. 

Publication  Corporation  should 
not  have  been  named  as  publisher 
of  This  Week  magazine.  This  Week 
should  have  been  listed  with  it] 
own  corporate  identity.  United 
Newspapers  Magazine  Corpora-  i 
tion. 

Publication  Corporation  and  its 
Alco-Gravure  and  Color  Engrav¬ 
ers’  Divisions  operate  under  a 
Dultgen  license. 

H.  W.  Grimshaw 
Publication  Corp., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


^ lien,,. 


50  Years  Ago — General  Haw¬ 
ley,  in  U.  S.  Senate  debate,  thinks 
newspapers  should  give  fuller  cov¬ 
erage  to  Congress  proceedings  . . . 
Boston  Post  sets  a  “semi-prohibi¬ 
tive”  rate  of  60  cents  a  line  “to 
leave  the  front  page  clear  from  ad¬ 
vertising  as  far  as  possible.”  < 
From  Editor  &  Publisher 


30  Years  Ago — St.  Louis  papers 
cut  daily  price  from  3c  to  2c,  Sun¬ 
day  from  10c  to  Sc  .  .  .  SeattU 
Times  cuts  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  4%  . . .  General  Mo¬ 
tors  asks  “local  wholesale  rate” 
for  new-car  copy.  ...  In  reply  to 
retailers’  demand  for  lower  ad 
rates.  New  York  Times  says  it 
made  only  3%  profit  on  its  1921 
net. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


10  Years  Ago— of  2,231  news¬ 
paper  firms  filing  income  tax  r^ 
turns,  1,160  show  aggregate  ndi 
of  $79  million  on  which  $12  mfl-jl 
lion  tax  was  paid;  1,022  repoit 
no  net  profit,  aggregate  deficit  of 
$10  million.  .  .  .  Los  Angeles  Nevi 
boosts  prices  from  3c  to  4c.  .  • 
Clarence  Hathaway,  ousted  Daib 
Worker  editor,  starts  30-day  jaS 
term  for  libel  in  Walter  Liggett 
case. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 


,,,^nd  flow 

Alfred  Segal,  Cincinnati  (0.) 
Post  columnist,  treats  friends  to 
roast  beef  dinner  after  collectini 
$19.60  income  tax  refund.  .  .  •  ^ 
Richmond  and  Philip  (Slim)  Coo- 
nelly,  Smith  Act  defendants  in  La 
Angeles,  cover  trial  for  IW 
People’s  World  (of  which  they  an 
editors)  and  Daily  Worker. 
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Percentage  of  gain  for  each  listed  factor,  over  the  past 
10  years  for  Danville,  Illinois;  the  State  of  Illinois  and  for 
Total  United  States: 


Danville 

Illinois 

u.  s. 

Retail  Sales 

+307% 

+208% 

+209% 

Bank  Debits 

+222% 

+173%^ 

+2087o 

Number  Manufacturing 
Establishments 

+  79% 

+  237o 

+  35% 

Industrial  Employees 

+163% 

+  71% 

+  53% 

Industrial  Payrolls 

+573% 

+227% 

+363% 

Value  of  Farm  Products 

+240%**  . 

+233% 

+194% 

Car  Loadings 

+169%  n.a. 

+  7% 

Telephones 

+100% 

+  61% 

+  93% 

Electric  Meters 

+  53% 

+  24% 

+  48% 

*  Chicago  Federal  Reserve  District:  **  Vermilion  County 

Sources:  U.  S.  Census;  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  Electric  World; 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co^  U.  S.  Dept.  Commerce 

A.B.C.  City  Zone  Population  has  increased  45%;  City 
Zone  Circulation  60%;  General  Advertising  Rate  only  27%. 


DANVILLE  COMMERCIAL-NEWS 


Evening  One  of  22  Gannett  Newspaperg  Sunday 

Represented  by  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  New  York  —  Chicago  —  San  Francisco 
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the  meaningest  man 
in  town 


A  “diplomat”  clears  his  throat  deep  inside  the 
Kremlin  .  .  and  in  Downing  Street  and  along 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  desks  rattle.  Why? 

A  “statesman”  decides  to  throw  his  hat  into 
the  ring.  Why?  An  indifferent  radio  comedian 
becomes  a  rage  television  comic.  Why?  A  col¬ 
lege  changes  its  curriculum.  Why?  A  labor  union 
changes  its  philosophy.  Why? 

Why?  Why?  Why?  What  does  it  all  mean? 
What  does  it  mean  to  you? 

That’s  the  big  question  that 
prods  us,  these  restless  and 
uneasy  days,  every  time  we 
pick  up  our  newspaper. 

It’s  the  big  question,  too, 
that  prods  Lester  Markel 
and  his  staff.  And  in  the 
more  than  25  years  Lester 
Markel  has  been  Sunday 
Editor  of  The  New  York 
Times,  he  has  probably  done 
more  to  answer  it  for  anx¬ 
ious  newspaper  readers  than  any  other  editor 
in  the  country. 

To  Lester  Markel  and  his  staff,  putting  them¬ 
selves  in  the  reader’s  place,  the  bare  facts  of  the 
news,  lacking  background  and  interpretation, 
are  meaningless.  Background  gives  the  news 
shape  and  form;  interpretation  gives  it  dimension 
and  perspective.  Both  tie  the  loose  ends  of  the 
news  together  to  give  it  meaning  and  significance. 


Animated  by  this  spirit,  Lester  Markel  and 
his  staff  have  helped  make  the  Sunday  Times  a 
unique  institution  in  world  journalism.  Stressing 
new's  background.  The  Times  Magazine  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  U.S.  maga¬ 
zines.  Stressing  news  interpretation,  the  Review 
of  the  Week  Section  has  developed  into  one  of 
the  most  carefully  read  newsreviews.  The  Times 
Book  Review  is  probably  the  leading  U.  S.  liter¬ 
ary  publication.  The  Arts 
Section  is  a  must  for  everyone 
concerned  with  the  theatre, 
the  movies,  music,  art.  the 
dance,  radio  and  television. 

Every  day  of  the  week. 
The  New  York  Times  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  news¬ 
paper  you  know.  It  is  alert, 
vigorous,  interesting.  It  has 
the  largest  staff.  Its  editors, 
reporters  and  correspond¬ 
ents,  men  and  women  of 
varied  skills  and  talents,  are  restless  until  the 
reader  is  informed.  And  The  Times  informs  read¬ 
ers  with  more  news  than  any  other  source. 

*  And  when  readers  get  more  out  of  a  medium, 
advertisers  get  more,  too.  That’s  why,  for  33 
years,  advertisers  have  made  The  Times  their 
first  medium  in  everybody’s  first  market.  There’s 
a  lot  about  today’s  Times  you  ought  to  know. 
When  may  we  tell  you? 


Netp  JJdrk  ®itne5 

"AIL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Western  Newspaper  Union 
Suspends  Printed  Service 


End  of  an  Era  for  1,412  Weekly 
Papers  Using  1,250,000  Copies 

By  Ray  Erwin 


weekly  publisher  by  making  up 

the  loss  in  the  operation. 

The  company  will  still  offer 

Christmas,  graduation  and  other 

special  features,  including  rar- 

toons  and  comics,  in  plate  form. 


New  Home  Owners 
Given  Paper  Free 

Garden  Grove,  Calif.  —  A  real 
estate  .subdivider  here  is  giving  ev¬ 
ery  new-  resident  a  one-year  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  local  newspaper 
because  he  believes  new  residents 
are  not  “really  happy  until  they 
know  the  community  and  become 
an  active  part  of  it.” 

The  residents  of  the  new  com¬ 
munity,  Magnolia  Manor,  received 


Printed  Service,  the  “ready- 
print”  or  “patent  insides”  used 
through  the  years  by  thousands 
of  weekly  newspapers,  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  by  the  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union  on  March  29,  mark¬ 
ing  the  end  of  an  era. 

The  preprinted  four-page  half, 
backed  up  with  four  pages  printed 
locally,  has  been  a  fixture  in  the 
weekly  newspaper  field  since  Civil 
War  days. 

Victim  of  Costs 
WNU  officials  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  its  widely  known 
Printed  Service  has  fallen  victim 
to  rising  costs  of  newsprint,  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  coupled 
with  a  declining  need  for  a  pre¬ 
printed  sers'ice  because  of  faster, 
more  modem  news  and  feature 
dissemination  methods. 

The  company  plans  to  continue 
and  expand  its  many  other  syn¬ 
dicated  feature  services  to  news¬ 
papers. 

Western  Newspaper  Union  as¬ 
sured  the  1,412  publishers  of 
weeklies  who  currently  are  ready- 
print  users  that  newsprint  equal 
to  the  amount  included  in  their 
Printed  Service  and  feature  mate¬ 
rial  in  grooved  plate,  mat  or  copy 
form,  will  be  available.  Hardship 
is  not  expected  to  result  for  most 
weekly  newspapers  as  nearly  all 
of  them  now  have  typecasting 
machines  and  casting  boxes  so 
they  can  make  plates  from  mats. 

“The  decision  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  was  reached  because  mount¬ 
ing  costs  required  a  price  increase 
which  would  have  taken  the 
Printed  Service  out  of  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  a  sound,  economic  value 
for  most  weekly  papers,”  ex¬ 
plained  Farwell  W.  Perry,  WNU 
president. 

While  hard,  economic  facts  dic¬ 
tated  the  suspension,  it  was  obvi¬ 
ous  that  recognition  of  newspaper 
publishing  progress  in  the  rural 
field  was  involved  in  the  action. 
With  improvements  in  weekly 
newspaper  machinery,  with  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  weeklies 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
larger  and  more  prosperous  week¬ 


lies  came  a  decline  in  the  need  for 
the  readyprint  service. 

“We  helped  them  grow  and 
then  lost  them,”  observed  W.  W. 
Brown,  executive  vicepresident  of 
WNU,  with  a  broad  smile.  “There 
arc  no  more  frontiers."' 

1,250,000  Copies 
Printed  Service  has  been  fur¬ 
nishing  1,250,000  copies,  produced 
in  27  plants  throughout  the  U.  S., 
each  week  for  its  current  1,412 
customers.  At  one  time,  it  printed 
four  pages  each  week  for  ap¬ 
proximately  7,000  newspapers. 
WNU  was  still  supplying  Printed 
Service  to  4,500  newspapers  in 
1923. 

While  Printed  Service  once  rep¬ 
resented  100%  of  the  company’s 
income,  it  was  only  5%  of  last 
year’s  sales  volume.  The  total 
volume,  incidentally,  increased 
from  $7,000,000  in  1938  to  more 
than  $22,000,000  last  year. 

Expansion  was  accomplished  in 
other  feature  service  sales,  mer¬ 
chandising  of  paper,  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment,  plastic 
plates,  commercial  stereotyping, 
typography  and  electrotyping  for 
advertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies. 

Expansion  Planned 

Plans  were  announced  for  ex¬ 
panding  the  company’s  editorial, 
art,  sales  and  service  efforts  for 
further  improvements  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  all  types  of  newspaper 
features  tailored  especially  for 
non-metropolitan  newspapers. 

WNU’s  Budget  Service,  provid¬ 
ing  two  pages  of  material  in  mat 
form,  is  available  to  the  papers 
that  have  been  using  readyprint, 
in  addition  to  other  editorial  fea¬ 
tures.  Some  small  dailies  use  the 
Budget  Service. 

Charges  made  to  the  papers 
failed  to  cover  costs  of  newsprint, 
features  and  delivery,  according 
to  Mr.  Brown.  WNU  had  the 
privilege  of  selling  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  .1  certain  amount  each 
week  and  this  made  up  the  loss 
and  provided  a  little  profit,  which 
meant  that,  in  effect,  part  of  the 
advertising  receipts  went  to  the 


to  be  used  on  patented  grooved 
metal  base. 

Gone  with  Buckbnard 
“As  the  buckboard,  five-cent 
cigar  and  nickle  beer  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  American  iccne, 
so  goes  Printed  Service,”  observed 
Mr.  Perry.  “America  has  been  a 
richer  place  for  having  had  all 
of  them  but  it  is  not  poorer  for 
having  outgrown  them  for  indeed 
they  have  been  outgrown  even  as 
many  of  the  elements  considered 
essential  today  may  be  outgrown 
in  the  future.” 

An  anti-trust  suit,  entered  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  by  Attorney- 
General  J.  Howard  McGrath 
against  WNU  and  two  of  its  sub¬ 
sidiaries  (E  f:  P,  July  7,  1951, 
page  15)  is  still  pending.  The 
suit,  charging  the  defendants  with 
attempting  to  monopolize  supplies 
and  services  to  the  rural  printing 
industry  of  the  U.  S.,  grew  out  of 
a  complaint  by  a  Florida  weekly. 

WNU  officials  said  one  reason 
they  have  maintained  Printed 
Service  as  long  as  they  have  is 
because  they  sell  ink,  type,  print¬ 
ing  paper,  machinery,  stitching 
wire  for  job  plants  and  other  sup¬ 
plies  to  the  customers  from  the 
company’s  17  paper  houses, 
which  carry  a  $3,000,000  paper 
stock. 

44  Branches 

None  of  the  company’s  44 
branch  offices  will  be  closed.  It 
is  expected  that  only  40  or  50 
printers  will  have  their  employ¬ 
ment  affected  and  it  was  explained 
that  they  easily  can  obtain  other 
work  in  their  field.  Six  or  seven 
of  the  WNU  plants  will  continue 
to  do  commercial  printing. 

It  was  in  1865,  when  the  Civil 
War  was  creating  a  labor  short¬ 
age,  that  Ansel  N.  Kellogg,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Barahoo  (Wis.)  Re¬ 
public,  a  weekly,  made  nrrange- 
ments  with  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Daily  Journal  to  print  half  of  his 
paper,  filling  it  with  material  al¬ 
ready  used  in  the  Journal.  The 
daily  paper  branched  out  and  be¬ 
gan  supplying  such  service  to 
other  weeklies. 


their  first  copies  of  the  paper,  the 
weekly  Garden  Grove  News, 
wrapped  in  gift  paper. 

Mr.  Kellogg  went  to  Chicago, 
formed  the  Kellogg  list  and  be¬ 
gan  supplying  readyprint  to  week¬ 
lies  in  competition  with  the  Madi-  . 
son  daily.  Eater,  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  list,  the  New  England  list 
and  other  similar  groups  were 
formed  for  readyprint  services. 

George  A.  Joslyn  supplied  a 
list  of  weeklies  in  Iowa.  He  man¬ 
aged  to  buy  other  lists,  combined 
them  into  a  Western  Union  of 
lists,  with  headquarters  in  Omaha, 
Neb.,  to  serve  the  recently  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers  in  the  vast 
trans-Missouri  empire.  Mr.  Jos- 
lyn’s  enterprise  grew  into  the  com¬ 
pany  now  known  as  the  Western 
Newspaper  Union  and  spread  its 
operations  over  the  entire  coun¬ 
try,  gradually  adding  other  serv¬ 
ices  and  supplies.  The  general 
office  was  moved  to  New  York 
in  1929. 

Perry  Takes  Over 

John  H.  Perry,  publisher  »f 
multiple  dailies  and  weeklies  in 
Florida,  became  president  in  1938 
and  a  year  and  a  half  ago  he  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board  and 
his  son  was  chosen  president. 

Readyprint  pioneered  syndica¬ 
tion  as  an  economical  and  prac¬ 
tical  production  aid  to  early  hand¬ 
set  papers  in  tiny  communities 
that  could  not  support  eight  pages 
a  week. 

“The  weekly  publisher  was  able 
to  give  his  readers  a  well-bal¬ 
anced  community  newspaper  in  a 
way  that  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  had  it  been  necessary  for 
him  to  set  all  the  material  nnd 
print  it  himself,”  asserted  Mr. 
Brown.  “The  history  of  Printed 
Service,  then,  corresponded  exact¬ 
ly  with  the  growth  of  weekly 
newspaper  enterprise.  Both  coin¬ 
cided  with  the  wonderful  growth 
of  America. 

“There  was  a  far  different  pat¬ 
tern  to  newspaper  work  in  those 
days,”  he  continued.  “The  itiner¬ 
ant  printer,  with  a  Shirt-tail  full 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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Papers  Alert 
La.  Voters  to 
Election  Abuses 


WNU  Service  Ends 

continued  from  page  7 


of  type  and  a  G.  Washington 


.  And  Here.  Mind  You,  Is  the  Back  for  a  Bad  Press 
Tourists  in  the  Capital  may  be  unaware  that  their  guides  are — as 


.  .  hand  press’  was  a  familiar  :har-  often  Happens — lormer  congressmen,  doctors  or  lawyers  studying  here 

Lafayette,  La.  ^The  Louisiana  ^cter.  These  pioneer  publishers  for  advanced  degrees,  but  newsmen  who  were  shown  through  the 


custom  of  vote-buying  and  other  formed  the  van  of  westward  emi-  VVhite  House  to  view  progress  in  reconstruction  had  no  doubt  as  to 


imorthodox  election  acrobatics  gration.  From  the  1870s  up  to  identity  of  their  guide.  The  Wednesday  tour  was  in  the  hands  of 
may  get  a  healthy  jolt  from  au-  about  1910.  each  new  community,  '^ho  should  know  the  history  of  the  161-year-old  building  because 

.  .  ’  .  .  .  .  :*  _ _ _  r» _ « 


thorities  in  the  wake  of  the  Jan.  15  population  reached  200  has  occupied  it  for  more  than  six  years  as  President  of  the  United 

Democrat  primary  election.  And  jg  3qq  and  supported  a  few  stores.  States.  Mr.  Truman  revealed  to  the  press  that  the  building  was  in  such 


the  daily  press  can  take  a  bow. 
The  practice  is  commonly 


had  its  newspaper. 


precarious  condition  that  a  bathtub  caved  in  a  ceiling  and  that  Mar- 


,  ,  ,  u  .u-  c  ■  garet’s  piano  once  went  part-way  to  a  lower  floor.  The  tour  was  ar- 

Just  how  much  this  Service  w  ...  Ua 


known  to  be  concentrated  in  South  to  th^  h..oinni^c  of  ^  surprise  for  reporters  who  happened  to  be  in  the  press 

Louisiana.  Pre-election  drumming  coniripuiea  lo  me  oeginnings  or  room.  In  the  doctors’  and  dentists’  suite — “the  tooth  carpenter’s  place," 
against  it  was  centered  in  the  same  ^f^c^pan  journalism  can  hardly  ^|r.  Truman  called  it — the  President  told  the  reporters  that  if  he  got 


area.  Post-election  legal  action  is  of  future  he  would  send  them  there  to  be  operated  oa 


dailies;  news  magazines  were  non-  vVhere  to  Get  Credentials  for  National  Conventions 


Lead-off  paper  hitting  the  vote-  television  had 


buying  theme_  was  the  Lafayette  invented.  Yet  the  week- 


Daiiy  Advertiser  Eq^iMy  vocal  ,  newspaper,  u^iing  readyprint, 
OpeoMSfls  Dady  both  local  and  world 


World.  Others  picked  up  the 
themes. 

Action  was  not  confined  to  the 
editorial  pages.  The  Advertiser 


news  to  the  small  towns. 

Need  Declines 
“But,  even  a  rural 


front-paged  statements  it  obtained  changed,  so  did  the  market  for 
from  prosecutors  for  five  parishes  Printed  Service,”  Mr.  Brown  add- 


(counties)  pledging  prompt  action  ed.  “The  quality  kept  pace  and 


on  any  evidence  of  wrongdoing,  the  price  remained  right  but  the 


Readers  were  alerted  to  the  fact  need  declined.  Rural  roads  were 
that  any  citizen  could  report  elec-  improved,  villages  grew  up  or 


The  Press  Gallery  committees  who  will  have  charge  of 
allocating  space  at  the  national  political  conventions  will  not 
handle  housing.  The  daily  press  is  asked  to  send  credential 
applications  to  Raymond  Lalir,  chairman  of  the  daily  corre¬ 
spondents'  galleries,  U.  S.  Capitol.  Housing  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  convention  will  he  arranged  on  application  to  Bailie 
W.  Vinson,  GOP  National  Committee,  and  for  the  Democratic 
meeting  on  application  to  William  Neale  Roach,  Room  1301- 
A,  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel,  Chicago.  Photographers'  credentials 
will  be  distributed  by  the  committee  publicity  directors,  Wil¬ 
liam  My  lander  (/?)  and  Charles  Van  Devander  (D).  They 
will  receive  applications  from  weekly  paper  correspondents. 


tion  law  violations,  and  how  to  do  were  overshadowed 


it.  Rewards  were  offered  for  con- 


towns.  The  weekly  newspaper 
population  of  the  nation  declined. 


S-2444  Called  Toot-in-Door'  to  Ban  All  Liquor  Ads 

Enactment  of  a  bill  to  bar  advertising  from  radio  and  TV  would 
be  a  step  toward  extension  of  federal  control  over  newspaper  adver- 


There  was  considerable  legal  Those  weeklies  remaining,  for  the 


activity  and  one  closed  official  in-  most  part,  improved  their  print- 


vestigation  was  concerned  with  the  ing  facilities.” 


Advertiser’s  story  of  a 


Association  charged  at  a  Senate  Committee  hearing  on  S-2444.  The 
public  statements  of  the  supporters,  he  asserted,  lead  to  one  ines¬ 
capable  conclusion  that  S-2444  is  a  “foot-in-the-door”  advance  toward 


During  this  early  period,  news  a  complete  ban  on  all  alcoholic  beverage  advertising  in  printed  media. 


party  for  voters  that  wou^nd  up  in  of  agriculture  was  needed  to  im-  National  advertiser  groups  also  filed  protests;  and  a  liquor  industry 
a  sex  orgy  on  the  eve  of  the  pri-  prove  the  farms.  Printed  Service  spokesman  told  the  committee:  “Distillers  do  not  advertise  on  radio 


mary.  Joe  Choate,  a  correspondeiU  played  it  up.  There  was  a  dearth  or  televise;  But  nothing  ever  satisfies  the  restless  and  determined  drys. 
for  the  Advertiser,  and  Ralph  of  good  fiction  in  small  towns  for  Again  they  show  their  real  ambition  to  re-establish  prohibition.” 


Bienvenu,  editor  of  a  weekly,  were  50  years  before  community  libra- 

called  to  tell  under  oath  what  they  ries  were  established.  Printed  Conqress  May  Take  a  Closer  Look  at  IMC  Allocations 
affair.  ....  Service  ran  hundreds  of  complete  a  charge  by  Senator  Homer  Ferguson  that  newsprint  is 


A  CHARGE  by  Senator  Homer  Ferguson  that  newsprint  is  being 


r-  ron-off  voting  Kheduled  novels  in  serial  form  by  such  writ-  tossed  into  tte  lap  of  Tito  to  preach  the  communist  “gospel” 

Feb.  19,  the  cause  was  still  a  lively  ers  as  Rex  Beach,  Jack  London,  appears  likely  to  touch  off  demand  for  congressional  investigation 


one  and  the  Louisiana  daily  press  Booth  Tarkington,  Zane  Grey  and  of  the  International  Materials  Conference.  The  Michigan  Republican 


— which  without  exception  backed  others. 


losing  gubernatorial  candidates  — 
might  yet  salvage  an  election  vic¬ 
tory. 


Readyprint  featured  for  many 


blasted  IMC  and  its  newsprint  allocations  in  a  Senate  speech  in  which 
he  said:  “In  order  to  get  newsprint  to  Marshal  Tito,  this  Interna- 


years  the  grassroots  cartoons  of  tional  Materials  Conference  can  tear  up  contracts  between  our  pub- 

1  -  _.r  _  #•  a _ _ I  .^1--  _ !ii_  *4^ _ A  _ /o _ A _ 


23,947  Visitors 


Magnus  Kettner,  the  “Weekly 
News  Review”  by  Ed  Pickard, 
sports  by  Dixie  Carroll,  illus- 


Chicago  —  A  total  of  23,947  trated  fashion  notes  by  Julia  Bot- 
visitors  toured  the  Chicago  Trib-  tomley  and  Nellie  Maxwell’s  “Kit- 


une  plant  during  1951. 


chen  Cabinet.” 


Ushers  and  the  mills.  It  means  that  Mr.  Aoheson  (Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson)  and  this  IMC  can  even  go  beyond  the  tenets  of  our 
own  Constitution.” 

A  House  subcommittee  decided  that  its  study  of  pulp  production 
and  distribution  is,  in  effect,  too  little  and  too  late  to  warrant  con¬ 
clusions  and  recommendations. 
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Shackford  to  Join 


Cartoons  13  Shackford,  European  dip- 

Clrculadon !  56  lomatic  correspondent  for  the 


Classified  Clinic  .  54  United  Press  since  1948,  is  trans- 

Editorial  . 38  ferring  to  the 


Equipment  Review  .  43  Scripps  -  Howard 

Personals .  39  Newspaper  Alli- 

Photography  .  60  ance.  He  will  be 


Promotion  .  52  European  corre- 


Sbop  Talk .  72  spondent,  work- 

Radio  and  TV  .  64  jng  from  head- 

’Round  Their  Beats .  10  quarters  in  Lon- 

Short  Takes  .  2  (jon. 

. .  Mr.  Shackford, 

What  Readers  Say .  2  ^^o  joined  U.P. 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub-  1935,  covered 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro-  State  Depart- 


He  Owns  Up  to  Club  Membership.  After  Deliberation 
Travis  Hedrick,  whose  former  connections  Included  re- 
portorial  work  for  Toss,  publicity  for  the  Soviet  Embassy, 
and  office  holding  in  American  Newspaper  Guild,  freely  fl</- 
mitted  those  facts  when  examined  by  counsel  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Communist  Propaganda,  but  he  balked  at  that 
point.  He  wouldn't  say  whether  he  is,  or  was,  a  Communist, 
whereupon  the  lawyer  queried:  “were  you  a  member  of  the 
National  Press  Club  on  Jan.  31,  1946?”  The  former  newsman 
responded:  “/  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the  grounds 
of  possible  self-incrimination."  Later,  he  “admitted"  he  was 
an  NPC  member  then  and  is  now. 


vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  ment  in  Washing-  Shackford 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright  f®'",  sc'^eral  years  and  went 


and  the  date  of  issue. 


international  conferences. 
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WSB  Ruling  Has  Far-Reaching  Effect  in  Newsprint  Mills 
A  Wage  Stabilization  Board  decision  making  July  1,  1950  the 
base  date  instead  of  January,  1950,  authorizes  wage  increases  for 
workers  in  several  domestic  newsprint  mills  and  opens  the  door  for 
negotiation  of  further  hikes  in  pay.  (According  to  the  International 

-  -  - .  -  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Makers,  I2Vi-cent  general  increase  goes  into 

the  State  Depart-  effect  for  Pacific  Cioast  mills,  including  Crown-Zellerbach,  Publishers 

ment  in  Washing-  Shackford  Paper  Corp.  and  West  Tacoma.  Workers  at  <2oosa  River  and  South- 
ton  for  several  years  and  went  land  will  be  eligible  to  file  for  new  adjustments,  above  an  8-cent 
abroad  frequently  to  cover  major  increase  negotiated  last  Spring.  The  decision,  the  union  said,  is  ex- 
intemational  conferences.  pected  to  affect  wage  rates  throughout  the  paper  industry.) 
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M  •  1t*T  1  _  _  _  ^  The  Grand  Jury  was  given  the 

Jury  Quiz  Welcomea,  re; 

Savs  S  F  Call-Bulletin 

■  V^VXX*  Ji/UXX^LXXX  reau  offices.  Several  San  Francisco 

S.H  F,.sc.,c<^"..X  .11  rish.  Mic."  Judge  C.r«,refer,^o  “Sfr"  „reS?.ls!" 
with  us  if  they  want  to  investigate  the  provisions  of  the  U.  S.  C^e  C  armel  reil 

Cu«.aultou.  we  priu.  d.e  Anno.ed  (Section  371,  or  372,  ,  J?/ Ses  wS  develo^L  b 
news  as  we  see  Tide  18).  ,,  r-„ii  .ul 


news  as  we  see 
it” 

So  declared 
RandolphA. 
Hearst,  publish¬ 
er,  in  discussing 
Federal  Judge 
Oliver  J.  Carter’s 
order  for  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Grand  Jury 
investigation  to 
determine  if  Call- 
Bulletin  articles 
and  possibly 


me  ...V  - -  activities  was  developed  by 

news  as  we  see  Tide  18).  ^  ^  the  Call-Bulletin  recently  in  the 

Penalties  Described  course  of  a  series  of  articles.  On 

The  section  provides  fines  of  not  Peb.  1  the  defense  of  James  G.  Hver  /  Montoomerv 

more  than  $5,000  each  or  iin-  Smyth,  ousted  collector  of  internal 

prisonment  for  not  more  than  six  revenue,  and  three  others  sub-  connected  herewith  and  their  ac- 
years,  or  both,  if  two  or  more  poenaed  Dick  Hyer,  Call-Bulletin  tivities  relative  thereto, 
persons  “conspire  to  prevent,  by  staff  writer,  the  members  of  two  “I  also  want  to  emphasize  to 
force,  intimidation  or  threat,  ^y  Federal  grand  juries,  government  you,  in  presenting  this  matter  to 
persons  from  accepting  or  holding  prosecutors,  FBI  agents  and  a  dep-  you — ^just  the  fashion  I  present  it 
any  office,  trust  or  confidence  un-  uty  tax  collector  to  appear  in  con-  to  you — I  do  not  imply  to  you  that 
der  the  U.  S.”;  or  inducing  anyone  nection  with  arguments  to  dismiss  the  persons  involved  are  guilty  or 
—  ••  77  ■  fo  leave  office;  or  harm  anyone  indictments  against  the  four.  not  guilty  of  a  crime  against  the 

Bulletin  articles  „  .  because  of  lawful  discharge  of  pub-  Qn  Feb.  4  Ed  Montgomery,  San  United  States  government  or  any 

Md  possibly  ^  lie  duty  in  office  or  impede  dis-  francisco  Examiner  staff  writer  of  the  laws  thereof.  I  am  simply 

those  in  olher  5wn  Franci^  news-  charge  of  duty  in  public  office.  whose  tax  investigations  won  a  transmitting  this  matter  to  you  for 

justice.  Judge  Carter  told  the  jury  its  PuHtzer  Prize  last  year,  disclosed  investigation  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr.  Hearst  s  statement  was  ireit-  investigation  might  include  scrutiny  ngvv  angles  had  developed  in  the  or  not  a  crime  has  been  commit- 

erated  in  an  ^itond  in  the  Call-  of  “all  activities  and  publications  mining  stock  promotion  plan  he  ted. 

^Iletm  on  Feb.  2.  Tlw  front  pnge  of  similar  kind”  of  recent  months,  had  unearthed.  The  Examiner  al-  jury  Told  Riehts 

^itorial  said  the  Call-Bulletin  and  added:  so  reported  it  had  learned  of  ..i  ctrAer  tn  rarrv  out  vnnr 

^11  meanwhile  continue  to  pub-  “i  am  submitting  this  to  you  “special  arrangements”  for  the  Hmils  vn^  L 
lish  news  with  due  regard  for  the  because  articles  of  this  kind,  the  pawflf  of  a  $1W,000  tax  liability  ^  .u  iP  ^ 

law  as  we  understand  it.”  kind  which  will  be  referred  to  S?  a  dru^ist  andTcertain  condi-  ‘k”  °  the  benefit  of  all 

Basic  Hearst  Policy  you,  create  a  very  serious  problem  tio^  surrounding  the  settlement 

There  is  a  basic  Hearst  news-  in  these  courts  and  the  administra-  of  a  $60,000  tax  liability  involving 

paper  policy  which  wUl  never  be  tion  of  justice  and  the  duties  of  a  night  club.  counsel,  who  should  be  tlw  United 

changed,  Mr.  Hearst  declared  in  this  court  in  connection  there-  Statement  Text  States  attorney  for  this  district,  ^d 

a  signed  statement  Feb.  4.  The  with.”  text  of  Judge  Carter’s  jf/  ^hoffid  occur  that  the  United 

text  follows:  The  Call-Bulletin  handed  to  the  rlS  i..™  I'l!  attorney  for  this  district  » 


ntinue  to  pub-  “j  am  submitting  this  to  yw  “special  arrangements”  for  the  duties  vou  are  entitled  to  the  oro- 
regard  for  the  because  articles  of  this  kind,  the  payoff  of  a  $100,000  tax  liability  ,hP 

kind  which  will  be  referred  to  of  a  druggist  and  of  certain  condi-  ^  ^  the  benefit  of  all 

Policy  you,  create  a  very  serious  problem  tions  surrounding  the  settlement 

„.,.i  .K- 2 _ you  are  enUtled  to  advice  and 


paper  Hky  which  ^uf  nev^r  be  liorof  justice  and  of  Tnlghrcfiffi.  ^  . .  counsel,  who  should  be  tl«  United 

changed,  Mr.  Hearst  declared  in  this  court  in  connection  there-  Statement  Text  States  attorney  for  this  district,  ^d 

a  signed  statement  Feb.  4.  The  with.”  text  of  Judge  Carter’s  jf/  ^hoffid  occur  that  the  United 

text  follows:  The  Call-Bulletin  handed  to  the  t^  GrS  Jui^  fil-  attorney  for  this  district  is 

“United  States  District  Judge  jury  contained  a  story  that  Judge  iqu,,.  properly  advising  you,  that  is, 

Oliver  CartCT’s  directive  of  last  Geor^  B.  Harris  had  been  named,  has  been  brought  to  ISe^cL^frfurS'Ssten^riS 

Fnday  to  the  grand  jury  to  in-  m  the  Congressional  Record,  as  attention  as  oresidine  iudue  III®  ®°“II  ^or  rurtner  Msistance  m 
vestigate  the  Call-Bulletin’s  publi-  “the  prominent  San  Franciscan”  certa^in  articles  that  Ii^U 

cation  of  news  concerning  federal  who  had  been  linked  to  a  land  ?  anneared  in  the  dailv  oress  ®’  ^‘ates  at- 

oflRceholders,  remains  unexplained,  development  plan  near  Carmel,  Darticufmlv  in  The  San  Francisco 

“If  the  move  was  designed  to  in-  Calif.,  which  was  said  to  have  been  Call-Bulletin  a  copy  of  which  I  J*’’®. 

umidate  this  newspaper  in  the  ex-  promoted  by  a  deputy  collector  ’  f 

creise  of  the  functions  of  a  consti-  of  internal  revenue.  The  CaU-  fore^^dclerwhlch^^^  kind  which  will  be  referred  o  yo^ 

tutionally  guaranteed  free  press,  it  Bulletin  said  the  identificaUon  in  ^  serious  problem  m 

will  surely  fail.  the  Congressional  Record  had  been  apwaS^  ove?  thTpS 

“For  more  than  50  years  the  inserted  by  Rep.  Patrick  J.  Hill-  Jvlral  moS  tWs  Lme  nu^  '®®  ‘I*®  ®®  * 

policy  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  ings,  R..  Calif.  seve^  months  m  this  same  pub  in  connection  therewith. 


has  been  to  print  the  news  truth¬ 
fully  and  forcefully. 

“This  is  one  policy  that  will 
never  be  changed  as  long  as  our 
papers  are  privileged  to  publbh. 


n  1  iication.  “This  is  a  very  serious  question. 

Newspaper’s  Repl>  “I  am  about  to  turn  this  h  is  a  matter  that  is  involved  and 

The  Call-Bulletin  editonal  of  article  over  to  you  to  forthwith  fraught  with  many  difficulties  in 
Feb.  2  said:  conduct  an  investigation  for  inv#>«t!oatinn  .and  therefore,  must 


never  be  changed  as  long  as  our  ...  .  .  conduct  an  investigation  for  investigation,  and  therefore,  must 

papers  are  privileged  to  publbh.  inference  that  there  the  purpose  of  aMcrtaining  conducted  with  care,  with  dig- 

“The  management  of  this  paper  <»nnection  in  Judge  Car-  whether  or  not  the  publisher  of  ^i,h  integrity, 

stands  behind  and  accepts  full  re-  *.  between  his  charge  to  the  paper,  the  editor,  and  the  commit  this  matter  to  you 

sjxinsibility  for  all  articles  ap-  und  the  news  story  about  person  or  ^  persons  responsible  ^^k  you  and  request  of  you 

pearing  in  its  columns.  Judge  George  Harris.  We  dont  for  the  articles,  have  not  been  to  make  a  most  thorough  investiga- 

“We  are  proud  of  our  paper,  '*•  lankly,  or  we’d  be  glad  to  guilty  of  an  obstruction  of  jus-  ^f  matter, 
our  history  of  accomplishment  in  <l'scuss  it.  tice  in  violation  of  the  statides  “Mr.  Foreman,  I  hand  you  a 

the  public  interest  and  of  the  (James  S.  Pope,  chairman  of  of  the  United  States  and  whether  copy  of  the  newspaper  to  which 
men  and  women  of  our  staff.  the  Freedom  of  Information  Com-  a  conspiracy  exists  for  the  obstruc-  j  refer.” 

“1  repeat,  we  welcome  any  in-  mittee  of  the  American  Society  of  tion  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  this 

vestigation.”  Newspaper  Editors,  sent  this  tele-  dbtrict.  — ,  . 


The  investigation  was  ordered  gram  to  Judge  Carter:  “We  are  “I  am  going  to  refer  you  spe-  ChoirUlQIl 


the  night  of  Feb.  1  after  a  Call-  puzzled  a 
Bulletin  story  headlined:  “U.  S.  suggestion 


puzzled  and  perturbed  by  your  cifically  to  one  section  defining  an  _  .  ,  ^  _  z 

suggestion  that  the  Call-Bulletin  obstruction  of  justice.  1  am  going  rleSClTlCiS 


Judge  Harris  Named  in  Land  has  obstructed  justice  by  printing  to  refer  you  to  section  371,  or  372,  Chicago — An  information  gag. 
Deal.”  This  issue  of  the  newspaper  the  statement  of  a  member  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  which  prevented  reporters  from 

was  handed  to  the  Grand  Jury  Congress  about  the  business  deals  Annotated.  talking  to  division  chiefs  of  the 

foreman  by  Judge  Carter  as  he  of  a  Federal  judge.  We  urge  that  {Here  he  quoted  the  law,  as  Illinois  Public  Aid  Commission, 

concluded  a  statement  concerning  in  justice  to  your  own  position  you  given  previously.)  was  rescinded  here  last  week  as  a 

“certain  articles  that  have  appeared  clarify  the  judicial  reasons  for  so  “In  doing  this  I  wish  to  point  result  of  a  story  in  the  Chicago 


"certain  articles  that  have  appeared  clarify  the  judicial  reasons  for  so  “In  doing  this  I  wish  to  point  result  of  a  story  in  the  Chicago 
in  the  daily  press,  particularly  in  unusual  a  procedure.”)  out  to  you  that  you  are  not  con-  Daily  News. 

the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin.”  (And  in  Washington,  Senator  fined  to  the  particular  article  I  call  \  meeting  the  next  day  with 
Asking  an  investigation  “for  the  Richard  M.  Nixon,  California  Re-  to  your  attention  but  you  may,  in  Chairman  Henry  Tenney  and  Daily 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  publican,  said  the  judge’s  action  conducting  this  investigation,  scru-  i^ews  editors  resulted  in  the  chair- 
not  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  the  “will  be  interpreted  by  many  as  tinize  with  care  all  of  the  activi-  changing  his  mind  about  the 

editor,  and  the  person  or  persons  retaliation  for  the  newspaper’s  em-  ties  and  publications  of  similar  handout  system  and  rescinding  his 
responsible  for  the  articles,  have  barrassing  disclosures  about  the  kind  that  have  taken  place  in  the  original  order  as  “ill-conceived.” 
not  been  guilty  of  obstruction  of  administration.”)  last  several  months,  the  persons 
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Trafficking  With  Red 
Newsmen  Is  Censured 


General  Matthew  B.  Ridg-  The  Welch  memorandum  said  it 
way’s  Headquarters  cracked  down  had  become  necessary  to  “request” 
Feb.  7  on  the  hobnobbing  of  U.N.  correspondents  to  conduct 
United  Nations  correspondents  themselves  “in  such  a  manner  so 


ME  Killed  in  Korea 

Florence,  S.  C. — The  parents 
of  Capt.  William  J.  Lyman,  Jr., 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Florence  Morning  News,  have 
been  notified  that  he  was  killed 
in  action  Jan,  16  in  Korea. 
Captain  Lyman  resigned  from 
the  News  in  April,  1951,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  .Army  duty. 


Press  correspondent,  “is  an  honor 
to  his  profession.” 

“His  devotion  to  soldiers  at  the 
front  is  boundless,”  Mr.  Pare* 
wrote.  "He  lives  in  a  tent,  like 
the  soldiers.” 

Mr.  Pare  told  of  a  reception 
center  in  Tokyo  organized  by  Mr. 
Boss  for  Canadian  troops  on  leave. 


with  reporters  for  the  Communist  as  to  avoid  any  suggestion  that  Frie»nH«;Tiin«:  Provitle 
press  in  Korea.  military  security  is  being  plaeed  in  p  ,  ^  ci  , 

A  memorandum  issued  Feb.  7  possible  jeopardy  or  that  traffic  is  Korea  otory 

by  Col.  George  P.  Welch,  head-  being  held  with  the  enemy.”  l-os  Angeles — Friendships  de¬ 
quarters  public  relations  officer,  Robert  Eunson,  chief  of  the  .\P  veloped  by  the  Examiner’s  Julian 

went  so  far  as  to  accuse  unnamed  bureau  in  Tokyo,  asserted  that  all  Hartt  with  families  of  men  iri  the  ^ 

Allied  newsmen  of  “excessive  so-  of  the  roadside  meetings  of  the  40th  Division,  California  National  Tast  'sO^yea'rs 

cial  consorting,  including  the  U.N.  and  Red  reporters  had  taken  Guard,  paid  off  Feb.  3  with  i  keyholes  anil  I 

drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages,  place  with  the  full  knowledge  of  beat  on  the  Korean  war. 

with  Communist  journalists.”  U.N.  officers  on  the  scene  and  The  payoff  came  when  the  W’hile  Mr  Dixon  set  up  for  his 

The  U.N.  correspondents  were  Colonel  Welch’s  views  were  based  Army  officially  announced  what  shot,  a  locksmith  came  in,  took 


Keep  Him  in  Mind  When 
News  Doors  Are  Barred 

B  o  s  T  o  N — Safe  -  cracking  isn’t 
among  the  regular  duties  of  Globi 
photographers,  but  Charles  Dixon 
proves  to  be  an  expert  in  it  any¬ 
way. 

He  went  down  to  City  Hall  to  \ 
get  a  picture  of  an  old  vault  in  f 
a  closet  of  the  Council  Chamber 
There  it 


warned  specifically  that  their  purely  on  hearsay. 

“fraternization  and  trafficking  with  Mr.  Eunson  reminded  that  most 
the  enemy”  might  “inadvertently”  of  the  U.N.  correspondents  were 
result  in  the  divulging  of  infor-  either  soldiers  or  reporters  in 
mation  that  could  endanger  the  World  War  II  and  certainly  have 
Allied  forces.  a  regard  for  security. 

‘Social  Gatherings’  Every  one  of  the  Noel  pictures. 

The  memorandum  referred  to  Ilf  cleared 

unguarded  conversations  at  “un-  ‘’’’'““eh  Colonel  Welch  s  censors; 
necessary  social  gatherings”  and 

pointedly  objected  to  the  arrange-  obtained.  And  the  U.N. 

ments  that  have  been  made  by  command  was  given  complete  as- 
U.N.  reporters  with  Red  writers  to  spokesmen  that 

obtain  pictures  and  tape  recorded  J’®  ‘’""'S'*'" 
interviews  in  prison  camps.  ^  i  c  t 

Some  newsmen  retorted  that  the  ^  manager,  Frank 


“surprise”  censure  failed  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  U.N. 
officers  have  requested  newspaper¬ 
men  to  query  the  Communist  jour¬ 
nalists  on  news  and  viewpoints  in 
the  Reds’  high  councils. 

George  Barrett  of  the  New  York 
Times  wrote  from  Panmunjom  on 
Feb.  6  that  the  Communist  re¬ 
porters  had  entered  into  “a  jeal 


AP’s  general  manager, 

Starzel,  said  he  was  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Eunson’s  statement  “clarifies 
matters,  specifically  as  to  the 
handling  of  Noel’s  pictures.”  Mr. 
Eunson,  he  added,  puts  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  its  proper  perspective. 


month  ago  that  the  40th  was  on 


Chicago — The  Chicago  Tribune 


Quick,  the  Public  Relations! 


its  way  to  K^^ea  an^  th;  wc;;d  hasjjublished  a  series^  of  _arti^ 


iiy  lu  ivuica  aiiu  iiic  wuiu  .  w,  ^ 

pLsed  along  to  Mr.  Hartt.  by  Clay  Cowran,  describing  pubk 

Passaic,  N.  J. — ^The  office  boy  gg  three  weeks  ago  he  was  again  transportation  facilities.  .  , 

-  —  . .  a  icui-  Heraid-News  uses  a  card-  assigned  to  the  40th  and  he  ar-  Because  of  nriany  complaints  o 

ous  competition  to  enploit  a  propa-  ‘^o^ee  and  buns  rived  in  Korea  shortly  after  the  rendered,  the  repoi1« 

ganda  bonanza  they  have  discov-  morning.  It  just  division  went  into  action.  assigned  to  ride  the  lines 

ered  in  their  daily  liaison  with  the  happens  that  the  box  is  an  old  “^y^v  ...  .i 

Western  press.”  hquor  carton.  He  left  it  sitting  djii  g-  g  Considered  J  .®  f 

Jealnnc  RpH  ‘he  front  door  of  the  editor-  ,„  *  w  D  hours  on  Chicago  Transit  Au- 

•‘r»  Competition  ^  Honor  to  His  Profession  thority  elevated  trains,  street<ars. 

Cmy  the  most  naive,”  wrote  group  of  Cub  Scouts  were  being  Quebec  —  Lorenzo  Pare,  edi-  and  buses;  spent  15  hours  on  Chi- 
Mr.  Barrett,  “can  suppose  that  ushered  through.  torial  writer  for  Le  Soleil  who  cago  Motor  Coach  Co.  buses,  Md 

there  IS  not  a  coordinating  policy  One  boy  spotted  it  and  said,  travelled  to  Korea  last  month  with  froze  for  another  10  hours  at  im-  . 

established  by  the  Communist  “Boy,  they  must  drink  a  lot  of  Defense  Minister  Claxton,  re-  portant  stops  while  observing  the  | 

command  to  funnel  ‘the  right  whiskey  here!”  ports  that  Bill  Boss,  Canadian  efficiency  of  both  services.” 

kind’  of  Red  logic  and  data  to 

iiiiiiii:iiii!!iiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!t  'A  Remarkable  Speech'  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiii!iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»^  ' '  . 

By  Frank  W.  Lovering  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  courage,  enterprise  and  foresight 

Among  the  many  remembrances 

of  Abraham  Lincoln  whose  143rd  Leader  reported  the  text  of 

which  led  to  erection  m  Mary  longhand  and  « 
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new 

fess. 


the  Examiner  had  sat  on  for  three  one  look,  and  said  he’d  be  back 
weeks — that  the  40th,  including  jn  a  few  days  with  a  mass  of 
“Los  Angeles’  Own”  160th  infan-  equipment  needed  to  get  the  iron 
try,  was  in  action  at  the  front.  monster  open. 

Mr.  Hartt,  the  only  Los  An-  “Maybe  there’s  a  body  in  there," 
geles  reporter  in  Korea,  was  also  quipped  Mr.  Dixon  as  he  took  his 
at  the  front  and  the  Examiner  picture.  That  started  city  officials 
told  the  story  with  more  than  tugging  at  the  door  again, 
a  full  page  of  pictures  and  half  “Just  get  me  a  pinch  bar  and 
a  dozen  “delayed”  stories  by  Mr.  a  block  of  wood,”  said  Mr.  Dixon. 
Hartt.  “and  I’ll  open  it  for  you.”  Cit) 

Mr.  Hartt,  who  is  an  INS  vet-  Council  President  Gabriel  F. 
eran  of  the  Pacific  in  World  War  Piemonte  complied.  And  while 
II,  spent  five  months  with  the  40th  watchers  laughed,  the  photogra-  k 
last  Spring  and  Summer  when  the  pher  opened  the  creaking  dwr. 
unit  was  sent  to  Japan  for  train-  Inside  the  vault  were  documents 
ing.  When  he  returned,  he  deliv-  dating  back  to  1847. 
ered  a  great  many  personal  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  men  to  their  fami-  How  to  Get  Around 

lies-  ,  ,  In  25-Hour  Lesson 

Letters  to  relatives  revealed  a 
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Leader’s  honor  of  a  monument  in 


stands  as  one  of  several  interpre- 


free  nations 

The  system  of  news  exchange 
developed  accidentally,  but  it  is 
now  creating  strong  rivalries  among 
the  Red  reporters,  the  Times  re¬ 
porter  noted.  He  mentioned  the  birthday  occurs  Feb.  12,  is  a 

exploit  of  Wilfred  Burchett  of  monument  in  a  cemetery  at  Han-  . . . 

Ce  Soir  (Paris)  in  getting  his  in-  over.  Pa.,  to  a  girl  reporter  on_  a  tations.  There  are  five  sources  of 

terview  with  Maj.  Gen.  William  weekly  newspaper.  She  was  the  .t,.-.  msrrintJnn  •  knowledge  of  the  speech  — 

F.  Dean  headlined  in  United  States  first  to  recognize  the  greatness  of  mscripuon.  original  manuscript,  the  Associated 

newspapers.  Lincoln’s  address  at  Gettysburg,  In  memory  of  Press  report,  the  final  revised  and 

Recently,  Associated  Press  delivered  Nov.  19,  1863.  MARY  SHAW  LEADER  autographed  copy.  Miss  Leader’s 

newsmen  worked  out  an  arrange-  In  her  story,  Mary  Shaw  Leader  1835-1913  text  and  the  record  (referred  ^to  by  i 

rnent  whereby  Frank  Noel,  cap-  of  the  Hanover  Spectator,  wrote:  Pioneer  newspaper  woman,  her  historians  as  “nearly  perfect”)  of 
live  AP  photographer,  made  scores  “Then  our  President  began  to  de-  first-hand  report  of  Lincoln’s  Charles  Hale,  Washington  con^ 
of  pictures  in  the  Korean  POW  liver  a  remarkable  speech.”  Gettysburg  address  bore  witness  spondent  of  the  Boston  Daily  4®- 

camps,  and  the  United  Press  had  The  girl  was  28.  She  had  been  to  its  greatness.  In  her  account  vertiser. 

a  special  followup  series  of  pic-  assigned  to  cover  the  dedication  for  the  Hanover  Spectator  she  In  Lincoln’s  “revised”  auto- 
tures  on  General  Dean.  The  press  because  a  man  reporter  was  ill.  garnered  Lincoln’s  words  from  his  graphed  copy,  the  address  ru® 
associations  cautioned  editors  and  She  trudged  through  wintery  air  own  lips.  She  helped  the  world  to  parallel  with  the  AP  report  for  ih 
readers  that  the  propaganda  value  15  miles  and  back  to  get  the  story,  long  remember.  Her  fellow  towns-  words.  Thereafter  Lincoln  maw 
to  the  Reds  was  obvious.  After  78  years  the  Hanover  men  pay  this  belated  tribute  to  her  numerous  changes. 
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Parade  Steps  Forward 


In  Its  First 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Everybody  loves  a  parade,  they 
say. 

Millions  among  that  all-inclu¬ 
sive  group  also  like  Parade  (with¬ 
out  the  article  ‘a’  and  with  a  cap 
‘P’),  publishers  of  the  Sunday 
newspaper  picture  magazine  con¬ 
fess. 


Arthur  H.  .Motley 

"Red"  corpuscles 

Parade,  currently  observing  its 
10th  birthday,  has  marched  for¬ 
ward  in  its  first  decade  to  success 
and  reader  acceptance  from  hum¬ 
ble  beginnings. 

Its  first  decade  brought  the  pub¬ 
lication  an  audience  that  increased 
from  one  newspaper’s  125,000  cir¬ 
culation  to  34  newspapers’  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000,000  circulation, 
and  on  July  12,  1941,  E  &  P  re¬ 
ported,  “eventually  Parade  may 
sell  advertising  if  sufficient  circula¬ 
tion  is  obtained.”  Since  that  time, 
annual  advertising  revenues  have 
advanced  from  $5,000  to  $7,000,- 
000  a  year. 

Its  editors  and  publishers  have 
ambitious  plans  for  the  second 
decade. 

Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley,  Pa¬ 
rade’s  high  -voltage  publisher, 
scarcely  casts  a  glance  backward 
as  he  forges  forward. 

Meet  Mr.  Motley 

It  was  in  1946  that  Mr.  Motley 
gave  the  young  and  struggling  pub¬ 
lication  a  transfusion  of  “Red” 
corpuscles  when  he  came  in  as 
president  of  Parade  Publication, 
Inc.,  and  publisher  of  Parade, 
Syndicated  Sunday  Maga¬ 
zine,”  after  18  years  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Crowell-Collier  Publishing 
and  publisher  of  American 
Magazine.  The  entire  management 
•s  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Motley,  who 
holds  a  substantial  financial  inter¬ 
est  in  the  publication. 

The  Motley  policy  proclaimed: 

Syndicated  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  have  always  been  sold  and 
merchandised  as  national  maga¬ 
zines.  Parade  will  be  sold  and  mer¬ 
chandised  as  a  part  of  the  Sunday 
paper  with  which  it  is  distributed. 


Decade 


“Parade  will  carry  some  adver¬ 
tising  which  might  run  in  the  dis¬ 
tributing  papers  if  they  did  not 
have  a  Sunday  supplement.  If, 
however,  a  genuine  spirit  of  part¬ 
nership  is  established,  and  Parade 
is  used  as  the  valuable  selling  tool 
which  it  can  be  and  should  be,  a 
substantial  part  of  this  diverted 
revenue  will  be  made  up  through 
additional  sales  of  local  space. 

“We  should  make  every  effort 
to  keep  distributing  papers  in¬ 
formed  well  in  advance  on  adver¬ 
tising  schedules  and  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  which  can  be  used  by  the 
local  sales  staffs  as  effective  means 
for  getting  more  linage  from  local 
advertisers.” 

Partner  of  Papers 

Parade’s  Newspaper  Service  De¬ 
partment  was  organized  to  carry 
out  that  policy  and  to  establish 
partnership  between  the*  supple¬ 
ment  and  distributing  papers  so 
that  they  can  jointly  demonstrate 
that — 

“1.  It  is  profitable  for  retailers 
to  sell  their  customers  on  where  to 
buy  when  their  suppliers  are  sell¬ 
ing  those  customers  on  what  to 
buy. 

“2.  The  most  effective  medium 
for  a  retailer  to  use  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  Sunday  newspaper 
whose  magazine  section  is  used  by 
his  supplier  on  the  same  day.” 

The  department  is  under  Vice- 
president  Lionel  B.  Moses. 

Distributing  newspapers  pay  a 
flat  price  for  the  supplement  FOB 
printing  plant  and  share  in  net  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue  to  the  extent  of 
40  per  cent. 

First  Dummy 

In  November,  1940,  Marshall 
Field,  who  was  then  publishing 
PM  in  New  York,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  proposal  that  he  estab¬ 
lish  a  Sunday  newspaper  maga¬ 
zine.  (Mr.  Field  is  now  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tion,  Inc.) 

Under  the  direction  of  N.  B. 
(Boyd)  Brodhead,  today  the  exec¬ 
utive  vicepresident  of  Parade  Pub¬ 
lication,  Inc.,  and  the  only  “sur¬ 
vivor”  of  the  original  staff,  the 
first  dummy  was  laid  out  and  was 
printed  May  31,  1941,  by  letter- 
press  at  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  first  issue  came  off  the 
Eagle’s  press  in  July.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thousand  copies 
went  to  the  Nashville  Tennessean, 
whose  publisher,  Silliman  Evans, 
was  then  associated  with  Mr. 
Field.  The  following  month,  the 
Washington  Post  added  Parade. 

Doubleday  &  Co.  ran  the  first 
color  advertisement  10  years  ago 
and  since  has  invested  $1,000,000 
in  advertising  in  Parade.  Fred 
Stevenson,  now  a  vicepresident, 
sold  that  first  color  ad. 


The  magazine  went  rotogravure 
in  October  of  its  birth-year  and 
was  produced  in  that  form  in 
plants  in  Detroit,  New  York  and 
Chicago.  In  1943,  it  started  print¬ 
ing  part  of  its  run  in  the  Standard 
Gravure  plant  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  in  1946  began  using  the  plant 
of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch. 

In  1949  Parade  acquired  a  roto¬ 
gravure  plant  formerly  used  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Currently  a 
$700,000  improvement  and  expan¬ 
sion  program  includes  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new  Hoe  units  to  complete 
two  presses  of  10  units  each.  When 
the  program  is  completed  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  the  Philadelphia  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  5,000,000  cop¬ 
ies  per  week. 

An  agreement  now  has  been 
made  with  the  New  York  News 
for  the  use  of  the  Dultgen  Half- 
Tone  Intaglio  Process. 

The  following  papers  have  been 
distributing  Parade  for  10  years; 

Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  Newark 
(N.J.)  Sunday  Star-Ledger,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Sunday  Post,  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  Chicago 
Sunday  Sun-Times,  Syracuse 
(N.Y.)  Herald- American,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram, 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times. 

The  1951  enrollees  were:  Cor¬ 
pus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times, 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  Co¬ 
lumbus  (Ga.)  Sunday  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer,  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  & 
News. 

Other  Parade  papers  are: 

Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  joined  Feb.  10;  Boston 
(Mass.)  Sunday  Post,  Erie  (Pa.) 
Dispatch,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Jour¬ 
nal  Gazette,  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
News,  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Sunday 
Patriot-News,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  Indianapolis  ( Ind.) 
Times,  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Ga¬ 
zette,  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram,  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Sunday  Press,  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  Peoria  (111.)  Sunday 
Journal-Star,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Scranton- 
ian,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Sunday  Eagle 


Jess  Gorkin 

Doings  of  real  people 


N.  B.  Brodhead 

Local  business  bait 

and  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindica¬ 
tor. 

Parade  is  not  distributed  with 
any  other  syndicated  Sunday 
magazine,  except  in  a  single  case, 
the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald- 
A  merican. 

Talk  as  a  Newspaper 

“We  feel  that  we  are  partners 
with  our  distributing  newspapers 
and  we  help  them  grow,”  said  Mr. 
Brodhead.  “We  talk  as  a  newspa¬ 
per,  not  as  a  magazine.  We  sell 
the  vertical  coverage  of  newspapers 
which  ring  every  doorbell  in  the 
community — that  is  really  mass — 
as  opposed  to  the  horizontal  cover¬ 
age  of  magazines  which  only  offer 
10  or  12  percent  coverage  in  any 
market. 

Jess  Gorkin,  a  pioneer  in  pictor¬ 
ial  journalism,  joined  Parade  as 
managing  editor  in  1947  and  be¬ 
came  editor  two  years  later.  He 
became  an  associate  editor  of 
Look  magazine  when  it  was  only 
three  issues  old  and  when  the  pic¬ 
ture-story  technique  was  relatively 
new. 

Parade,  he  said,  employs  the 
latest  concepts  of  pictorial  journal¬ 
ism  in  adhering  to  Mr.  Motley’s 
insistence  on  fact,  dealing  with 
real  people  doing  things  today,  not 
fiction. 

The  big  change  in  picture  maga¬ 
zines  is  the  increased  amount  of 
text  they  use,  he  explained. 
Parade,  for  instance,  has  increased 
text  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  trying 
to  combine  pics  and  text  harmoni¬ 
ously. 

■ 

Printers  Offered  $6 

Chicago — A  $6-a-week  pay  in¬ 
crease,  retroactive  to  Jan.  15,  is 
included  in  a  contract  proposal 
agreed  upon  by  negotiators  of  Lo¬ 
cal  16,  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union,  and  the  Chicago  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  The 
increase  would  bring  pay  to  $106 
a  week  for  day  shifts  of  36V4 
hours  and  to  $  1 1 1 .50  for  the  ni^t 
shift  of  3614  hours  and  a  third 
shift  (lobster)  of  30  hours. 
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Dallas  Papers  Change 
Automotive  Formula 

Dallas — ^Under  a  new  formula  place  to  buy  a  car,  rather  than  a 
for  automotive  advertising  in  the  car  as  such,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
Dallas  newspapers,  effective  Feb.  retail  rate. 


IS,  a  distinction  is  established  be¬ 
tween  dealer  advertising  at  the  re¬ 
tail  rate  and  the  general  rate. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms, 
the  “Dallas  formula”  for  automo¬ 
tive  makes  the  general  rate  apply 
when  it’s  “product”  advertising 
(the  particular  make  car),  the  re¬ 
tail  rate  when  it’s  “establishment” 
(dealer)  advertising. 

One  conspicuous  effect  is  to  re¬ 
classify  upwards  from  retail  to 
^neral  rate  the  class  of  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  by  Sears,  Roebuck  in 
launching  its  Allstate  car  in  the 
Dallas  market.  Sears,  with  three 
big  stores  in  Dallas,  enjoyed  the 
llocal  display  rate  when  it  an¬ 
nounced  the  Allstate  in  December. 

For  Both  Papers 

For  some  time,  the  Dallas  news¬ 
papers  have  accepted  all  dealer- 
placed  automotive  advertising  at 
the  retail  rate,  a  practice  devel¬ 
oped  early  in  World  War  II. 
Henceforth,  certain  types  of  dealer- 
placed  advertising  will  fall  under 
the  general,  or  national,  rate.  The 
formula  will  apply  in  both  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald. 

As  announced  to  Dallas  dealers, 
the  following  practice  will  hence¬ 
forth  govern  the  rate  at  which 
automotive  display  advertising  may 
be  placed. 

“All  automobile  display  adver¬ 
tising  placed  by  the  manufacturer, 
distributor,  or  his  advertising 
agent,  will  take  the  general  rate. 

“All  automobile  advertising, 

placed  over  a  multiple  signature 
or  referring  to  multiple  location 
dealerships,  will  take  the  general 
rate. 

“All  automobile  advertising, 

which,  by  intent,  illustration, 

and/or  copy  is  primarily  designed 
to  sell  one  make  of  automobile  in 
competition  with  other  automo¬ 
biles,  will  take  the  general  rate. 

“Automobile  dealer  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  placed  over  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  a  single  dealer  having  a 
single  location  outlet,  will  be 
charged  at  the  retail  display  rate 
earned. 

“Dealer  advertising  is  that  ad¬ 
vertising  which,  by  intent,  illustra¬ 
tion,  and/or  copy  intends  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  advantages  of  doing 
business  with  the  dealer  over 
whose  signature  the  advertising 
appears. 

“Dealer  tie-in  ads  take  retail 
rates.” 

Previously  in  Dallas  (or  since 
Pearl  Harbor),  any  and  all  adver¬ 
tising  placed  by  an  auto  dealer 
was  charged  at  the  local  rate,  in 
the  view  that  the  dealer  was  a 
local  merchant,  selling  cars  as  he 
might  be  selling  appliances.  Now, 
the  dealer  must  be  advertising 
himself,  i.e.,  his  dealership,  as  a 


Important  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Dallas  newspapers  is  the  practice 
of  permitting  dealers  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  placing  tie-in  copy  at 
the  local  rate. 

3  Kinds  of  Copy 

As  typical  of  a  tie-in  ad  getting 
the  retail  rate  was  one  with  this 
theme:  “All  over  Dallas  you  hear 
it.  Go  to  Mohr’s!  Premier  showing 
of  the  1952  Chevrolet,”  The 
dominant  illustration  was  a  picture 
of  the  Mohr  Chevrolet  sales  and 
service  building. 

A  typical  dealer  ad  for  the  re¬ 
tail  rate  was  local  copy  plugging 
“Ed  Maher’s  Trade  Day — the  day 
and  place  to  trade  for  new  ’51 
Ford.”  A  Ford  signature  cut  was 
very  small. 

The  general  rate  was  charged 
on  a  full-page  ad  dominated  by  the 
name  “Chevrolet”  and  a  picture  of 
the  new  car.  Across  the  bottom 
of  the  ad  were  the  names  of  five 
area  dealers. 

As  gleaned  from  discussions 
with  Dallas  newspaper  advertising 
officials,  the  Dallas  formula  is 
based  on  this  principle  (as  seen 
here) : 

Automobile  manufacturers  cre¬ 
ated  competition  among  local  deal¬ 
ers  when  they  established  multiple 
dealerships,  departing  from  the 
original  condition  whereby  a  single 
dealer  enjoyed  the  franchise  from 
the  particular  manufacturer  in  his 
city.  Since  the  competition  exists, 
the  dealers  should  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  compete  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

To  Dallas  newspapers,  the  auto¬ 
motive  rate  has  assumed  impor¬ 
tance,  inasmuch  as  both  dailies 
have  in  the  last  decade,  working 
closer  with  Dallas’  numerous  fast¬ 
growing  and  aggressive  dealers, 
built  up  an  impressive  amount  of 
dealer  advertising  which  is  regard¬ 
ed  here  as  “purely  retail.”  This 
is  in  addition  to  the  normal 
amount  of  general  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising. 

■ 

State  Adopts  7x9 
Prints  for  Publicity 

Albany — ^The  State  Department 
of  Commerce  estimates  an  annual 
saving  of  $1,200  in  photographic 
paper,  mailing  materials  and  post¬ 
age  by  adopting  7x9  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  size  for  photos  in  publicity  re¬ 
leases. 

The  suggestion  brought  a  $100 
reward  to  Thomas  E.  Mulligan, 
Ir.,  senior  publicity  agent,  from 
the  Merit  Award  Board.  Mr. 
Mulligan,  a  former  Albany  news¬ 
paperman,  gave  credit  to  C.  R. 
Woodsum,  United  Press  Newspic- 
tures  manager  here,  for  helping  to 
conduct  research. 


Carter,  Jr.  Carter,  Sr. 

Amon  Carter,  Jr. 
President  of 
Star  Telegram 

Fort  Worth — ^The  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram  has  a  new  president. 

He  is  Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  who  was 
elected  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
Carter  Publications,  Inc.,  directors 
on  Feb.  4. 

Only  32  years  old,  Mr.  Carter 
has  been  connected  with  the  news¬ 
paper  for  21  of  those  years,  having 
started  as  a  carrier  salesman  as 
well  as  office  boy  during  summer 
vacations  from  school. 

After  graduation  from  Culver 
Military  Academy  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  he  worked  in  the 
advertising,  editorial  and  photo¬ 
graphic  departments  until  entering 
the  Army  prior  to  World  War  II. 
He  spent  six  years  in  the  Army, 

27  months  as  a  German  prisoner. 

After  release  from  the  Army,  he 
resumed  his  newspaper  career,  be¬ 
came  a  director  and  treasurer  of 
the  company  four  years  ago  and 
national  advertising  manager  three 
years  ago. 

Amon  Carter,  Sr.,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  con¬ 
tinues  as  publisher.  He  became 
identified  with  the  Fort  Worth 
Star,  parent  of  the  present-day 
Star-Telegram  on  Jan.  15,  1906, 
although  the  first  issue  of  the 
paper  was  published  Feb.  1,  of 
that  year  at  which  time  Mr.  Carter 
was  advertising  manager;  in  fact, 
the  only  man  in  the  department. 

Phil  R.  North,  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  James  R.  Record,  managing 
editor,  was  elected  vicepresident. 
Bert  N.  Honea,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager;  Harold  V. 
Hough,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  circulation,  radio  and  television, 
and  J,  M,  North,  vicepresident  and 
editor,  were  re-elected. 

Changes  were  made  effective 
Feb.  1,  the  46th  anniversary  of  the 
paper. 

■ 

Ottawa  Club  Elects 
And  Gives  Awards 

Ottawa  —  George  Kitchen  of 
the  Canadian  Press  was  elected 
president  of  the  Ottawa  Press  Club 
to  succeed  N.  Gregor  Guthrie  of 
the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal. 

Winners  of  awards  were;  News, 
David  Ghent,  Journal;  Guy  de 
Merlis,  Le  Droit;  Joe  Finn,  Citi¬ 
zen.  Features:  Don  Brittain,  Jour¬ 
nal;  Jean  Taillefer,  Le  Droit,  and 
T.  Ainslee  Kerr,  Journal. 
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Gannett  Doily 
Has  Confab  on  * 
Movies'  Problem 

By  Allen  M.  Widem 
Hartford  —  The  Hartford 
Times,  Gannett  afternoon  daily, 
sponsored  a  one-day  Symposium 
of  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  at 
the  Hartford  Club  on  Feb.  5. 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Times,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting,  which  wai 
preceded  by  a  luncheon  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  dinner.  Some  20 
leaders  of  the  film  exhibition  field  ) 
from  key  centers  of  the  country 
attended  and  subject  matter  ranged  i 
from  double  features  to  theater 
seats  to  traffic  problems.  ! 

Tells  Dailies’  Interest 
“Newspapers,”  commented  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  McKinney  of  J.  P.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  and  Son,  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers,  “have  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interest  with  all  busi¬ 
ness  and  a  special  affinity  for  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  because,  in  the  final 
analysis,  we’re  both  selling  a  per¬ 
ishable  product.  If  the  American 
people  are  going  to  adopt  the 
habit  of  staying  home,  it  will  hurt 
the  newspayiers  and  business,  for 
the  stay-at-home  is  not  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  newspaper-  « 
advertised  products,  inclu^nj  ' 
downtown  movies.” 

He  concluded:  “We  couldn’t  be 
a  complex  society  without  having 
many  things,  including  the  motion 
picture,  to  entertain.  Amusement 
news  —  particularly  motion  pic¬ 
tures — is  just  as  important  as 
world  news,  and  you  movie  men 
can  be  sure  that  the  newspaper 
is  the  greatest  ally  of  the  motion 
picture.  We  have  common  in¬ 
terests.” 

Arthur  H.  DeBra,  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  Relations  Department,  Mo¬ 
tion  Picture  Producers  and  Dis¬ 
tributors  of  America,  said:  “News¬ 
papers  have  served  to  integrate  the 
activities  of  the  community’s  social 
life,  just  as  the  motion  picture  has 
served  to  present  a  window  on  the 
world  to  the  community." 

Reminded  of  Ad  Code 
Ward  E.  Duffy,  Times  associate 
editor,  asked  why  more  care  is 
not  taken  over  selection  of  film 
titles.  He  added  there  should  be 
additional  scrutiny  of  film  adver¬ 
tising. 

Oscar  A.  Doob,  general  theater 
executive  for  Loew’s,  Inc.,  ob¬ 
served  that  the  Johnston  Office 
(MPPDA)  maintains  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Code  and  that  violations  of 
this  code  should  be  reported.  ^ 
Mr.  Doob  praised  Mr.  Murphys 
“unique  method  of  getting  leaders 
of  the  motion  picture  industry  t<r 
gether  to  discuss  common  ills- 
He  urged  similair  programs  by 
other  “community-minded  publish¬ 
ers  in  key  cities.” 

“There  is  a  basic  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  between  many  newspapo 
publishers  and  theatre  officials, 
he  asserted. 
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’Round  World  in  Flash 
When  a  Monarch  Dies 


The  log  of  the  Associated 
Press  notes  that  Feb.  6  loomed  as 
a  dull  day  in  London,  and,  with 
the  outlook  for  a  licht  news  file. 
Day  Editor  Ed  Shanky’s  pipe 
fumed  as  he  made  out  the  assign¬ 
ment  book  along  about  10:44  a.m. 
GMT. 

Ed  Curtis,  the  AP’s  diplomatic 
correspondent,  was  rudely  inter¬ 
rupted  in  his  reading  by  a  “PA" 
flash  at  exactly  10:45.  “TTie  King," 
it  spelled  out,  “died  this  morning 
— official." 

It’s  customary  for  official  news 
of  such  importance  from  Buck¬ 
ingham  Palace  to  come  only  from 
Pi^  Association. 

Within  13  hours,  AP  London 
moved  18,810  words  on  the  death 
of  King  George  VI  and  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Princess  Elizabeth  to  the 
throne. 

A  Real  Busy  Day 

And  so,  for  all  news  agencies, 
Feb.  6  became  a  real  busy  day, 
each  one  demonstrating  how  its 
far-flung  outposts  swing  into  ac¬ 
tion  for  worldwide  coverage  of  a 
major  story. 

It  was  dawn  in  the  United  States 
when  the  flash  from  London 
alerted  news  desks,  within  mo¬ 
ments  after  the  PA  announcement. 
By  urgent  cable,  for  example,  INS 
London  messaged:  “Official  King 
George  Dies  Sandringham.” 

The  first  thought  of  news  edi¬ 
tors  was  of  Nairobi,  East  Africa, 
where  Princess  Elizabeth  was  visit¬ 
ing.  London  bureau  staffers  placed 
phone  calls  to  the  little  town  and 
talked  to  stringers  there  who  were 
covering  the  royal  visit.  (There  are 
24  daily  and  weekly  papers  for 
Kenya  published  in  Nairobi.) 

United  Press  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  through  three  times  in  the 
day  to  George  Kinnear,  who  gave 
detaib  of  tfie  Nairobi  develop¬ 


ments.  He,  incidentally,  was  also 
AP’s  stringer  and  he  won  a  men¬ 
tion  for  “good  spot  coverage”  in 
the  editors’  log. 

Meanwhile,  a  Reuters  bulletin  to 
the  East  African  Standard  had  been 
relayed  to  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
The  local  Reuters  man,  Dando,  got 
on  the  story  with  Gomer  Jones, 
the  agency’s  tour  reporter  who  had 
to  hurry  back  from  Mombassa. 

40,000-Word  Story 

With  sidebars  from  35  countries, 
U.P.  figured  its  Feb.  6  trans-At¬ 
lantic  file  was  90  percent  “King” 
and  executives  commented  on  the 
unusually  large  quantity  of  pic¬ 
tures  sent  by  radio.  A  rough  es¬ 
timate  put  the  first  day’s  wordage, 
from  all  points,  at  40,000. 

To  stay  with  the  story  for  an¬ 
other  several  weeks,  U.P.  moved 
four  men  from  Paris  to  London, 
including  A.  L.  Bradford,  vice- 
president  for  Europe,  and  Ken- 
ne’h  Miller,  a  son  of  the  late 
Webb  Miller. 

Charles  Smith,  the  INS  London 
manager,  who  was  in  Oslo  ar¬ 
ranging  for  coverage  of  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games,  boarded  the  first  plane 
to  London.  He  moved  for  im¬ 
mediate  distribution  a  series  of  six 
articles  on  the  new  queen.  John 
E.  Carlova,  a  specialist  on  the 
Royal  family  and  political  leaders, 
had  just  prepared  the  series  in 
connection  with  the  South  Africa- 
Australia  tour  by  the  Princess. 

This  series,  newly-titled  “Eliza¬ 
beth — the  Queen,”  went  out  for 
AMs  and  Marvin  Stone  went  to 
work  on  a  PM  series,  “Britain’s 
new  Queen — Elizabeth  II.” 

U.P.  also  rashed  a  series  by 
Charles  M.  McCann,  cable  editor 
in  New  York,  who  formerly  cov¬ 
ered  the  Royal  family.  He  has 
known  the  new  Queen  since  she 


was  five  years  old. 

Immediately  after  the  flash, 
AP’s  Robert  S.  F.  Jones  flew  to 
Sandringham  and  he  scored  a 
beat  of  about  four  hours  on  such 
information  as  the  probable  cause 
of  death  and  who  found  the  King 
dead — the  valet. 

.Sandringham  Coverage 

Photographer  Eddie  Worth  was 
in  a  plane  over  Sandringham  just 
before  such  flights  were  prohibi¬ 
ted  and  he  obtained  a  picture 
showing  the  church  with  flag  at 
half  staff. 

AP  editors  recalled  Tom  Ochil¬ 
tree’s  prophetic  lead  on  the  story 
of  Elizabeth’s  departure  a  few 
days  ago — “Princess  Elizabeth  took 
a  last  long  look  at  the  lined  face 
of  her  faffier.” 

British  officialdom  clamped  a 
pool  arrangement  on  photogra¬ 
phers  at  the  Airport  to  cover  the 
new  Queen’s  return  home. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  demon¬ 
strated  its  speed  with  color  pro¬ 
cesses,  printing  a  full-page  four- 
color  portrait  of  Elizabeth  II  in 
Thursday  editions. 

R 

Havana  Herald 
Converted  to  Tabloid 

Havana  —  The  Havana  Herald 
turned  tabloid  Feb.  1  when  it 
changed  from  an  eight-page,  regu¬ 
lar  sized  format  to  a  16-page,  16- 
inch  makeup.  It  sells  at  5c  per 
copy. 

llie  English-speaking  Cuban 
daily  entered  the  tabloid  field  -with 
an  exclusive  front  page  picture  of 
Policarpo  Soler,  Cuba’s  Public  En¬ 
emy  No.  1,  who  is  being  widely 
sought  since  breaking  out  of  jail 
last  Nov.  25. 

The  Herald  is  published  by 
Amadeo  H.  Barletta,  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  big  Cuban  daily,  El 
Mundo,  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  the  former  Miss  Ruth 
Constad  who  once  served  as  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  staffer  in  Paris  and  New 
York. 


N.  Y.  Editors 
Fion  z  uoys  of 
'Conversations' 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  —  A  two-day 
program  of  “conversations”  has 
been  arranged  for  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  here  Feb.  11-12  by  Program 
Chairman  Oxie  Reichler  of  the 
Yonkers  Herald-Statesman. 

The  “news  blackout”  is  the  topic 
assigned  to  a  panel  consisting  of 
ASNE  President  Alexander  F. 
Jones  of  the  Syracuse  Herald 
Journal;  Lafayette  R.  Blanchard 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  and  Anthony  Leviero  of 
the  New  York  Times  Washington 
Bureau.  The  quizmasters  will  be 
Norris  Paxton  of  the  Associated 
Press  Albany  Bureau,  Robert  W. 
Stanley  of  the  Amsterdam  Evening 
Recorder  and  Wellington  Wales  of 
the  Auburn  Citizen- Advertiser. 

Other  “conversations”  deal  tvith 
state  wire  services,  newspictures. 
Teletypesetter,  television,  news¬ 
writing,  and  Senator  McCarthy.  At 
a  Monday  dinner  session,  the  topic 
will  be  “Sex  in  the  Press,”  the 
panel  consisting  of  T.  R.  Sunde  of 
the  New  York  News,  Earl  O.  Sto- 
witts  of  the  Amsterdam  Recorder, 
James  A.  Wechsler  of  the  New 
York  Post,  Lee  B.  Wood  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  Sun, 
and  William  J.  Woods  of  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch.  The  quizmas¬ 
ters:  Norman  R.  Baker  of  the 
Nyack  Journal-News  and  George 
A.  Cornish  of  the  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune. 

Hugh  W.  Robertson  of  the 
Westchester  County  Publishers  is 
president. 

■ 

BuHalo  Almanac 

The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening 
News  has  issued  its  1952  Buffalo 
Evening  News  Almanac  and  Fact 
Book,  containing  192  pages  and 
retailins  at  50  cents  a  copy. 
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DON  QUIXOTE  TAFT  ME  AND  MY  SHADOW— I  HOPE 

Roche.  Bnfalo  (N.  Y.)  CoHiier-Express  Sobinaon,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 


IN  THE  'GRANITE  STATE' 

Williams,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


stickers,  and  mats.  It  is  mailed 
to  store  managers  and  buyers  in 
97  leading  department  stores. 

Parker  Asks  Newspapers  5)  Reprint  Mailings.  Reprints 

MM  w  w  AW  *  A  *  W  furnished  by  Parker  and  are 

M  \A/h ^  included  in  the  trade  letter  mail- 

A  Ww  M  Idf  A  a%i4>C/w«  A  & CKfCO  jng  for  use  as  store  interior  and 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


(Second  of  Two  Articles) 
Biggest  thing  needed  in  news¬ 
papers  today  is  salesmanship,  ac¬ 
cording  to  James  N.  Black  and 
David  G.  Watrous,  sales  manager 
and  advertising  manager  respec¬ 
tively  of  The  Parker  Pen  Co. 

“If  a  daily’s  sales  stalf  knew 
how  to  sell  their  product  (the  news¬ 
paper)  half  as  well  as  Parker  sales¬ 
men  know  how  to  sell  our  lines 
and  ad  campaigns,”  both  men 
agree,  “they'd  not  only  be  helping 
their  advertisers,  but  would  be 
helping  themselves  as  well.” 

Mr.  Black  points  out,  however, 
that  as  with  all  salesmen  (includ¬ 
ing  Parker’s),  habit  patterns  are 
formed  which  are  not  necessarily 
constructive. 

“It  is  altogether  too  easy  for 
the  retail  advertising  salesman  to 
follow  his  normal  pattern  of  op¬ 
eration.”  he  said.  “Without  ques¬ 
tion,  it  is  from  this  normal  pattern 
that  the  salesman  realizes  the  bulk 
of  his  linage.  It  appears  to  be  an 
exception,  in  many  cases,  for  a 
retail  advertising  salesman  to  go 
after  the  extra  business  available 
through  tie-ins  with  Parker  pro¬ 
motions  and  those  of  other  adver¬ 
tisers.” 

National  Spacemen  Excepted 

Both  men  hastened  to  empha¬ 
size  that  their  criticism  of  newspa¬ 
per  space  salesmen  was  not  direc¬ 
ted  to  the  national  advertising 
salesman  per  se,  but  rather  to 
the  retail  ad  salesman  who 
“calls  on  the  same  accounts  every 
Tuesday  morning  and  deviates 
neither  to  sell  them  extra  promo¬ 
tional  advertising  nor  to  try  for 
any  retail  advertising  accounts.” 

Pointing  out  that  newspapers  by 
and  large  are  just  beginning  to 
“dabble”  in  cooperating  with  an 
advertiser,  Mr.  Watrous  finds 
“they  are  interested  but  still 
haven’t  half  tried.” 

Cites  Example 

Lest  newspaper  ad  managers 
and  merchandising  heads  get  the 
idea  that  Parker  Pen  is  seeking 
the  impossible  in  the  way  of  mer¬ 
chandising  assistance,  Mr.  Wat¬ 
rous  cited  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  &  Tribune  as  being  “one 
of  several  papers  in  the  U.  S.  now 
working  aggressively  on  well-or¬ 
ganized  national-local  newspaper 
promotions,”  and  as  a  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  daily  that  has  “fully  and 
successfully  tried”  to  cooperate 
with  Parker  Pen. 

This  paper,  in  his  opinion,  as 
with  other  dailies,  “helps  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  do  a  real  local-selling 
job,”  through  a  five-point  mer¬ 
chandising  program. 

As  explained  by  Mr.  Watrous, 


window  displays. 

6)  Letters  to  Publishers.  The 
,  .  ,  R&T  helps  Parker’s  Iowa  salesman 

the  paper  first  talks  over  the  prob-  p^gp^re  a  letter  to  200  Iowa  news- 
lems  at  hand  with  Roy  ^tter,  Iowa  p^pgr  publishers,  in  which  they  are 
sales  rep  for  Parker  to  get  ^-gg^j  jq  solicit  Parker  advertising 

the  over-all  picture  of  Parkers  ad  firm’s  cam- 

plans  m  all  media.  paign  in  the  R&T.  This  letter  goes 

Step  No.  2  involves  the  Regis-  out  under  the  Parker  Pen  station- 
ter  &  Tribune’s  merchandising  gry  and  over  Mr.  Utter’s  signature, 
manager  and  national-local  coordi-  (Other  letters  are  signed  by  Ever-  17 
nator  going  into  a  huddle,  the  for-  gtt  W.  Munsell,  R&T’s  manager  Wlj 
mer  being  responsible  for  services  merchandising  division  of  the  na-  mD 
performed  among  retail  and  tional  advertising  department;  J.  P  | 
wholesale  Parker  outlets  outside  w.  Beard,  in  charge  of  national 
of  Des  Moines.  The  latter  per-  advertising,  or  Charles  J.  Feld-  . 
forms  the  same  service  within  the  mann,  manager  of  general  adver- 
city;  calls  on  retailers  to  advise  tising).  J 

them  in  person  as  to  the  scope  of  7)  Window  Display.  Parker  ^ 
the  promotion  and  to  urge  them  to  provides  display  material  used  in 
tie-in  with  co-op  space.  r&T  windows  located  in  the  lobby  f  I 

‘Tailor  Made’  Program  of  the  paper’s  building  and  which 

Step  No.  3,  says  Mr.  Watrous,  are  exhibited  for  a  period  of  seven 
is  perhaps  of  greatest  use  to  to  10  days. 

Parker  out  of  the  Register  &  Trib-  Personal  Calls 

une’s  entire  “tailor-made”  mer-  As  the  fourth  step  in  its  serv- 
chandising  program;  and  may  in-  ice  to  an  advertiser,  says  Mr.  Wat- 
clude  all  or  part  of  the  follow-  rous,  the  R&T’s  national-local  co- 
ing  services:  ordinator  goes  to  work  on  dealers 

1 )  Dealer  trade  letters  Pre-  ^)es  ^^oines.  This  man  is  a 
pared  by  R&T’s  merchandising  de-  member  of  the  national,  rather 
partment  and  typed  on  its  station-  local,  ad  department,  because 

ery,  these  letters  are  mailed  to  ^  know  national  ad 

regular  Parker  outlets,  plus  pros-  schedules  so  that  he  may  sell  tie- 
pective  Parker  dealers.  , 

■>)  Jumbo  cards.  These  are  Armed  with  factory  and  agency- 
laree-size  cards  (black  printed  on  prepared  material,  he  personally 
colored  stock)  and  follow  the  calls  on  departnaent  store  buyers, 
same  general  pattern  as  the  trade  stationery  stores  and  jewelers  to 

present  Parker  mats,  arrange 

3)  Profit  Pointers.  A  monthly  schedules,  etc. 

bulletin  edited  by  the  R&T  for  Final  step  comes  when  the  R&T 
mailing  to  12  drug  wholesalers  wraps  up  its  merchandising  pro- 
and  1,257  retail  druggists  to  keep  gram  in  a  package  presented  to 
them  informed  on  upcoming  cam-  ^r.  Watrous  in  the  form  of  a 
p^jgns  complete  merchandising  report. 

4)  Promotion  Previews.  This  “Awhile  back  I  presented  a 
bulletin  in  letter-form  features  number  of  merchandising  services 
products  advertised  in  the  Sunday  which  Parker  would  like  to  get 
Register’s  Picture  Magazine  and  from  more  newspapers,  Mr.  Wat- 
This  Week.  It  stimulates  dealers  rous  reminded  (see  part  I).  This 
to  give  active  support  to  Parker  outline  of  what  the  Register  & 
(and  other  advertisers)  campaigns.  Tribune  actually  does  for  Parker 
as  well  as  offering  display  cards,  should  convince  other  papers  that 

such  services  do  exist  and  are  not 

4  Nu  RwMuGijthw  “  “'*■ 

Allncwino(ys...(k>«<'3^  Summing  up  the  question  of 

merchandising  services,  Mr.  Wat¬ 
rous  said:  “Between  the  mer¬ 
chandising  services  of  papers  like 
the  Register  &  Tribune  and  Park¬ 
er’s  sales  staff,  we  whip  up  a  good 
local  promotion  for  Parker  Pen 
and  Flaminaire  lighters.” 

ToAty-wriMvtAeKkcTiMflfM*  ^ 

Reps  Often  Ignored 

S|^"E=E~~=  Belief  that  newspapers  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  “often 
excellent  suggestions”  of  their  na- 
rr-.:;--.— tional  representatives  was  ex- 
pressed  by  Mr.  Watrous  who  told 
E&P  how  last  summer  Parker 

- -  spread  a  luncheon  in  Chicago  for 

the  representatives  of  its  400-odd 
Stake  in  Gift  Market  is  High.  newspapers. 


Dealers  Get,  Give  Parker  Support 


“We  outlined  our  upcoming 
campaign;  asked  them  to  light  fires 
under  their  respective  papers  to 
get  us  all  the  local  support  pos¬ 
sible,”  he  declared.  “The  reps 
themselves  were  more  than  willing 
to  cooperate,  and  while  we  did 
get  help  from  many  of  their  news¬ 
papers,  we  discovered  that  a  lot 
of  dailies  don’t  listen  to  the  often 
excellent  suggestions  of  their  rep¬ 
resentatives.  These  men,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  should  be  as  close  to  their 
papers  as  the  paper’s  own  sales 
staff.” 

Mr.  Watrous  further  noted  that 
Parker’s  salesmen  are  enthused  for 
the  most  part  over  the  job  that 
newspapers  have  done  for  the  com¬ 
pany  in  the  two  years  they’ve 
been  scheduled  but,  he  added, 
“they  wouldn’t  want  us  to  give 
up  our  national  magazine  sched¬ 
ule.  I  feel  the  same  way  myself. 
While  we  are  satisfied  with  re¬ 
sults  of  our  use  of  newspapers,  I 
must  admit  that  magazines  do  a 
better  job  of  basic  selling  on  our 
retailers  for  the  advertising  in¬ 
vestment;  they  get  the  dealer  to 
not  only  accept  our  campaigns  but 
to  understand  our  selling  problems 
as  well.” 

Parker’s  Problems 

Son>e  idea  of  the  selling  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  Parker’s  top  brass 
feels  both  its  dealers  and  media 
should  be  familiar  can  best  be 
seen  in  a  fast  outline  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  overall  operation.  It  will 
also  explain  Parker’s  emphasis  of 
merchandising  services. 

To  begin  with,  Kenneth  Parker, 
president,  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
importance  of  advertising  in  the 
writing  instrument  business.  To 
stress  this  point,  he  has  said  on 
occasion  that  his  firm  is  as  much 
in  the  advertising  business  as  in 
the  writing  instrument  business. 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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One  Great  Metropolitan  Newspaper 


...stretches  your 
Advertising  Dollar  farther  in  this 


MARION 


M.  VERNON 


DOVE^ 


WnEW  PHILADELPHIA 


SEBRING 


ARDON^  CLEVELANbj^RTA 


I  i.  *.a.-alSa 
BOCYRUS 


ISALEM 


WELLINGTON 


TIFFIN  ^  POST"  P  A 


3>r,  Vis  NORWALK 

-« BELLEVUEfi^jR 


NILES 


W  ARREN 


iOUg^BjgS’PAINESVILLE 

^NNEAUTg*>V 


J  ON£  News  pa 
’  iOC A I  Covero, 
ON£  low  COS 


(Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

$1,547,706,000  $1,222,735,000 

392,224,000  290,386,000 

235,613,000  100,135,000 

47,691,000  26,515,000 

81,637,000  57,977,000 

2,484,344,000  1,794,240,000 

Vig^urti^Salts  .Wauujfmmtnt  Surtty.  May.  /95/ 


Total  Retail  Sales  .... 

Food  Sales . 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  . 

Drug  Sales . 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  . 
Eff.  Buying  Income  .  .  . 

*Akro»f  Canton.  Youngstou  n  not  indudtd. 


The  .plain  Dealer's  Market 
Survey  Department  can  assist  you  in 
checking  your  merchandising 
coverage  with  current 
market  data  for  Cleveland. 
Write  for  information. 


n.KVEl^ 


PLAIN  DEALER 


iJevelund  s  llotne  iSeicspaper 

Cresiner  X  ooilttaril.  Inr.,  New  York.  (^hira»o.  Di'truit.  San  FranciM'o,  Lms  Anycries 

A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 


Parker  Pen  Story 

continued  from  page  14 

This  attitude  has  conditioned  all 
advertising  and  promotion  think¬ 
ing  at  Parker  Pen  over  many  years. 

“The  fountain  pen  and  mechani¬ 
cal  pencil  business,”  he  once  told 
stockholders,  “is  a  sharply  compe¬ 
titive  specialty  industry  in  which 
any  company’s  position  is  always 
precarious.” 

Rivalry  between  Parker  and 
Sheaffer  is  legendary  with  the 
sdes  battle  getting  particularly 
bitter  when  the  Christmas  gift  mar¬ 
ket  moves  onto  the  battlegroimd. 
(Sheaffer  recently  shifted  advertis¬ 
ing  emphasis  to  newspapers  and 
weekly  magazines,  E&P,  Jan.  12, 
page  75).  That’s  because  a  big 
chunk  of  the  industry’s  $200,000,- 
000  retail  sales  are  for  gifts — and 
Christmas  accounts  for  the  big¬ 
gest  share  (next  in  line:  birthdays, 
school  openings,  and  graduations). 

Gift  Stake  Heavy 

Because  a  greater  percentage  of 
its  products  are  in  the  higher- 
priced  brackets  which  are  more  of¬ 


ten  bought  as  gifts,  Parker’s  stake 
in  the  gift  market  is  extra  heavy. 
The  pen  manufacturer  claims  that 
60%  of  all  sales  of  its  $13.50- 
and-up  “51”  pens  are  for  gifts  (see 
cut)  which,  incidentally,  are  pur¬ 
chased  slightly  more  by  men  than 
by  women. 

Trading  up  customers  from  buy¬ 
ing  the  cheapest  writing  instru¬ 
ment  to  a  higher-priced,  semi- 
luxurious  model,  is  perhaps  the 
toughest  part  of  the  pen  industry’s 
battle  and  helps  explain  why  Ken¬ 
neth  Parker  insists  his  firm  is  also 
in  the  ad  business. 

Another  factor  which  keeps  pen 
competition  point-sharp  is  market 
saturation,  about  which  few  agree 
but  all  probably  worry.  Then  too, 
there  is  the  contention  by  some 
manufacturers  that  pens  already 
in  consumers’  pockets  are  too  well 
made  and  consequently  last  too 
long. 

These,  then,  are  the  main  rea¬ 
sons  why  Parker  strives  for  fresh 
sales  ideas  and  welcomes  them 
from  local  newspap>ers;  ideas  and 
promotions  that  dramatically  drive 
home  Parker’s  never-ceasing  battle- 
cry,  “The  world’s  most  wanted 


NEW  YORK  STATE’S 

2ND  largest  market 


IS  THE 


BUFFALO  MARKET 


In  Metropolitan  Markets  .... 

(as  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Census)  “ 

the  Buffalo  Area  ranks: 

14th  in  population 

10th  in  manufacturing  employment 

14th  in  food  sales 

14th  in  automotive  sales 

15th  in  furniture  and  appliance  store  sales 

13th  in  hardware  and  building  material  store  sales 

15th  in  drug  store  sales 

(Source:  U.  S.  Census  figures) 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  has  the  largest  City  and  Retail 
Zone  circulation  in  New  York  State  outside  of  Greater  New 
York. 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS 
AND  YOU  SELL 

THE  WHOLE  BUFFALO  MARKET 

Buffalo  Evening  News 


pen!”  and  make  pen  owners  want  ! 

a  replacement  as  well  as  being  rCL'pilkCL  AddSCl 
.w^  of  «ha.  poo  u.  buy  as  .  SeCtiOH  , 

Parker  gives  its  25,000  dealers  A  dash  of  paprika  was  added 
a  full  measure  of  backing.  A  con-  to  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
stant  barrage  of  promotional  mate-  Chronicle’s  six-page  food  section 
rial  is  maintained  by  Harold  P.  Jan.  31,  which  was  devoted  to 
Nutley,  sales  promotion  manager,  spices  and  herbs, 
and  A.  Bodine  Southworth,  sales  The  paprika  was  ink  of  the 
production  manager.  exact  color  of  the  hot  seasoning. 

Three  annual  dealer  promotion  prepared  especially  for  the  Chron- 
kits  for  special  gift  times  are  pre-  icle  by  California  Ink  Co.  An  edi- 
pared  and  contain,  in  addition  to  torial  feature  of  the  section  was  a 
free  newspaper  mats  (see  cut),  chart  listing  and  describing  40  dif- 
varieties  of  window  and  counter  ferent  spices  and  herbs, 
posters,  easels,  and  free  direct  mail 

pieces  which  can  also  be  purchased  1948,  when  Elgin  National  J 


imprinted  at  less  than  cost. 
Packaging  is  another  vital  point 


Watch  Co.  divided  the  cost  of  the 
ad  and  supplied  half  the  questions 


of-purchase  promotion  and  is  de-  on  watch-buying  habits,  there  were 
signed  to  set  off  small  pens  and  65,322  replies. 


pencils  dramatically  enough  to 
catch  customers’  eyes.  These  elabo- 


And  the  penmaker  is  constantly 
delving  into  product  research  b<^ 


rate  boxes,  incidentally,  come  high,  cause,  as  sales  director  Black  puts 
While  furnished  free  to  dealers,  “We  believe  with  religious  zeal 
the  box  containing  the  “51”  pen  y,at  constant  product  improvement 
stands  Parker  around  60ct  one  box  jj  jjjg  only  real  guarantee  we  and 
encasing  the  highest-priced  $275  our  dealers  have  for  the  future." 

Ad  Bureau 

about  $8.00.  Looking  back  over  the  first  two 

On  top  of  these,  there  are  the  y^urs  of  using  newspaper  space, 
expensive  store  cases  cabinets  and  Watrous  had  high  praise  for 
trays  which  dealers  also  get  at  less  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
than  cost  after  Parker  spends  thou-  Bureau,"  he  said,  “was  of 

sands  of  dollars  designing  and  incalculable  assistance  to  us  when 
testing  them.  expresssed  interest  in  news- 

Market,  Product  Research  papers  and  later  in  helping  us  to  ^ 


testing  them.  expresssed  interest  in  news- 

Market,  Product  Research  papers  and  later  in  helping  us  to  ^ 
Market  and  product  research  actually  get  started.  It  was  most  ■ 
are  two  activities  with  high  priori-  helpful  in  making  available  to 
ty  at  Parker  Pen  Co.  Four  years  Parker  its  know-how  of  corr^ 
ago,  for  example,  it  spent  $30,000  newspaper  usage  and  in  supplying 
to  uncover  customer  buying  habits  ideas  for  improving  local-level 
and  patterns;  found  the  18  to  24-  merchandising  practices.” 
year  age  group  to  be  the  hottest  “However,”  Parker’s  ad  mana- 
potential  market.  Other  findings:  ger  concluded,  “it  has  been  our 
49%  of  people  over  14  years  of  experience  that  our  retailers  don’t 
age  have  one  pen;  33%  have  two  all  agree  with  the  Bureau’s  premise 
or  more;  26%  own  pen  and  pen-  that  ‘all  business  is  local.’  While 
cil  sets;  and  14%  have  no  pen  all  dealers  approve  our  use  of 
at  all.  Another  finding:  two  years  newspaper  advertising,  they  want 
after  buying  or  receiving  a  pen,  us  to  continue  using  national  media 
many  owners  again  become  “pos-  too.” 
sible”  prospects;  and  in  five  years  ■ 

Richmond  Doctor 

four  years  old,  still  hold  true  in  DiagnOSGO  by  Pr6SS 
general.  Richmond,  Va. — In  an  unpit- 

An  audit  of  buying  trends  was  cedented,  on-the-record  session,  j 
instituted  by  Parker  a  few  years  the  doctors  of  Richmond  asked 
back.  Informally  called  the  “Jr.  newsmen  for  diagnosis  of  what 
Nielsen,”  this  audit  checked  the  ails  the  medical  profession, 
stocks  of  50  stationery,  jewelry  jhey  got  one,  all  right.  The 
and  department  stores  in  much  the  diagnosis  included  too  high  charg* 
same  way  that  Nielsen  Indexes,  gs,  failure  to  tell  patients  what’s 
studies  and  reports  on  larger  sam-  wrong  with  them,  unwillingness  to 
pies.  This  audit,  ^conducted  by  go  on  night  calls,  keeping  patients 
Dun  &  ^  Bradstreet’s  market  re-  waiting  too  long,  too  much  special- 
search  division,  was  later  expand-  ization  and  “scientific  aloofness." 


ed  to  include  200  stores  plus  drug 
outlets. 

Prior  to  these  “Jr.  Nielsens,” 


The  meeting  was  conducted  by 
the  Richmond  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  for  the  press.  Dr.  Edward 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  ond  PublitKor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notfonot  topresoffitotivot 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


Parker  picked  up  brand  preference  Haddock,  chairman  of  the  society  s 
figures  by  running  one-column  ads  public  relations  committee,  said 
in  the  Satevepost.  Headlined:  answers  would  be  issued  later. 
“Gift  free  to  everyone  who  re-  The  session  began  as  an  off-th«- 
plies  to  these  simple  questions,”  cuff  affair.  Before  it  ended,  the 
the  ad  asked  what  brand  pen  do  doctors  agreed  they  would  be  glad 
'  you  use?  Did  you  buy  it  as  a  to  have  the  proceedings  reported 
•  gift?  etc.  in  the  newspapers.  At  the  san* 

These  ads  ran  i"  1947  and  1948  time,  the  society  announced  b 
and,  says  Mr.  Watrous,  resulted  would  henceforth  open  all  its  meet- 
in  71,236  replies  the  first  year  and  ings  to  newsmen. 
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The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  publishes  seven  days  a  week. 
The  second  Philadelphia  newspaper  also  publishes 
seven  days  a  w-eek. 

Every  important  metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  reports  seven-day  advertising  figures  as  a  basis  for 
analysis  and  comparison. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  conforms  to  this  established 
practice. 

We  are  proud  of  THE  INQUIRER  every  day  of  the  w’eek. 
We  are  proud  of  The  Inquirer’s  long  record  of  total 
advertising  leadership  in  America’s  3rd  market. 

To  increase  sales  in  Philadelphia,  be  sure  that  your 
schedule  is  headed  by  the  newspaper  that  stands  first . . . 
THE  INQUIRER. 


Jlnquim 

M*hiludt*lphia  Thi»  inquirer 

Cxctusive  Adverfising  HepnuntaHres:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longocre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobicot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  Wert  Coast  Represenfofives.-  FITZPATRICK 
A  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Fronciico,  Gorfleld  1-7946  *  1127  Wihhire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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ot  Total 


Consecutive  Year  ot  T 
Advertising  Leadersh 
In  Philadelphia !  \ 


THE  ONLY  PHILADELPHIA 
NEWSPAPER  TO  SHOW  A  GAIN 
IN  1951  ... 

. . .  a  gain  uf  875,000  lines  of  advertising.  In 
1951,  The  INQLIIRER  carried  the  largest  vol¬ 
ume  of  advertising  ever  published  by  any 
Philadelphia  newspaper  in  a  similar  period. 

ADVERTISING  LINAGE  YEAR  1951* 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  ..36,894,000  lines 

2nd  Newspaper . 30,1 59,000  lines 

INQUIRER  leadership  . .  6,735,000  lines 

*SoMrce;  Media  Records 
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Hungarians  Use 
Red  Paper  To 
Smuggle  Appeal 


Members  of  the  Hungarian  un‘ 
derground,  at  a  premeditated  risk 
of  their  lives,  recently  tised  the 
ofScial  newspaper  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  party  of  Hungary  to  smug¬ 
gle  an  appeal  out  of  the  country. 

The  message,  an  appeal  to  the 
United  Nations  to  stop  mass  de¬ 
portations,  was  set  up  in  Cyrillic 
characters  to  look  like  a  course  in 
Russian. 

Mailed  to  Paris 

The  underground  workers  add¬ 
ed  the  Hungarian  text  of  Vishin- 
sky’s  notorious  “laughing  speech” 
at  the  UN,  and  printed  a  faked 
middle  sheet  which  looked  exactly 
like  a  regular  page  of  Hungary’s 
official  Communist  newspaper, 
Szabad  Nep. 

They  inserted  these  faked  mid¬ 
dle  pages  in  copies  of  the  untam¬ 
pered  edition,  typed  out  a  small 
message  on  a  slip  of  paper,  scorn¬ 
ing  “imperialist  warmongers,”  and 
—using  envelopes  with  the  name 
of  a  Red  workers’  union  on  them 
— mailed  all  this  to  several  ad¬ 
dresses  in  Paris,  where  the  UN 
General  Assembly  was  in  session. 

The  censor  in  Budapest  didn’t 
bother  his  superiors  for  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Russian  text,  bearing 
the  title  of  “Russian  language 
course.”  As  most  Hungarians,  he 


did  not  ^>eak  Russian  or  read  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet  used  by  Slav 
languages  and  very  different  from 
the  Latin  letters  used  in  Hun¬ 
garian. 

The*  addressee  in  Paris  didn’t 
read  Russian  either.  They  noticed, 
however,  that  Pages  1,  2,  5  and  6 
were  dated  Nov.  13,  while  the 
middle  sheet  —  Pages  3  and  4  — 
carried  the  date  of  Nov.  15.  Look¬ 
ing  for  a  clue,  they  turned  to  the 
Russian  text,  translation  of  which 
showed  it  to  be  an  appeal  to  the 
UN. 

The  Association  of  Free  Hun¬ 
garian  Journalists,  organization  of 
emigre  Hungarian  newspapermen 
in  all  countries,  transmitted  the  ap¬ 
peal  to  UN  officials. 


H-A  Spearheads 
Doped  Meat  Probe 


Mercy  Mission 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — Glen  W. 
Naves,  Spartanburg  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  and  Harry  White,  Herald- 
Journal  photographer,  recently 
flew  nearly  1,800  miles  with  an 
Air  Force  crew  on  a  mercy  mis¬ 
sion  to  carry  Wilber  Dempsey, 
young  Spartanburg  Air  Force  Re¬ 
serve  lieutenant,  to  Southeastern 
Polio  Respirator  Center,  Houston, 
Texas,  for  extended  treatment. 


f^ocliester,  fj.  IJ.,  leads  all 
U.  S.  big  cities  in  per  capita 
dollar  value  production  of 
manufactured  products.* 
High  value  production  of 
known  branded  merchan¬ 
dise  means  skilled  workers, 
steady  employment,  bigb 
buying  power. 


*Soarce:  U.  S,  Census 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
DEMOCRAT  &  CHRONICLE 


Ttco  of  22  Gannett  Newspapers 


Represented  by 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son  Chicago  •  New  York  •  San  Francisco 


Chicago  —  The  horsemeat  scan¬ 
dal  here  has  resulted  in  new  facets 
tapped  by  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  which  revealed  illegal 
doctoring  of  meats  through  the 
use  of  sodium  sulphite  by  meat 
retailers. 

At  the  present  time,  local  and 
federal  investigators  are  probing 
various  angles  of  illegal  horse- 
meat  sales  and  adulteration  and 
doping  of  beef  and  pork.  The  lat¬ 
ter  was  uncovered  by  Buddy  Mc¬ 
Hugh,  H-A  reporter,  who  pur¬ 
chased  meat  in  10  butcher  shops 
and  found  that  eight  of  10  re¬ 
tailers  were  using  sodium  sulphite 
on  their  meats  in  violation  of  the 
law, 

H-A  reporters  were  also  investi¬ 
gating  alleged  bombings  and  the 
responsibility  of  murders  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  horsemeat  racket. 


Truth  Is  Sole 
Responsibility^ 
Brown  Insists 


Posthumous  Refund 

Dallas  —  Publication  by  the 
Dallas  News  of  income  tax  re¬ 
funds  turned  up  the  name  of  the 
late  H.  R.  Knickerbocker,  famed 
foreign  correspondent  who  died  in 
a  plane  crash  in  India  in  1949. 


Laymen  Respond 
To  Daily  Prayer  Idea 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — ^Laymen  of 
all  faiths,  invited  by  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  to  lead 
their  community  in  prayer  on  the 
paper’s  front  page,  have  responded 
overwhelmingly  to  the  new  fea¬ 
ture. 

For  several  years  the  Democrat 
and  Chronicle  has  run  seasonal 
prayers  by  Rochester'  clergymen 
through  the  month  of  December. 
As  year’s  series  was  running 
out.  Managing  Editor  George  R. 
Shoals  decided  to  invite— by  way 
of  a  promotion  box — ^laymen  to 
submit  prayers  of  their  own  au¬ 
thorship  to  run  in  the  spot  pre¬ 
viously  given  to  the  clergy. 

While  it  sometimes  amounted  to 
somewhat  of  a  task  to  get  clergy¬ 
men  to  submit  their  prayers  by 
deadline,  the  city  desk  now  re¬ 
ceived  a  steady  and  abundant 
stream  of  devotional  thoughts. 
Within  10  days  there  was  a  back¬ 
log  assuring  publication  until 
April. 

While  the  prayer  idea  proved 
popular,  it  also  proved  an  admin¬ 
istrative  headache.  The  city  desk 
has  to  make  a  daily  accounting  to 
make  sure  the  flow  of  lay  prayers 
can  be  shut  off  in  time  for  the 
clergy  to  take  over  again  Dec.  1. 


Sevellon  Brown,  editor-publisher 
of  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal 
says  American  newspapers  should 
engage  solely  in  the  pursuit  ol 
truth. 

They  should  have  no  responsi¬ 
bility  to  support  special  interests 
or  causes,  even  when  they  are 
good  ones,  he  declared  in  a  panel 
discussion  Jan.  30  at  the  Third 
National  Conference  of  the  U.  S. 
National  Commission  for  UNES¬ 
CO  at  Hunter  College,  New  York. 

Mr.  Brown  pointed  out  that  at 
the  Geneva  conference  called  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  an  inter¬ 
national  convention  on  freedom  of 
information,  U.S.  representatives 
opposed  the  idea  that  the  press  has 
a  responsibility  to  promote  various 
causes,  however  admirable. 

“The  ideal  newspaper,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “should  not  have  to  work 
for  any  special  object.  It  is  our 
business  to  engage  solely  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.” 

Professor  Lyman  Bryson  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  raised  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  press  has  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  present  a  balanced 
picture  of  events  and  “show  areas 
of  constructive  agreement  as  well 
as  conflict.” 

Mr.  Brown  replied  that  the 
press  does  have  this  responsibility 
and  said  it  was  his  opinion  that 
U.S.  newspapers  are  presenting  in¬ 
creasingly  balanced  and  objective 
views  in  their  reporting  of  world 
affairs  in  particular. 


Negro  Series  in  Book 

Toledo — ^The  16  stories  which 
William  A.  Brower  wrote  on  the 
present-day  relationship  between 
the  Negro  and  his  fellow  .Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  compiled  into  a 
Toledo  Blade  Five-Inch  Book,  en¬ 
titled  “15,000,000  Americans.” 


English  Union  Posts 
Awards  in  Journalism 

Journalists  and  broadcasters 
who  made  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  greater  friendship  and 
understanding  between  peoples  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  countries  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  again  this  year  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  -  Speaking  Union  throu^ 
“Awards  for  Better  Understand¬ 


ing.’ 


'Tide  for  Triplets* 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. — A  “Tide 
for  Triplets”  fund  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  Whitehall  Times 
to  raise  cash  and  gifts  for  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  J. 
Gosselin  of  Whitehall.  Mrs.  Gos- 
selin  recently  gave  birth  to  triplet 
boys. 


Candidates  may  be  of  any  na¬ 
tionality  but  material  for  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  judges  is  restricted 
to  written  or  spoken  English. 
Candidates  may  be  nominated  by 
any  individual  or  organization. 
Work  to  be  judged  must  have  been 
presented  to  the  public  between 
Jan.  1,  1951,  and  Dec.  31,  1951. 
The  deadline  for  nominations  will 
be  March  15. 

Application  forms  may  be  ob¬ 
tain^  from  English  -  Speaking 
Union  of  the  United  States,  19 
East  54th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Blood  for  Korea 

Oakand,  Calif. — Employes  rep¬ 
resenting  every  department  of  the 
Oakland  Tribdne  provided  a  Red 
Cross  mobile  unit  with  120  pints 
of  blood  for  Korea. 
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Wonf  to  drive  your  sales  message  deeper  into  the  vital  Washington  market?  Pick  the 
dominant  Star  for  your  dominant  schedule.  T/«e  I'mportonce  of  a  newspaper  is  often 

measured  by  the  annual  lineage  it  carries.  Only  four  papers  in  the  nation  surpassed 
The  Star’s  1951  total  of  40,0-12,712  lines.  The  margin  of  preference  over  the  second 

Washington  paper  was  15,582.000.  This  impressive  evaluation  by  advertisers  of  a  newspaper’s 
effectiveness  is  forceful  proof  of  high  quality  circulation,  thorough  news  coverage,  and  trusted 
editorial  policy.  Get  greater  penetrating  power  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Place  your  dominant 
schedule  in  the  dominant  Star. 

1852  A  Century  of  Leadership  1952 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 

Represented  nationally  by:  O’Mara  and  Oirosbee,  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  NYC  17;  The  John  E.  Lutz  Co.,  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 
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5  Papers  Win 
CNPA  Cups 
In  11  Events 


Coronado,  Calif.  —  Five  news¬ 
papers  captured  1 1  of  16  first-place 
awards  in  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  com¬ 
petitions,  it  was  revealed  here  as 
CNPA  met  in  annual  convention. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  won  top 
awards  for  best  editorial  page  and 
its  Sunday  affiliate,  the  Mercury 
News,  was  first  in  the  contest  for 
best  special  editions.  (E&P,  June 
16,  1951,  page  22.) 

The  two  Copley  newspapers  of 
San  Diego  each  won  a  pair  of 
first  places.  The  San  Diego  Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  was  judged  tops  in 
outstanding  disinterested  commun¬ 
ity  service  and  in  promotion.  The 
San  Diego  Union  won  with  the 
best  spot  news  photo  and  women’s 
page  events.  Roger  Wrenn  took 
the  winning  photo.  A  Union  pic¬ 
ture  by  Leslie'  Dodd  won  third 
'  place. 

There  were  two  double  winners 
among  weeklies.  The  Sunnyvale 
'  Standard  took  cups  for  promotion 
and  best  page  one.  The  Hemet 
News  won  the  general  excellence 
and  editorial  page  trophies. 

The  general  excellence  award  in 
the  dailies  division  went  to  the 
Palo  Alto  Times. 


Recipients  included  Denne  Petit- 
clerc,  Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat, 
who  won  the  citation  for  spot 
news  reporting.  Runner-up  was  the 
El  Cajon  Valley  News,  weekly 
published  by  Carlyle  Reed,  for  a 
series  of  articles  reflecting  accurate 
investigation  and  exposure  of  facts 
affecting  the  public  interest. 

First  place  winners  in  the  week¬ 
ly  division  included  South  Coast 
News  (special  edition);  Altadena 
Altadenan  (promotion)  and  San 
Marino  Tribune  (women’s  page). 


No  Magic#  lust 
Facts  Needed 


For  Crusading 


Boy  Council  Attends 
CNPA  Convention 

Coronado,  Calif.  —  Selected  in 
state-wide  competition,  the  Junior 
Advisory  (Council  of  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Newspaperboy  Foundation 
met  here  this  weekend  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  CNPA  convention. 

Another  convention  feature  was 
the  award  of  the  California  News- 
paperboy  of  the  Year  trophy,  car¬ 
rying  a  $250  high  school  scholar¬ 
ship  to  Brruce  Smith  of  the  Eu¬ 
reka  Humboldt  Standard. 


Awards  were  to  be  presented 
Feb.  9  by  Gov.  Earl  Warren. 


Selected  to  the  junior  council  in 
a  merit  competition  judged  by  a 
panel  of  three  educators  were  the 
following: 

Jack  Hartnett.  Oakland  Tribune; 
Charles  Basye,  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance:  Michael  Shea.  San  Jose 

News:  Eugene  Smith,  San  Jose 

Mercury;  Fred  Friedman.  Berkeley 
Gazette;  Walter  Senter,  Palo  Alto 

Times,  and  Karl  Ryden,  San  Fran¬ 

cisco  Call-Bulletin. 


Durhsm,  N.  C. — There’s  noth¬ 
ing  magic  or  mysterious  about  cru¬ 
sading  in  the  public  interest,  says 
Ben  Reese,  who  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch  for  13  years. 

Mr.  Reese,  now  co-chairman  of 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University,  spoke  at  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association’s 
award  ceremony  here  Ian.  25. 

“In  its  simplest  term,”  he  said, 
“crusading  merely  means  sinking 
your  teeth  into  a  situation  and 
milking  it  dry.” 

“Let  the  people  know  who  and 
what  is  corrupt,  and  why,”  he  ad¬ 
vised.  “Let  them  know  what  is 
good  and  bad.  and  why.  Facts, 
facts  piled  upon  facts.  They  are 
your  weapons.  Get  them  and  print 
them.” 

First-place  award  winners  for 
dailies  were: 


Spot  news — Charles  H.  Craven, 
Jr.,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer; 
feature — ^Walter  Carroll,  Durham 
Herald;  editorial — C.  A.  McKnight, 
Charlotte  News;  photo  —  H.  Mal¬ 
colm  Gamble,  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times. 


itorial  page  —  Stanly  News  and 
Press;  features  —  same;  general 
news — Morganton  News-Herald. 

Journalism  Fund 

At  the  associated  meeting  at 
Chapel  Hill,  Holt  McPherson  of 
the  Shelby  Daily  Star  reported 
more  than  $30,(X)0  pledged  toward 
the  $100,000  goal  for  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Foundation. 

Ralph  G.  Nicholson,  new  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
was  introduced  by  Thomas  L. 
Robinson,  publisher  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  News,  and  J.  A.  Parham  of 
the  Observer  was  elected  to  hon¬ 
orary  membership. 

It  was  announced  that  a  training 
program  for  printers  at  Danville, 
Va.,  a  Virginia  Press  Association 
project,  is  open  to  North  Carolina 
newspapers. 

The  North  Carolina  AP  Club 
elected  C.  O.  Jeffress,  general 
manager  of  the  Greensboro  News 
Co.,  as  president,  to  succeed  Steed 
Rollins,  executive  editor  of  the 
Durham  Herald.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Swindell,  business  manager  of  the 
Wilson  Times,  was  named  vice- 
president. 


In  the  weekly  class:  Editorial 
page —  Chatham  News;  features — 
Spindale  Sun;  general  news — Tran¬ 
sylvania  Times.  Semi-weeklies:  Ed¬ 


Headline  Club  Elects 

Chicago  —  Walter  Curtis.  Ford 
Motor  Co.  public  relations  di¬ 
vision.  was  elected  president  of  the 
Chicago  Headline  Club,  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  E)elta  Chi. 
He  succeeds  Leo  Fischer,  Chicago 
Herald- American  sports  editor, 
who  was  president  last  year. 


Alii 
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Newsday 


Newsday  carries  more  advertisirn 
than  any  New  York  City  daily 


newspaper. . .  morning  or  evenin< 


Newsday’s  1951  total  established  a  new  all  time  weekday 
linage  record  for  the  doily  newspapers  listed  below... 


Weekday  Total  Advertising  Linage  1951 
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NEWSDAY  .  .  . 

DaHy  News  . 

New  York  Times  . 
World-Telegram &Sun 
Journal-American 
New  York  Post  . 
Herald-Tribune 
Brooklyn  Eagle  . 
Daily  Mirror  . 


23,172,831 

21,474,600 

20,477,317 

13,472,211 

11,909,559 

11,403,911 

11,209,862 

8,762,814 

7,912,508 


Source:  AAedio  Records.  Media  Records  credits  Newsday  with  a  1951  volume  of 
30.345.299  lines  but  Newsday  linage  in  the  above  tabulation  has  been  adjusted  to 
eliminate  double  count  of  General.  Automotive  and  Classified  linage  by  Media  Record*. 

iong  Island 


Alicia  Patterson,  Editor  and  Publisher  .  .  .  Executive  Offices,  Garden  City,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  .  .  .  Represented  Nationally  by  Kelly-Smith  Company 


3-Paper  System 
Effects  Saving 
On  Tape  Circuit 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  —  How  his 
group  of  three  dailies  in  Las 
Vegas.  Tucumcari  and  Farmington 
effects  a  saving  of  about  $350  a 
week  with  its  Teletypesetter  opera¬ 
tion  was  told  by  Lincoln  O’Brien, 
president  of  New  Mexico  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  to  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Arizona  Press  Association. 

Mr.  O’Brien  e.xplained  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  follows: 

“We  receive  the  Associated 
Press  state  wire  at  Las  Vegas. 
There  we  have  a  telegraph  editor, 
two  perforators,  a  full  time  and  a 
half  time  puncher,  a  printer  and  a 
re-perforator.  We  edit  the  wire  and 
send  just  enough  for  each  paper. 
In  message  periods  in  our  Tele¬ 
typesetter  wire,  we  send  out  all  the 
heads  and  some  advisory  messages 
from  the  telegraph  editor  to  the 
local  editors.  During  that  period 
news  comes  in  from  the  papers  for 
filing  on  our  wire  and  to  the  AP. 

“At  each  receiving  newspaper 
we  have  a  re-perforator  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  next  to  a  linecasting 
machine  and  we  have  a  send  and 
receive  printer  in  the  news  room. 
We  also  have  a  perforator  which 
we  use  for  punching  local  news, 
want  ads,  legals,  etc.  but  I  am  not 
sure  there  is  much  saving  in  this 
part  of  our  system. 

22-24  Galleys  a  Day 

“We  have  a  single-magazine 
casting  machine  in  each  plant 
which  is  used  exclusively  for  our 
TTS  wire  and  local  tape.  We  oper¬ 
ate  that  machine  eight  hours  a  day 
and  get  from  it  22  to  24  galleys. 
In  our  bookkeeping  we  charge  to 
the  TTS  one  hour  of  a  floor  man’s 
time  each  day  in  putting  on  pig.s, 
taking  off  type  and  fixing  stop¬ 
pages. 

“At  each  newspaper  we  make  a 
gross  saving  of  half  of  a  telegraph 
editor’s  time  whom  we  would 
otherwise  need  to  employ,  of  one 
and  one-half  operators  and  of  all 


WN ATS  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  ^ 


Sam  Dawson 


PROVIDES  THE  ANSWERS  IN 
A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
FEATURE  OF 


Ilia  Associated  Press 


AP  charges  except  for  the  fee  for 
the  right  to  use  the  news.  We  esti¬ 
mate  this  gross  saving  at  $200  a 
week  per  paper.  From  that  must 
be  subtracted  from  each  paper, 
one  hour  of  a  floor  man’s  lime  and 
that  paper’s  share  of  the  cost  of 
our  circuit.  This  is  $45  a  week, 
which  leaves  an  adjusted  gross  sav¬ 
ing  per  paper  per  week  of  $165,  or 
approximately  $500  a  week  for 
our  organization. 

“From  that  $500  must  be  sub¬ 
tracted  the  salary  of  a  telegraph 
editor  at  the  filling  point,  the  pay 
of  a  full-time  and  a  half-time 
puncher  at  the  filing  point  and  the 
cost  of  extra  equipment  there,  such 
as  the  two  perforators  and  the 
transmitter.  This  totals  $150  a 
week,  which  leaves  a  net  savings 
of  approximately  $350  a  week. 

“Actually  we  do  slightly  better 
than  this  because  we  sell  our  wire 
to  another  paper  at  a  small  profit. 
We  have  cut  our  back  shops  from 
nine  men  to  five  men  each,  includ¬ 
ing  the  pressroom,  and  we  are 
printing  more  pages  and  selling 
more  papers. 

Possibility  for  Waste 

“It  is  possible  to  have  a  Tele¬ 
typesetter  system  and  yet  to 
throw  away  most  of  these  savings; 
and  that  is  the  general  practice. 
Almost  all  TTS  systems  send  much 
too  much  news,  letting  the  local 
paper  cut  it  down.  That  is  where 
the  big  waste  comes  in.  To  cut 
that  file  down  you  have  either  got 
to  turn  all  the  tape  into  type  and 
throw  a  lot  of  type  away  or  you 
have  got  to  edit  the  file  from  the 
tape,  which  involves  a  great  deal 
of  re-setting. 

“Of  course,  you  can  operate  un¬ 
der  this  large-file  system  without 
waste  and  I  visited  a  paper  once 
where  that  was  done.  This  paper 
received  about  30  galleys  of  tape 
and  needed  about  12.  1  asked  the 
editor  how  he  boiled  that  30  down 
to  the  12  he  wanted  and  he  said 
he  turned  on  the  automatic  line- 
caster  and  kept  it  running  until 
they  got  enough  type  to  fill  the 
paper  and  then  he  turned  it  off. 
That  is  the  only  way  I  know  of 
receiving  too  much  tape  without 
waste  but  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
way  that  gives  the  best  edited 
paper.” 


FUNDS  AVAILABLE 

We  represent  substantial 
capital  funds  available  for 
either  the  financing  or  out¬ 
right  purchase  of  daily  news¬ 
papers,  radio  and  television 
stations.  Bank  references. 

WINFIELD  C.JACKLEY 

7  S.  Dearborn  Financial  6-2567 
Chicago,  III. 


Photo  Library 
Now  Contains 
5,000,000  Items  * 

London  —  One  of  the  last  gaps 
in  the  coverage  of  the  Picture  Post 
library  has  been  filled  by  Hulton 
Press’s  acquisition  from  Topical 
Press  of  122,000  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  photographs  covering  the 
period  from  1900  to  1926. 

The  copyright  in  the  negatives 
of  these  pictures  has  now  passed 
to  Hulton  Press,  Ltd. 

With  this  addition  the  library 
now  becomes  one  of  the  most 
comprehensive  of  its  kind  in  the 
world  available  to  outside  users. 

The  library  is  housed  at  Colley 
House,  New  Street  Square,  EC4, 
and  now  contains  5,000,000  pho¬ 
tographs,  prints,  drawings,  engrav¬ 
ings  and  negatives  on  every  possi¬ 
ble  subject.  The  chief  librarian, 
Mrs.  Mona  Parrish,  says  that  the 
library  cannot  yet  boast  of  being 
“unstumpable”  but  believes  that 
inquirers  have  a  98  per  cent, 
chance  of  obtaining  the  illustra¬ 
tion  they  want. 

The  library  was  started  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1946.  There  is  also  an  im¬ 
mense  store  of  unprinted  negatives 
dating  from  1850  and  at  present 
the  dark  room  staff  are  in  process 
of  printing  these. 

From  the  initial  stages  the  li¬ 
brary  was  planned  and  classified 
by  C.  H.  Gibbs-Smith,  who  was 
formerly  director  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphs  Division,  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation.  The  system  of  classi¬ 
fication  he  drew  up  for  the  Pic¬ 
ture  Post  library  ensures  simpli¬ 
city,  is  logical  and  infinitely  flexi¬ 
ble. 

There  are  four  main  groups  — 
historical,  modern,  portraits  and 
topographical.  To  avoid  possible 
confusion  Mr.  Gibbs-Smith  used 
no  numbers  in  the  main  classifica¬ 
tion,  but  relied  on  colours  and  a 
basic  letter  for  the  primary  se¬ 
lection. 

This  basic  letter  is  then  fol¬ 
lowed  by  three-letter  combinations 
symbolising  the  subject,  such  as 
LAW  for  law,  TRA,  transport 
and  so  forth.  These  groups  are 
further  broken  down  as  the  need 
arises,  with  four-letter  combina¬ 
tions  for  the  subsidiary  heads, 
with  Law,  for  instance,  being 
broken  down  into  several  groups 
of  which  POLL  for  police,  would 
be  one. 

Where  a  picture  would  cover 
more  than  one  subject  it  is  filed 
in  the  section  of  main  appeal  and 
cross-reference  sheets  are  included 
in  the  sections  for  other  subjects 
with  which  it  might  be  connected. 
■ 

Honor  Their  Father 

Hartford,  Conn. — Thomas  and 
Walter  Ferguson,  co-publishers  of 
the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening 
Herald,  have  established  a  prize  in 
French  at  Trinity  College  in  honor 
of  their  father,  Ronald  H.  Fergu¬ 
son,  late  editor  of  the  Herald. 


$2,500,000  Plant 
For  Hanisbuig 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — The  Patriot- 
News  Company,  publisher  of  the 
Patriot  (a.m.).  Evening  News,  and 
Sunday-Patriot  News  has  without 
ceremony  started  work  on  a  new 
$2,500,000  building  here. 

Publisher  Edwin  F.  Russell  and 
contractor  Frank  Ritter,  of  Ritter 
Brothers,  were  on  the  site  on  the 
building  to  witness  the  first  power- 
shovel  scoop  of  excavation. 

The  brick  and  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  structure  will  be  of  two 
stories,  on  a  site  at  Market  and 
Ninth  Sts.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  completed  within 
14  months. 

AF  Unveils 
New  Aerial 
Combat  Camera 

Washington — ^The  Air  Force’s 
newest  aerial  camera,  a  device  al¬ 
ready  in  service  in  Korean  com¬ 
bat,  has  recorded  these  achieve¬ 
ments: 

1.  On  a  jet  plane  traveling  about 
500  miles  an  hour  at  an  altitude 
of  1,000  feet,  it  took  pictures  so 
clear  that  railroad  ties  on  train 
track  were  plainly  shown. 

2.  At  500  feet  up,  and  at  the 
same  speed,  the  photographs 
showed  not  only  the  spike  heads 
in  the  ties  but  the  grain  of  the 
wood  as  well. 

3.  And  flown  over  a  grounded 
bomber  plane  at  the  same  speed 
but  only  60  feet  above  ground, 
the  camera  produced  pictures 
which  made  each  rivet  on  the 
bomber  visible. 

Air  Force  Col.  G.  W.  Goddard, 
chief  of  the  photo  reconnaissance 
laboratory,  Dayton,  O.,  under 
whose  direction  the  S-11  was  de¬ 
veloped,  said  the  camera  can  take 
clearly  detailed  pictures  at  speeds 
up  to  3,000  miles  an  hour. 

The  new  camera  is  automatic. 
It  is  started  and  stopped  by  the 
pilot  with  the  flick  of  a  switch. 
It  has  no  shutter  and  records  its 
pictures  on  a  moving  strip  of  film 
that  passes  over  a  slit  aperture  in 
the  belly  of  the  plane. 

The  movement  of  the  film.  Col. 
Goddard  explained,  is  synchron¬ 
ized  to  the  plane’s  speed  over  the 
ground  by  photoelectric  cells 
which  automatically  register  light 
and  dark  images  under  the  plane. 
This  information  passes  to  com¬ 
puting  machines  which  synchron¬ 
ize  the  speed  of  the  film  rollen 
to  the  plane’s  over  the  land  speed. 

The  S-11  with  all  its  accessories 
weighs  about  150  pounds  and  costs 
about  $7,500. 

■ 

Paris  Office  Moved 

Chicago — Offices  of  the  Paris 
bureau  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
have  been  moved  from  the  Hotel 
Scribe  to  15  rue  de  Marignan  in 
the  Champs  Elysees  district. 
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monogram 

SHIRTS 


Welly  if  you*  re  a  big  space  buyer,  I  suppose  we  could  monogram  it 


*Solid  Cincinnati  reads  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer* 


ff 


Talk  about  sewing  things  up!  More  and 
more  and  more  .  .  .  Cincinnati  is  a 
morning-newspaper  town!  Today,  the 
Daily  Enquirer  has  more  circulation 
within  the  retail  trading  zone  than  the 
total  circulation  of  any  other  Cincinnati 
daily. 

Kepresented  by  Molonty,  Kt^an  and  Schmitt^  Inc. 


% 
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NEWSPAPERS 
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things  in  A 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


^epreSenlivei 


'ewipaper 


John  Lutz,  Fred  Parsons 
Are  ‘Brother’  Salesmen 


yet  the  two  newspaper  representa-  Bryant,  Gr 
tives  are  with  different  organiza-  the  Eddy  C 
tions,  although  they  have  been  Griffith  Co. 
selling  newspaper  advertising  more 
than  50  years  each. 

Fred  F.  Parsons,  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  the  Chicago  office 
of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  Inc.,  has  a 
slight  edge  on  his  brother-in-law, 

John  E.  Lutz,  president  of  John  E. 

Lutz  Co.  Fred  began  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  salesman  in  1899  and 
Jack  started  in  the  business  in 
1901. 

Both  Past  Presidents 

Over  the  years,  the  pair  have 
been  active  in  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentative  circles,  both  having 
served  as  president  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Representatives  Association 
of  Chicago  back  in  the  days  be¬ 
fore  that  organization  became  the 
Chicago  Chapter  of  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  Mr.  Parsons  served  as 
AANR  treasurer  for  the  first  four 
years  and  has  been  treasurer  of 
the  Chicago  representatives  asso¬ 
ciation  and  chapter  for  the  past  15 
years. 

Fred  and  Jack  were  buddies 
after  office  hours  before  they  mar¬ 
ried  sisters.  In  fact,  Fred  was  best 
man  at  Jack’s  wedding  and  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  bride’s  "  "  ■ 

sister  who  was  maid  of  honor.  ’  „  „ 

Jack  Lutz  married  the  late  Flor-  Recall  Early  Days 

ence  Linabury.  Fred,  three  years  They  recall  that  in  the  early 
later,  wed  Mae  Linabury,  thus  ce-  days,  much  of  newspaper  selling 
menting  a  close  relationship  that  business  was  done  on  a  personal 
has  continued  over  the  years.  basis,  when  entertaining  was  coii- 

Fred  Parsons  started  with  the  ^idered  a  must  to  get  the  busi- 


^"PPS- .BROTHER’  REPS,  John  E.  Lutz  (left),  president  of  John  E.  Lutz 
Jack  Lutz  started  with  the  old  ^o.,  Chicago,  and  Fred  F.  Parsons,  Chicago  manager  of  Ward- 
Scripps-McRae  League.  He  later  Griffith  Co.,  are  hrothers-in-law  and  competing  representatives, 
went  with  George  Krogness  and 

became  Western  advertising  mana-  diose  early  days.  Railroad  adver-  newspaper  advertising  is  not  ex- 
ger  of  the  Munsey  Newspapers  in  Using  was  placed  via  due  bills,  or  pensive  as  a  mass  medium.”  Too 
1912.  Mr.  Lutz  formed  his  own  mileage  script.  many  advertisers,  they  added,  fail 

organization  in  1916.  The  Chicago  Jack  Lutz  was  one  of  three  Chi-  to  work  out  the  proper  formula 
firm  was  incorporated  as  the  John  cago  representatives  appointed  to  to  use  newspapers  as  extensively 

E.  Lutz  Co.,  in  1947.  His  present  assist  Frank  Tripp  in  the  reor-  as  they  do  other  media, 

partners  are  Fred  Jaycox,  Brice  ganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad-  “Let’s  not  be  on  the  defensive,” 
McQuillan  and  S.  B.  Newman,  veitising  during  the  first  “United  they  suggested.  “Let  the  other  fel- 
Mr.  Lutz  tried  to  “retire”  a  few  Front”  movement  15  or  more  low  tell  his  story  and  we’ll  tell 

years  back,  but  he  fotmd  that  his  years  ago.  He,  along  with  John  ours.  Let’s  put  more  emphasis  on 

principal  interest  for  50  years  was  Fitzgerald  and  the  late  John  Me-  our  medium  and  pay  less  attention 
still  his  “first  love,”  so  he  returned  Connell,  helped  to  draft  the  origi-  to  comparing  newspapers  with 
to  his  Chicago  office,  taking  time  nal  “14  points”  which  were  used  other  media.” 
out  in  the  winter  for  sojourn  in  as  a  guide  in  revamping  and  ex-  ■ 

Florida.  panding  the  Bureau  of  Advertising.  Blood  DonorS  Given 

The  two  representatives  could  Messrs.  Lutz  and  Parsons  Ji*  qj.  Radio  Set 

be  taken  for  brothers.  They  both  pomt  to  the  fact  that  Chicago  r\  n 

approach  newspaper  selling  with  showed  it  could  be  done  in  get-  Portland,  Ore.  (Jregem  Ctos- 
much  the  same  philosophy  and  ‘>"8  representatives  to  work  to-  ley  dealers  and  the  Portland 
comolement  each  other  in  talking  S^^her  and  leading  to  the  forma-  branch  of  Crosley  Distributors 


JONES  HNSIONS 


...the  only  instantan¬ 
eous  and  entirely  auto¬ 
matic  paper  roll  tension 
control. 

. . .  entirely  mechanical 
—responds  instantly  to 
"red  button"  stops 
without  losing  webs. 


GALTANK=  3,000  LBS.  STEEL 


ONLY  3,000  LBS.  OF  STEEL  are  needed  for  a  2.000-gal.  tank 
iastallation,  including  500  ft.  of  pipe  and  the  pump.  In¬ 
stallation  is  good  for  at  least  20  years. 


5,000  LBS.  OF  STEEL— too  DRUMS-arc  re<{uired  to  maintain  a 
10,000-gal.  ink  consumer.  With  average  loss  of  20'*  a  year, 
total  steel  investment  must  be  replaced  every  5  years. 


To  Publishers  using  upward  of 
10,000  gallons  of  ink  a  year 

If  You're  on  Drums,  Install  a  Tank ' 


Why  risk  drum  shortages  wlieii  tank  truck  delivery  will  assure  you  a  constant  source 
of  supply?  Besides,  there  are  savings. 

Standard  steel  tanks  are  still  readily  available.  Three  to  si.x  weeks  delivery  is  quoted 
on  special  equipment.  After  that,  it’s  a  routine  installation  job. 

Defense  Mobilization  Director  Charles  E.  Wilson  says  stvel  is  short;  predicts  it  will 
be  shorter  despite  ever-increasing  steel  capacity.  Steel  drums’  use  for  pt'troleum, 
chemicals,  gunpowder  and  other  needs  may  soon  limit  their  a\  ailability. 

Why  not  investigate  a  tank  iivstallation  now?  Huber  will  help  you  locate  tanks  and 
equipment.  Your  decision  will  help  save  steel.  Write  to  Mr.  Louis  A.  I,ara,  J.  M.  Huber 
Corporation,  620— 62nd  Street,  Brooklyn  20,  N.  Y. 


Huber  delivery  itoinls 

are  ideally  loealetl  to  serve  you: 

BOSTON 

.ATLANTA 

EA.ST  ST.  LOl  IS.  ILL. 

BAYONNE,  N.  J. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  OKLE\NS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CLEVELAND 

BORGER.  TEXAS 

J.  M.  HUBER  CORPORATION 
^lIRrK)  DIVISION 

Sales  Offices;  Boston  Brooklyn  Chicago  New  York  East  St.  Louis,  III. 
Plants:  Bayonne,  N.  J.  •  Borger,  Texas  *  Boston,  Mass.  •  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  *  East  St.  Louis,  III.  *  McCook,  III. 
Huber  Products  in  Use  Since  1780 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


Behind  the  Ike  Legend; 
Taft*s  Foreign  Policy 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism.  Columbia  University.  N.  Y. 


EISENHOWER,  the  Man  and  the  Sym¬ 
bol.  By  Jolm  Gunther.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  180  pp-  $2.50. 

Truman  could  beat  Taft  in  New 
York  .  .  .  Ike  could  carry  the 
state  against  either,  Warren  Mos¬ 
cow,  New  York  Times  political 
writer,  declared  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  the  other  day. 

And  here  in  a  timely,  incisive 
profile,  John  Gunther,  formerly  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  throws 
probing,  objective,  often  unsparing 
light  on  Eisenhower  the  man,  the 
general,  the  university  president, 
•Europe’s  symbol  of  defense,”  and 
the  question  mark  of  an  immediate 
future. 

It’s  an  Inside  Ike  by  the  re¬ 
porter  who  has  been  inside  Europe 
and  U.S.A.,  inside  Mac.\rthur  and 
FDR,  inside  Asia  and  the  Iron 
Curtain,  not  to  mention,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  his  Inside  Latin 
America. 

Eisenhower  likes,  and  deeply  re¬ 
spects,  Truman,  Gunther  reports. 
And  Truman  has  demonstrated 
that  he  likes  and  deeply  respects 
Eisenhower.  The  President  offered 
to  step  aside  for  him  in  1948,  yet 
the  author  brands  as  fanciful  the 
“story  circulating”  that  Truman 
would  not  run  against  Eisenhower 
this  year.  If  Truman  wanted  to 
cripple  the  Eisenhower  candidacy, 
Gunther  speculates,  he  could  say 
toe  General  is  desperately  needed 
in  Europe  and  call  it  a  dereliction 
of  duty  for  him  to  leave.  It  would 
“considerably  hurt  the  General’s 
chances.”  But  Truman  won’t. 
Gunther  predicts. 

Arthur  Krock’s  story  last  No¬ 
vember  that  Ike  implied  No  to  a 


have  ever  rivaled  him  for  a  per¬ 
fect  sense  of  saying  the  right  thing 
at  the  right  moment.”  The  book 
contains  in  full  the  Guildhall 
speech  in  London  on  June  12, 
1945.  The  words  were  the  Gen¬ 
eral’s  own — he  seldom  and  never 
wholly  uses  a  “ghost” — Gunther 
reports.  Europe  extraordinarily 
applauded  the  talk.  Some  enthu¬ 
siastic  British  journalists  ranked  it 
with  Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  address. 

Europe  knows  Eisenhower  as  a 
victorious  general  who  is  a  “peace 
general  ...  a  soldier  who  does  not 
stand  for  war  but  for  defense 
against  war.”  That  doubtless  is 
true.  And  in  fairness  to  America’s 
non-militaristic  nature,  it  would  be 
true  of  any  American  officer  of 
stature.  This  reviewer,  who  held 
a  career  commission  in  the  Regu¬ 
lar  Army,  never  knew  a  profes¬ 
sional  soldier  who  believed  in  the 
armed  forces  except  for  defense. 
That  is  the  army’s  teaching.  I 
mention  it  because  Gunther’s  im¬ 
plication  clouds  it. 

V  *  * 

On  the  General's  personality, 
Gunther  describes  him  as  “ex¬ 
tremely  loquacious.”  Mild  pro¬ 
fanity  sometimes  condiments  his 
conversation.  He  is  apt  to  resent 
a  distinguished  visitor's  bringing 
a  woman  along.  “He  feels.”  Gun¬ 
ther  writes,  “that  with  women 
present,  he  cannot  let  off  steam.” 

The  Eisenhowers  entertain  ex¬ 
tremely  little.  Once  a  well-mean¬ 
ing  American  tycoon  asked  a 
friend  to  invite  the  Eisenhowers 
to  a  cocktail  party  so  the  tycoon 
could  meet  them.  The  party  didn’t 
come  off.  “There  was  as  much 
chance  of  getting  the  General  and 


sort  is  necessary  almost  every 
moment  of  the  day. 

Continually  Eisenhower  fought 
against  diversions  that  would  have 
diluted  the  power  of  the  .Allied 
mass  attack  across  the  Channel  in 
1944.  Churchill  strongly  urged 
Balkan  campaigns.  On  the  eve  of 
D-Day,  Eisenhower  rejected  Brit¬ 
ish  proposals  to  call  for  full-scale 
air-borne  support  of  the  operation 
which  Air-Chief  Marshall  Liegh- 
Mallory  thought  would  cost  dis¬ 
astrous  losses.  Once  Eisenhower’s 
opposition  to  Churchill  was  so 
forceful  that  the  Prime  Minister 
threatened  to  resign. 


wK  ’.T  Mamie  to  I  cocktail  party,”  Gum 


*52,  Gunther  declares  was 
damaging  to  Eisenhower,  helpful 
to  Taft.  Eisenhower’s  work  as 
president  of  Columbia  University, 
the  author  discusses  frankly.  He 
tabulates  chief  objections  to  the 
Eisenhower  candidacy,  and  chief 
arguments  for  it. 

V  «  * 

They  are  not  Gunther’s  argu¬ 
ments,  pro  or  con.  Like  the  rest 
of  his  book,  they  are  terse,  ob¬ 
jective  reporting;  impersonal  and 
thorough,  within  the  scope  of  a 
short  volume.  I  wonder  whether 
anyone  but  an  experienced  news¬ 
paperman  could  at  this  time  have 
turned  out  as  objective  and  clari¬ 
fying  a  vignette  of  a  current  po¬ 
litical  candidate  who  simultaneous¬ 
ly  was  a  world  and  national  mili- 
t^  hero. 

“There  may  be  limitations  to 
toe  greatness  of  General  Eisen¬ 
hower,”  Gunth.T  writes,  “but  few 


ther  speculates,  “as  of  getting 
Stalin  or  the  Pope  to  a  fancy  dress 
ball.” 

Critics  have  called  Eisenhower 
“too  pro-British”  in  the  war.  They 
called  him  “a  compromiser.”  And 
Gunther  reports  that  the  General 
retorted: 

“Ask  the  Germans  if  I  compro¬ 
mised  on  Omaha  Beach!” 

General  Omar  Bradley  suggests 
this  complaint  in  some  recent 
memoirs. 

Gunther  answers  this  charge 
factually.  Circumstances,  he 
points  out,  forced  the  Allied  com¬ 
mander  to  appear  “British-domi¬ 
nated”  and  to  seem  to  favor  the 
snail-slow,  cautious  Montgomery 
as  against  his  American  command¬ 
ers.  He  needed  to  keep  all  his 
subordinates  in  balance,  and  some 
were  as  temperamental  as  tenors 
with  sore  throats.  In  waging  coali¬ 
tion  warfare,  compromise  of  some 


Contrary  to  legend,  the  author 
points  out,  the  General  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  easy  for  reporters  to  see. 
Since  he  took  command  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  has  held  only  one  press 
conference.  If  somebody  of  the 
stature  of  Edward  R.  Murrow  or 
Quentin  Reynolds  (or  John  Gun¬ 
ther)  comes  to  Paris,  the  General 
will  receive  him  for  an  off-the-rec¬ 
ord  chat.  Such  occasions  do  not 
happen  often.  To  most  corre¬ 
spondents  in  France.  Eisenhower 
is  almost  completely  aloof,  we 
read. 

Yet,  on  signal  occasions,  Eisen¬ 
hower  has  treated  correspondents 
as  friends  worthy  of  trust,  as 
quasi-officers,  instead  of  as  “a 
necessary  nuisance,”  as  some 
members  of  his  staff  have  treated 
them.  In  the  Spring  of  1943,  Ike 
called  all  correspondents  a  month 
before  the  invasion  of  Sicily  and 
astonished  them  by  disclosing  in 
comprehensive  detail  his  plans  for 
the  attack.  It  was  a  shrewd  move 
— and  yet  a  supremely  trusting 
one.  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  keep  an  agile  group  of  experi¬ 
enced  reporters  from  publishing 
speculation  that,  even  if  innocent¬ 
ly,  might  have  revealed  secret 
plans  to  an  astute  enemy. 

Ike’s  confidence  in  the  corre¬ 
spondents  was  proved.  From  that 
moment  onward,  as  he  wrote  in 
“Crusade  in  Europe,”  nothing 
speculative  came  out.  And  no 
correspondent  attempted  to  dis¬ 
patch  anything  that  could  possibly 
be  of  value  to  the  enemy. 

After  the  operation  was  com¬ 
pleted,  many  correspondents  re¬ 
called  their  fear  that  they  might  be 
guilty  of  inadvertent  revelation. 
They  became  reluctant  even  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  subject  among  themselves. 
They  invented  the  most  elaborate 
code  names  to  refer  to  items  of 
equipment  and  to  details  of  the 
projected  operation,  even  in  pri¬ 
vate  conversation. 

That  is  not  a  new  experience. 
During  both  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents,  it  has  been  reported, 
were  offered  fabulous  bribes  by 
agents  to  reveal  sailing  dates  of 
American  troops.  There  has  not 
been  one  record  of  abuse  of  the 
trust. 


eral.”  He  had  the  inhumanly  dif. 
ficult  task  of  melting  into  a  single 
amalgam  the  American  Army,  the 
American  Navy,  the  American 
Airforce,  the  British  Army,  the 
Royal  Navy,  the  Royal  Airforce, 
the  Canadian  Army,  various 
French  contingents,  Poles,  Greeb, 
South  Africans,  Italians,  Norweg. 
ians,  Australians,  New  Zealanders, 
and  heaven  knows  what  else. 

Yet,  until  1942  Eisenhower  had 
never  held  a  fighting  command. 
And  he  had  to  give  orders  to  men 
like  Air  Marshal  Tedder  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Cunningham  who  had  been 
tasting  bloodshed  since  1939.  Yet, 
argues  Gunther,  let  no  one  assume 
the  General  has  ever  been  a  dip¬ 
lomatic  softie.  He  has  flint 
neath  his  impeccable  nicenesi 
Once  in  Sicily,  the  author  recalls, 
Eisenhower  told  a  group  that  if  he 
ever  caught  Mussolini  he  would 
have  him  shot  forthwith. 

“I  am  not  one,”  Eisenhower 
said  vigorously,  “who  finds  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  hate  my  enemies.” 

No  matter  what  happens  in 
1952,  Gunther  declares.  General 
Eisenhower  “is  a  first-rate  Ameri¬ 
can  proud  of  America,  and  Amer¬ 
ica  has  every  right  to  be  proud  of 
him.” 


Gunther  concludes  it  was 
lucky  for  the  world  that  Eisen¬ 
hower  could  have  been  called, 
even  slightingly,  a  “politician-gcn- 


Talt  States  Frankly 
His  Foreign  Policy 


A  FOREIGN  POLICY  FOR  AMERI¬ 
CANS.  By  Senator  Robert  A.  Tall.  \ 
New  York;  Doublcday  and  Company  ' 
lo-y  ,.n.  sg.  I 

Senator  Taft  has  played 
neither  hard  to  get  nor  hard  to 
understand.  Nine  months  before 
next  July’s  convention,  he  jammed 
his  hat  in  the  Presidential  ring. 
Forthwith  he  rolled  up  his  sleeves 
and  started  hewing  his  way  toward 
the  Republican  nomination. 

Then,  lest  someone  think  him  a 
traditional  candidate  coy  on  con¬ 
troversial  issues,  he  locked  horns 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  Roose¬ 
velt,  Truman  and  Acheson  in  the 
cold  type  of  this  book — and  put 
on  the  line  precisely  what  Taft 
thinks  ought  to  be  done  about  it 
Point  by  point  he  sets  it  forth: 
a  hard-hitting  bill  of  particulars: 
First,  charges  against  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Administration  in  getting  Rus¬ 
sia  into  the  war  against  Japan;  the 
“poor  trade”  with  Stalin  at  Te¬ 
heran  and  Yalta;  the  marooning  of 
Chiang  on  Formosa,  and  our  fail¬ 
ure  to  arm  South  Korea  adequate¬ 
ly,  Then  he  turns  to  Truman  and 
Acheson. 

The  Korean  War,  Taft  charges^ 
came  because  “our  weak  policy" 
invited  Communists  to  attack  “the 
soft  spot”  south  of  the  38th  par¬ 
allel. 

*  *  * 

The  author’s  purpose  in  the 
book,  he  states  frankly,  is  to  em¬ 
phasize  that  “the  freedom  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  in 
serious  danger  from  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  present  Administra¬ 
tion.”  War,  he  argues,  even  for 
“justifiable  purposes  such  as  to 
punish  aggression  in  Korea,  has 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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a  memorablG  event  in  a 
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D.  Oa  Jud^G  RuIgS  Taft's  Foreign  Policy 

In  Post's  Favor  _ continued  from  page  26 

Against  Lav^yGr 


Washington — A  $700,000  libel 
suit  against  the  Washington  Post 
has  ended  in  District  Court  here 
with  a  verdict  directed  for  the 


often  wrecked  the  country  to  be 
saved  and  spread  death  and  de¬ 
struction  among  populations.” 

Senator  Taft  regrets  we  did  not 
join  the  League  of  Nations.  He 
voted  for  the  United  Nations 


newspaper  by  Federal  Judge  Ed-  Charter,  but  he  deplores  the  “ab- 
ward  M.  Curran.  sence  of  an  underlying  law  in  the 

The  action,  filed  by  attorney  Charter  and  an  administration  of 
James  J.  Laughlin,  attracted  un-  justice  under  that  law.”  He  de- 
usual  attention  because  the  lawyer  plores  the  veto  power  of  five  na- 
has  been  a  controversial  figure  in  tions.  Yet  he  sees  no  reason  in 
the  local  courts.  He  was  banned  these  defects  to  abandon  the  con- 
from  the  “mass  sedition  trial”  in  cept  of  collective  security, 
which  he  was  representing  two  of  He  points,  however,  to  the  dan- 
the  defendants;  be  sought  to  im-  ger  of  collective  action  to  punish 
peach  the  presiding  judge  (who  aggression.  He  believes  this  in- 
died  of  heart  disease  while  the  volves  “the  theory  of  a  preventive 
action  was  pending),  and  in  the  war,  a  dangerous  undertaking  at 
past  few  years  has,  himself,  been  any  time.”  Collective  security  of  a 
defendant  in  criminal  trials  here  United  Nations,  he  warns,  must  be 
and  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  involving  effectively  a  joint  enterprise, 
abortion  and  financial  affairs.  “Our  Korean  adventure  shows 

Basis  of  the  suit  was  a  Post  edi-  the  tremendous  danger,”  he  de- 


torial  in  1949  titled  “Unfinished 
Business.”  It  related  the  “mass  se¬ 
dition”  trial  here  to  the  cases  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Harold  Medina  in  New 
York  City,  in  which  defense  law- 
years  appearing  for  Communists 
were  sentenced  in  punishment  for 


dares,  “if  the  new  organization  is 
improperly  supported  by  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  by  the  public  opinion  of 
the  people  of  the  world.” 

*  *  * 

America’s  key  effort  for  de¬ 
fense,  Senator  Taft  argues,  should 
their  court  behavior.  Mr.  Laughlin  be  “directed  particularly  toward 
contended  this  labeled  him  a  an  all-powerful  air  force.”  He  op- 
“red”;  that  mention  of  the  death  posed  the  feature  of  the  Atlantic 
of  Presiding  Judge  Edward  M.  Pact  that  would  commit  the  Unit- 
Eicher  was  tantamount  to  accusing  ed  States  to  a  land  war  in  Europe, 
him  of  being  responsible  for  the  He  opposes  “except  to  a  limited 
tragedy;  that  reference  to  his  degree,”  the  commitment  of  land 


court-room  “antics”  disparaged  his 
professional  ability. 

Judge  Curran  dismissed  the  jury 
on  the  ground  the  charges  in  the 
libel  action  had  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  supported.  He  ruled  also 
that  an  offer  by  plaintiffs  counsel 
to  prove  loss  of  $17,000  in  legal 
fees  as  a  result  of  the  editorial, 
came  too  late  —  after  the  directed 
verdict. 

■ 

3  Spring  Sections 

Chicago  —  Publication  of  the 


troops  to  Europe. 

On  this  point  of  dependence  on 
an  air  force.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  is  quoted  in  Mc- 
George  Bundy’s  new  “Pattern  of 
Responsibility”  as  pointing  out: 

“Not  only  do  air  forces  require 
bases  from  which  to  operate, 
which  must  be  held  on  the  ground 
by  defense  forces,  but  air  power 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  deterrent 
against  the  risk  of  a  quick  all-out 
effort  to  seize  the  Continent  .  .  . 

_  _ _  _  The  three  elements  of  our  deter- 

Chicago  Tribune’s  Spring  Fashion  forces  taken  together — ground 
Guide  for  Women  is  scheduled  on  forces,  air  and  sea  power — are  the 
Wednesday,  March  19,  this  year,  means  of  preventing  an  attack 
three  and  one-half  weeks  before  taking  place. 

Foster,  Senator  Taft  doubts  that  West¬ 


ern  Europe  can  be  defended  unless 
Western  Eur<^>eans  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  necessary  rearming.  He 
says  we  should  sukhht  Europe  by 
sea  and  air,  and  he  would  agree  to 
send  “some  troops”  to  prove  we 
intend  to  fight  at  their  side  if  Rus¬ 
sia  attacks. 

Perhaps  understandable  in  cur¬ 
rent  confusion,  Taft’s  view  seems 
not  quite  so  clear  on  Russia’s 
atomic  power  and  on  Chiang  and 
Formosa.  Stalin,  he  warns,  “has 
atomic  bombs  and  long-range 
bombers  capable  of  delivering 
them  on  the  United  States.”  Else¬ 
where.  sailing  into  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  Taft  questions  “whether  Rus¬ 
sians  can  deliver  an  atomic  bomb.” 
Nevertheless,  he  argues,  we  pro¬ 
pose  spending  3  billion  dollars  to 
protect  our  cities  and  industrial 
plants. 

*  *  * 

On  Kai-shek,  he  advises  full 
support  of  the  Chinese  Nationalist 
Government  on  Formosa.  The 
island,  he  argues,  “would  be  easy 
to  defend  against  any  Communist 
attack,  with  practically  no  cost  to 
the  United  States.”  Elsewhere  he 
questions  whether  sea  and  air 
power  could  defend  islands  reason¬ 
ably  close  to  the  coast,”  as  are 
Formosa  and  Japan.” 

Taft  urges  we  limit  Federal 
spending  during  the  emergency  to 
about  75  billions  a  year.  That  fig¬ 
ure,  he  agrees  with  Marriner  Eck¬ 
els  and  Roswell  Magill,  “sets  the 
safe  limit  our  tax  load  can  go 
without  inflation.  A  general  in¬ 
crease  in  prices,  Taft  says,  might 
justify  a  higher  tax.” 

War  against  Communism,  de¬ 
clares  the  Senator  from  Ohio  — 
and  he  devotes  five  of  his  eight 
chapters  to  it  —  must  finally  be 
won  in  the  minds  of  men:  “by  an 
affirmative  philosophy  of  individ¬ 
ual  liberty,  and  by  an  even  more 
sincere  belief  in  liberty  than  the 
Communists  have  in  communism.” 

These  are  key  points  in  Senator 
Taft’s  “Foreign  Policy  for  Ameri¬ 
cans.”  They  are  forthright  and 
specific.  Some  are  highly  contro¬ 
versial.  Certainly  it  is  wholesome 
to  have  a  forthright  and  specific 
statement. 
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You  could  write  paragraphs 
about  GOSS  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  and  still  not 
say  it  any  better  than  the 
one  word  —  GOSS. 


CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT 
UnK  Pratt  Drivat . . .  Raalt . . .  Auto- 
nwllc  Tantiont ...  Spaad  Patlart  pro¬ 
vide  safety  and  reliability  with 
economy.  Large  or  small . . .  letter¬ 
press  or  offset  .  .  .  you  can  rely  on 
Cline-Westinghouse  Equipment. 

CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago  •  Now  York  •  Son  Francisco 


7,500  Women  Pack 
Sessions  in  Detroit 

Detroit — Some  7,500  women 
turned  out  for  a  five-day  promo¬ 
tion  novelty  staged  by  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

The  occasion  was  a  10-session 
women’s  show,  featuring  national 
headliners  in  discussions  and  dem¬ 
onstrations  of  hair  styling,  make¬ 
up,  home  and  family  psychology, 
cooking,  child  behavior,  and  fash¬ 
ions. 

Monday  through  Friday,  after¬ 
noon  and  evening,  the  show  played 
to  packed  houses  in  the  auditori¬ 
um  of  the  city’s  new  Veterans 
Memorial  Building.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  was  called  “For  and  About 
Women,”  after  the  identifying 
mast  of  the  Free  Press  women’s 
pages. 


Steel  Co.  Hires 
Baltimore  Sun 
Man  os  Analyst 

Baltimore — Edward  H.  Martin 
has  resigned  as  an  editorial  i^Titer 
of  the  Evening  Sun  to  become  an 
economic-political  analyst  and 
writer  for  the  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corporation. 

He  will  function,  Mr.  Martin 
said,  as  a  newspaperman,  culling 
and  analyzing  business,  economic 
and  political  news  and  interpreting 
them  for  the  executives  of  the 
company. 

Mr,  Martin  became  an  Evening 
Sun  editorial  writer  in  1947.  He 
previously  had  been  with  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette  and  in  Washington  for 
Business  Week.  He  is  a  1937 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia 

His  successor  is  Walter  Paine, 
who  has  been  writing  editorials 
for  the  Sun. 

Price  Day  has  moved  from  the 
news  to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Sun. 

He  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
international  reporting  with  a  se¬ 
ries  in  1948  on  the  first  year  of 
India’s  independence.  He  joined 
the  Sunpapers  in  1942. 

He  was  one  of  the  few  corre¬ 
spondents  to  see  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  with  Germany  at 
Rheims.  He  is  a  native  of  Texas 
and  former  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Times. 

m 

Steuben  Advocate 
Becomes  a  Daily 

Bath,  N.  Y. — ^The  Steuben  Ad¬ 
vocate,  a  weekly  for  137  years, 
turned  to  daily  publication  Feb.  4 
with  a  staff  of  eight  full-time  em¬ 
ployes.  Printing  is  being  done  in 
the  plant  of  the  Hornell  Evening 
Tribune. 

The  paper  recently  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  Steuben  Advocate,  Inc., 
of  which  Louis  G.  Buisch  is  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Buisch  is  editor-general 
manager  of  the  Hornell  Tribune. 

First  daily  issue  of  the  Advocate 
had  a  run  of  5,000  copies,  con¬ 
tained  10  pages,  and  carried  600 
column  inches  of  advertising. 


Newsmen  with  MSA 
Get  Salonika  Award 

The  Grand  Award  of  the  Sal¬ 
onika  International  Exposition  has 
been  presented  to  two  former 
American  newspapermen  who  set 
up  the  United  States  exhibit,  an 
outdoor  movie  theater. 

Recipients  of  the  medal  are 
Dowsley  Clark,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune  and  Toledo  (O.)  Blade, 
who  is  director  of  the  MSA  infor¬ 
mation  division  in  Greece,  and  Bob 
Speer,  formerly  of  the  United 
Press,  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Minneapolis  Times,  who 
is  deputy  director  of  the  division. 
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A  Profile  to  Know 


A  Kodak  Ektalux  Flasholder  is  no  modest  violet.  Across 
playing  field,  arena,  or  banquet  hall,  you  can  spot  that 
distinctive  profile  at  a  glance.  It  identifies  the  proudest 
flash  equipment  that  ever  fed  fine  pictures  to  a  hungry 
front  page. 

One  lamp  or  seven,  capacitor-fired  in  reliable  "synch” 
at  the  liveliest  speeds  your  shutter  offers  .  .  .  Up  to 
120  feet  of  extension,  in  single  line  or  V-formation  .  .  . 
Off  the  camera,  on  the  camera,  in  the  wink  of  an  eye 
...  A  firm,  hand-fitting  saw-grip  that  completely  sup¬ 
ports  the  camera,  leaving  your  right  hand  free  to 
manipulate  film,  aperture,  speed,  and  focusing  con¬ 
trols.  Rugged,  lightweight  accessories  that  solve  almost 
any  setup  problem  .  .  .  solenoid  or  direct  release  .  . . 
flash  shutter  or  external  synchronization.  Extension 
units  that  stack  and  nest  compactly  in  the  carrying 


case  . . .  Cords  that  coil  smoothly  without  kinking  . 
Complete  equipment,  with  every  detail  engineered  for 
fast,  smooth,  professional  operation. 

This  is  "flash  grown  up.”  This  is  Kodak  Ektalux — 
modern  flash  equipment  that  every  managing  editor, 
photo-department  head,  and  working  photographer 
will  want  to  know  .  .  .  and  own. 

Priced  from  $29.75  for  Ektalux  Flasholder  with 
standard  bracket  and  15-inch  bayonet  connector  cord. 
Kodak  Ektalux  Press  Bracket,  $5.75.  Sec  it  at  your 
Kodak  dealer’s. 

Prices  are  subject  to  change  inthout  notice. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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Can  Book  Pages  Live 
Without  Advertising? 

By  Ray  Erwin 


•  Can  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  faced  with  rising 
costs,  be  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  book  pages  without 
book  advertising? 

•  Can  book  publishers, 
faced  with  rising  costs,  af¬ 
ford  more  advertising,  espe¬ 
cially  In  non-metropolitan 
newspapers? 

*  *  * 

Those  two  questions  were 
studied  and  debated  by  approxi¬ 
mately  80  book  editors  and  re¬ 
viewers  of  newspapers  and  by  book 
publishers  in  a  conference  in  New 
York  City  on  Jan.  30. 

The  answers  arrived  at,  while 
not  definitely  negative,  were  not 
encouragingly  affirmative. 

Many  newspaper  book  reviewers 
expressed  grave  fear  that  their 
business  offices  will  insist  upon 
curtailing  or  eliminating  book 
pages  if  sufficient  revenue  is  not 
forthcoming  from  book  advertis¬ 
ing  to  at  least  help  defray  the  cost 
of  the  pages. 

Short  on  Promise 
Book  publishers  were  reluctant 
to  predict  or  promise  increased 
advertising  on  the  ground  that 
their  own  costs  have  grown  almost 
prohibitive,  that  linage  rates  have 
increased  and  that  other  media  of 
communication,  notably  television, 
threaten  book  sales. 

Several  of  the  newspaper  writers 
said  they  had  been  encouraged  by 
a  recent  book  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  placed  in  90  newspapers,  by 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  the  hope  that  this  would 
serve  as  a  “trial  balloon”  and  re¬ 
sult  in  more  linage  from  other 
book  publishers. 

Jerry  Hardy,  president  of  the 
Publishers  Adclub,  which  spon¬ 
sored  the  meeting  at  the  New  York 
Advertising  Club,  and  who  is  Dou¬ 
bleday’s  director  of  advertising, 
was  asked  if  more  advertising  is  to 
be  forthcoming. 

“It  sure  as  hell  is,  if  we  get  good 
results,”  he  replied  with  a  laugh. 

30,000  Lines 

The  Doubleday  advertising,  a 
pre-Christmas  schedule,  aggre¬ 
gated  more  than  30,000  lines. 
There  was  a  center  spread  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  four  pages  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  book  sections  and 
ads  in  the  other  papers,  ranging 
from  125  lines  to  630  lines. 

Russell  Hamilton,  who  handled 
the  account  for  Franklin  Spier, 
Inc.,  told  E  &  P  the  advertising 
was  placed  from  a  sound  business 
approach  and  not  as  a  deserved 
plum  for  book  pages.  He  said  they 


were  “generally  satisfied”  with  re¬ 
sults. 

Emmett  Dedmon,  book  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  moder¬ 
ator  of  the  meeting,  called  upon 
Victor  P.  Hass,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  to  discuss  “Book 
Reviewing  Outside  New  York 
City.” 

“I  come  from  the  more  literate 
tribes  across  the  Missouri,”  said 
Mr.  Hass.  “I  serve  as  foreign  news 
editor  of  my  paper,  then  stagger 
home  and  start  being  book  editor — 
a  labor  of  love.” 

Mr.  Hass  explained  that  he 
started  out  with  brave  hopes  of 
having  staff  members  contribute 
reviews  but  after  passing  out  150 
books  and  getting  only  a  couple 
reviews  back,  he  took  on  the  full 
task  himself.  He  has  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  70  inches  of  space  on  two 
tabloid  pages  each  Sunday.  He 
usually  uses  three  pictures. 

Christmas  Crumbs 

The  reviewer  mildly  complained 
to  the  book  publishers  because 
more  new  “mug  shots”  of  authors 
are  not  sent  out,  because  mailing 
schedules  are  not  arranged  so 
Western  reviewers  receive  review 
copies  simultaneously  with  deliv¬ 
ery  to  Eastern  papers. 

“I’d  like  to  meet  the  character 
who  invented  the  jiffy  mailer, 
which  arrives  in  Nebraska  in 
shreds,”  he  ruefully  remarked. 

“Advertising  is  a  touchy  sub¬ 
ject,”  he  continued.  “In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  two  pages  offer 
the  only  news  of  books  that  thous¬ 
ands  of  Nebraskans  see,  except  for 
a  few  small  crumbs  at  Christmas 
and  except  for  a  2  x  4  ad  from  a 
local  book  store,  we  see  no  book 
advertising. 

“Newspaper  publishers  are  tough 
cookies  and  they  feel  that  a  special 
page  ought  to  pay  for  itself,”  as¬ 
serted  Mr.  Hass. 

The  speaker  pointed  out  that 
there  were  few  TV  sets  and  not 
many  movies  to  distract  Nebras¬ 
kans  from  reading  books. 

Virgin  Territory 

“If  our  pages  are  the  only  book 
medium  in  Nebraska  and  if  we  are 
worth  sending  review  copies  to, 
why  are  our  pages  not  worth  sup¬ 
porting  with  advertising?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  “Nothing  is  more  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  me  the  whimwhams 
than  for  book  publishers  to  mail 
me  a  copy  of  a  full-page  ad  they 
are  running  in  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper. 

“An  Omahan  wrote  a  book 
about  Omaha,”  he  recalled.  “I  ran 
a  42-inch  review  with  two  pieces 
of  art  and  followed  it  up  with 
resumes  of  other  reviews,  but  did 
not  get  a  single  ad  of  that  book 
that  had  great  local  appeal. 


“If  you  book  publishers  are 
going  to  survive,  you  have  got  to 
get  into  virgin  territory  and  send 
along  a  few  crumbs  of  advertising 
to  keep  book  pages  going,”  Mr. 
Hass  concluded. 

William  Sloane,  a  book  publish¬ 
er,  spoke  of  the  impact  of  reviews 
on  writers  and  on  book  editors. 

“Reviewing  is  informed  report¬ 
ing,”  said  Mr.  Sloane.  “Each  new 
book  is  news. 

“Your  reviews  are  a  powerful 
influence  in  developing  a  writer,” 
he  continued.  “The  author  wants 
to  know  three  things  from  your 
reviews:  What  1  tried  to  do;  how 
close  I  came  to  doing  what  I  set 
out  to  do;  where  I  missed.” 

In  a  question-and-answer  period, 
Mr.  Sloane  brought  out  that  book 
publishers  are  bringing  out  books 
on  around-the-year  schedules  in  an 
effort  to  avoid  the  pre-Christmas 
spate  of  books.  He  said  he  disliked 
the  practice  of  having  a  novelist 
review  a  novel  who  six  months 
before  wrote  a  novel  on  the  same 
theme.  He  also  favored  longer 
and  fewer  reviews,  feeling  that  the 
one-paragraph  review  is  not  help¬ 
ful  to  writer  or  reader. 

Plea  for  Ads 

Lois  Decker  O’Neill,  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal,  entered 
the  discussion  with  a  strong  plea 
for  advertising. 

“We  have  three  reasons  for 
stressing  this  old  song  anew,”  she 
declared.  “First,  obviously,  we 
need  the  revenue.  On  most  papers 
the  book  page  is  a  distinct  luxury. 
It  does  not  come  anywhere  near 
supporting  itself,  and  is  carried 
simply  as  a  service  to  an  impor¬ 
tant  but  strictly  limited  segment 
of  the  paper’s  readers.  We  are  all 
faced  with  steadily  rising  costs  of 
newspaper  production.  Many  pa¬ 
pers  may  be  faced  one  day  soon 
with  an  absolute  necessity  to  cut 
costs.  It  is  only  natural  that  man¬ 
agement  will  eliminate  those  fea¬ 
tures  which  have  a  special  rather 
than  a  general  following. 

“I  am  not  crying  havoc  when 
I  say  that  the  book  page,  if  it  still 
remains  an  unsupported  aristocrat 
of  journalism,  will  go  first  to  the 
economy  guillotine,”  Miss  O’Neill 
warned. 

Page  Costs  $22,600 

She  said  that  last  year  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal’s  marginal  production 
costs  for  the  Sunday  book  page 
amounted  to  $13,000  for  news¬ 
print,  $2,600  for  composition,  and 
$7,0()0  for  salaries,  a  total  of  $22,- 
600  without  assigning  to  the  page 
its  proper  share  of  overhead  and 
other  expenses.  Book  advertising 
returned  less  than  one-third  of 
that  sum. 

“In  the  words  of  Lorelei  Lee, 
we  love  what  we’re  doin’  when 
we’re  doin’  it  for  love — but  it’s 
getting  increasingly  tough  to  pay 
the  printer,”  observed  Miss  O'Neill. 

Her  second  point  was  that  in¬ 
telligently  planned  advertising  in 
the  mid-continent  cities  would 
show  direct  sales  increases.  She 
used  as  an  example  the  case  of 


a  Louisville  bookstore  that  in¬ 
creased  its  linage  on  the  book  page  I 
from  1,020  inches  in  December, 

1950,  to  4,150  inches  last  Decem¬ 
ber,  with  sales  increase  of  at  least  t 
25%  resulting. 

Llnexploited  Market  ^ 

“That  brings  me  to  my  third  and 
most  important  reason  why  pub¬ 
lishers  should  re-examine  the  par-  ^ 
celling  out  of  their  advertising 
budgets,”  she  said.  “The  mid- 
continent  papers  ought  to  get  regu¬ 
lar  portions  because  the  potential 
book  market  in  the  Middle  States 
ought  to  be  exploited.  You 
know,  the  center  of  population 
lies  out  our  way.  Over  the  years, 
you  will  find  that  advertising  in  ) 
this  section,  unreached  by  New 
York  and  Chicago  papers,  is  an 
investment  worth  m^ing.”  I 

Mr.  Dedmon  pointed  out  that  | 
newspapers  feel  that  each  page  1 

ought  to  pay  for  itself,  that  many 
are  considering  handling  books 
only  as  news,  that  business  office 
pressure  is  causing  some  to  run 
a  few  reviews  on  the  editorial  page 
instead  of  maintaining  a  book  | 

page.  I 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  book  . 

editor  predicted  even  less  book  ad-  1 
vertising  outside  New  York  City  1 

and  some  shrinkage  there,  too.  He 
said  he  felt  newspapers,  as  a  pub-  ! 
lie  service,  would  have  to  cover  j 

books  just  as  they  provide  a  mu-  I 

sic  critic  without  concert  advertis-  » 
ing  being  expected  to  pay  the  full  ' 
freight. 

‘The  Lively  Arts’ 

Lon  Tinkle,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News, 
said  his  paper  solved  the  problem 
by  putting  out  “The  Lively  Arts," 
a  Sunday  section  devoted  to  books, 
drama,  music,  art  and  allied  fields, 
supported  each  week  by  two  full 
pages  of  advertising  by  a  specialty 
store  (Neiman-Marcus). 

Margaret  Parsons,  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette,  re¬ 
ported  that  her  paper  carries  a 
full  page  of  reviews  each  week  as 
a  matter  of  prestige.  She  com¬ 
plained  that  Boston  papers  carry¬ 
ing  only  a  half  page  of  reviews  ; 

are  given  advertising  while  her  , 

page  does  not  receive  such  sup-  . 

port.  I 

■ 

Pritchard  to  Serve 
Pacific  Slope  Group 

Portland,  Ore.  —  William  C. 
(Chuck)  Pritchard  has  been 
named  Oregon  manager  of  Pacific 
Slope  Newspapers,  Inc.,  with  of¬ 
fices  in  the  Mead  building  here. 

He  replaces  Charles  Hogan,  who 
resigned  to  rejoin  the  general  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  the  Journal. 

For  the  last  three  years  Mr. 
Pritchard  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Coquille  (Ore.) 
Valley  Sentinel,  having  gone  there 
from  a  like  position  on  the  Oregon 
City  Enterprise.  Prior  to  that  he 
served  on  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Loj  Angeles  Times,  with  the 
National  Box-Office  Digest  in  Hol¬ 
lywood  and  with  Look  magazine. 
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Meet  the  Champion! 

Blast  Furnace  ”H”  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  Breaks  Own  World  Record  in  Pig  Iron  Production 


In  April,  1948,  a  new  blast  furnace  was 
“lighted  off”  at  Bethlehem’s  steel  plant 
at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  near  Baltimore. 
This  furnace  became  known  to  men  at 
the  plant  as  Furnace  “H”.  Since  the  day 
it  started  up,  Furnace  “H”  has  been 
continuously  at  work,  converting  the  iron 
ore,  coke  and  limestone  charged  into  its 
great  28-foot-diametcr  hearth  into  mol¬ 


ten  pig  iron  to  be  processed  into  steel. 

In  August  of  last  year  Furnace  “H” 
made  a  new  world’s  record  by  turning 
out  55,835  tons  of  pig  iron,  more  than 
any  blast  furnace  had  e\er  before  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  single  month.  Later,  it  beat 


its  own  world  record  with  an  output  of 
56,010  tons  in  one  month. 

In  less  than  four  years  of  continuous 
0{ieratiun  Furnace  “H”  has  turned  out 
a  total  of  substantially  more  than  two 
million  tons  of  pig  iron. 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL 
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5  Topped  40,000,000 
Linage  Mark  in  1951 


Five  seven-day  newspapers  broke 
the  40,000,000-line  mark  in  1951. 
Only  two  got  into  that  select  ad¬ 
vertising  circle  in  1950. 

The  “First  50”  report  of  Media 
Records,  out  this  week,  showed 
three  moming-Sunday  papers  in 
the  group,  but  they  were  all  topped 
by  an  evening-Sunday  paper.  The 
1951  standing  for  total  advertis¬ 
ing: 

Milzvaukce  Journal  (E-S)...  45,788,940 
Chicago  Tribune  (M-S)....  45,466,900 
Los  Angeles  Times  (M-S).,  42,256,545 
New  York  Times  (M-S)....  41,223,199 
IVashinglon  Star  (E-S) .  40,042,712 

They  are  the  same  newspapers 
which  led  the  “First  50”  list  for 
1950,  but  their  aggregate  linage — 
214,778,296 — was  better  than  that 
of  1950  by  8,688,290  lines.  And 
no  paper  passed  the  45,000,000- 
line  mark  in  1950,  though  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  came  within  400,- 
000  lines  of  touching  it.  Only  the 
Journal  and  Chicago  Tribune  car¬ 
ried  more  than  40,000,000  lines  in 
1950.  (E  &  P  International  Year 
Book  1951,  page  327). 

Heavy  on  Retail 

Among  the  five  leaders  in  total 
linage,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  car¬ 
ried  the  most  weekday  retail  copy 
— 19,438,503  lines — which  was  the 
best  record  for  any  daily.  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  was  a  close  runnerup  with 
19,216,035  lines.  Chicago  Tribune 
came  next  with  14,779,920  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  had  14,490,- 
602,  while  the  New  York  Times — 
No.  22  on  the  list  of  morning  pa¬ 
pers — had  8,292,109  lines. 

The  New  York  Times  was  strong 
in  retail  on  Sunday,  leading  all  pa¬ 
pers  with  10,504,657  lines.  This 
figure  nosed  out  the  New  York 
News’  10,358,900  linage  which  in¬ 
cluded  2,396,524  lines  of  split-run 
advertising. 

While  the  Chicago  Tribune 
placed  No.  3  on  the  Sunday  retail 
list,  others  of  the  “Big  5”  fell  in 
widely  separated  slots.  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  was  No.  9,  Milwau¬ 


kee  Journal  No.  10,  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Star  No.  19. 

AMs  Best  in  General 
The  morning  papers  had  a  dis¬ 
tinct  edge  over  the  evening  papers 
in  the  “Big  5”  in  weekday  General 
linage,  the  Chicago  Tribune  top¬ 
ping  all  with  4,788,427,  followed 
by  the  New  York  Times  with 
4,000,886. 

Los  Angeles  Times  ranked  No. 
5  on  the  morning  list,  behind  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer,  with  3,- 
187,362  lines,  but  this  surpassed 
the  Milwaukee  Journal’s  3,106,490 
lines,  which  ranked  it  No.  12  on 
the  evening  list. 

Two  Canadian  papers,  the 
Montreal  Star  and  Toronto  Star, 
shone  most  brightly  on  the  Gen¬ 
eral  list,  giving  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  third  place  and  then  another 
Canadian,  the  Montreal  La  Presse, 
took  fourth  place.  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  was  fifth  and  a 
fourth  Canadian,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  pulled  up  in  No.  6. 

The  last  of  the  “Big  5”,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  settled  for  No.  43 
spot,  with  2,372,224  lines. 

On  Sunday,  it  was  the  New  York 
Times  out  in  front  with  4,928,085 
lines  of  General  and  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  was  second  with  3,089,526. 
Milwaukee  Journal  came  ninth, 
Los  Angeles  Times  tenth,  and 
Washington  Star  fifteenth. 

Classified  Standings 
Here’s  how  the  “Big  5”  stood 
in  weekday  Classified: 


Los  Angeles  Times  . 9.410,120 

Chicago  Tribune  8,067,004 

Mihiaukee  Journal  ■  ■  ■  . .  7,448,847 

Kezv  York  Times  ..........  6.3.16,7.19 

IVasliinglon  Star  .  6,200,328 

In  Sunday  Classified  they 
showed: 

New  York  Times  . . 4,898,996 

Milwaukee  Journat  ..........  4,333,387 

Chicago  Trihune  . 3,948,889 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  3.940,386 

IVashington  Star  . 2,555,103 


The  overall  leader  in  Classified, 
six  days,  was  the  Toronto  Star — 


Austr  alia 

>  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
nows  of  advartisors,  advartl^ 
Ing  agantt,  publishing,  print- 
ing  and  eommarcial  radio  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  salat 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritories  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

IB  Hamilton  Stroat 
Sydnay,  Aastrolla 
fabtlshad  Monthly.  Ona  Year  SubKrIptIo 
t2.2S 


85  NEW  RETAIL  ACCOUNTS  were  signed  in  four-month  contest  by 
these  Cincinnati  Enquirer  salesmen.  Left  to  right:  Howard  Kissel, 
Mrs.  Sydell  K.  Gottlieb  and  Jack  Tucker. 


9,592,877.  Next  came  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  and  Miami  Herald 
was  third  with  8,959,356. 

Others  in  the  over-7,000,000 
bracket  for  daily  Classified  were 
the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer, 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  Newark  (N. 
J.)  News,  and  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle. 

There  were  four  papers  in  the 
over-4,000,000  bracket  for  Sunday 
Classified:  New  York  Times,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

Leaders  in  Automotive  linage 
were  the  Miami  Herald — 1,985,- 
094 — morning;  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News — 1,619,106  —  evening;  Ro¬ 
chester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle — 599,1 04 — Sunday. 

In  the  Financial  classification. 
New  York  Times  was  far  out  in 
front  with  1,043,159  lines  for 
morning  papers;  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun  set  the  pace  in 
the  evening  field  with  593,380 
lines;  and  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star 
was  tops  on  Sunday  with  239,100. 
■ 

Priestly  Elected 
In  New  Mexico 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Orville 
E.  Priestly,  publisher  of  the  Las 
Cruces  Sun-News  and  the  Artesia 
Advocate,  was  unanimously  elec¬ 
ted  president  of  the  New  "Mexico 
Press  Association  Jan.  26.  Several 
years  ago  he  headed  the  Louisiana 
Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  were:  first 
vicepresident.  Jack  Sitton,  Carls¬ 
bad  Ciirrent-Argus;  and  second 
vicepresident.  Carter  Waid,  Belen 
News-Bulletin. 

Keen  Rafferty  of  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  was  reappointed 
secretary-treasurer. 

In  a  resolution  the  association 
asked  the  legislature  to  raise  rates 
for  the  printing  of  legal  notices 
from  10  cents  a  line  for  first  in¬ 
sertions  to  12  cents.  Successive 
insertions  would  be  increased  from 
eight  to  10  cents. 

■ 

Houston  Magazine 

Houston — Texas  Living,  a  staff- 
written  Sunday  supplement,  made 
its  first  appearance  Jan.  27  in  the 
Houston  Post.  Tabloid  size,  the 
first  issue  ran  36  pages. 


12  on  Ad  Staff 
Reap  173  New 
Retail  Accounts 

CiNNCiNNATTi — “An  advertising 
promotion  which  pays  off  in  lin- 
age-on-the-line,”  is  the  way  Adver¬ 
tising  Director  Stanley  A.  Ferger, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  described  the 
conclusion  of  a  four-month  Retail 
Display  Salesman’s  contest  that  re¬ 
sulted  in  nearly  200,000  lines  of 
“extra”  business. 

In  awarding  the  three  major 
prizes  to  the  top  contract-signers, 
Mr.  Ferger  announced  a  total  of 
173  new  contracts  from  non-adver-  ) 
risers  had  been  obtained  by  the 
retail  display  staff  in  four  months. 
Up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  168,- 
273  lines  had  been  published  for 
these  new  advertisers  in  the  En* 
quirer. 

“Many  of  these  new  accounts," 
said  Mr.  Ferger,  in  congratulating 
his  staff,  “are  new  to  advertising 
altogether  .  .  .  while  others  are 
new  to  newspapers.  Your  success 
in  winning  weekly,  monthly,  and 
grand  prizes  is  due,  1  believe,  to 
the  fact  that  you  did  not  confine 
your  efforts  simply  to  our  news¬ 
paper  competition,  but  employed 
constructive  and  intelligent  sales 
tactics  on  advertisers  using  other 
media  and  on  small  businesses 
who  had  never  appreciated  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising  l 
before.” 

Members  of  the  Enquirer’s  re¬ 
tail  display  staff  who  participated 
in  the  contest  designed  by  Robert 
O’Dowd  last  Fall,  included:  How¬ 
ard  Kissel  (winner  of  $100  fml 
prize),  Mrs.  Sydell  K.  Gottleib 
(winner  of  $50  second  prize). 
Jack  Tucker  (winner  of  $25  third 
prize),  Ralph  Holdters,  Thomas 
Hamilton,  Robert  Linskey,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Strother,  Miss  Eleanor 
Townley,  Thomas  Gibbons,  Joseph 
Knapik,  Robert  Weiskittel,  and 
Robert  Thoman. 

The  three  winners  obtained  85 
new  display  contracts. 

■ 

Named  Ad  Director 

Ray  Higgins  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  John 
Robert  Powers  Products  Co.,  Inc., 
New  York  City. 
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“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  fire  insur¬ 
ance  I’d  never  have  been  able  to 
retire.  Hut  here  we  are,  our  years 
of  hard  work  behind  us,  free  to 
enjoy  life.” 

From  ashes  l()m  was  able  to 
rebuild  his  business  because  he 
fully  protected  himself  with  fire 
insurance,  d  his  wise  precaution 


saved  him  from  disaster.  For  fire 
insurance  paid  all  of  his  losses  . . . 
enabled  him  to  re-establish  his 
business  quickly  .  .  .  carry  on 
until  he  was  ready  to  retire  and 
enjoy  life.  In  this  way,  fire  in¬ 
surance  keeps  business  goinji  so 
future  plans  can  he  made  with 
confidence. 


Fire  insurance  works  for  you  in  many  other  ways.  •  It  safeguards  the 
community  you  live  in  by  providing  engineering  and  inspection  services 
and  by  recommending  laws  for  fire-safe  construction.  •  It  guards  the  lives 
of  your  children  at  school  with  fire  prevention  education.  •  In  providing 
a  sound  basis  fur  credit,  it  helps  business,  large  and  small,  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  free  enterprise.  •  .And,  of  course,  fire  insurance  is  a  vital 
factor  in  protecting  the  nation’s  e.xpanding  industrial  production.  •  That's 
why— in  these  critical  times— fire  insurance  is  everybody' s  business. 


Your  home  is  worth  more  today. 

Is  it  FULLY  insured? 

.Suppose  your  lu)me  burned  down 
tod;iy.  Would  your  fire  insiir;ince 
rebuild  it  .it  tod;iy*s  hif’her  costs? 
And  what  about  your  furniture, 
clotliiiift.  television  set  and  all  your 
other  belonj>inj;s!  Have  you  in¬ 
creased  yourfire  insurance  on  them? 

IfM)  little  insurance  can  be  very 
costly'.  Call  your  a}ienr  ojr  broker 
rij'ht  away  for  an  examination  of 
your  policies. 


A  PUBLIC  SERVICK  MESSAGE  SPONSORED  BY  THE  CAPITAL  STOCK  EIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES,  THEIR  AGENTS  AND  BROKERS, 
THROUGH  THE  N.ATIONAL  BOARD  OK  EIRE  UNDERW  RITERS,  85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  38,  N.  Y. 
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SYNDICATES 


Press  Features  Offers 
Pint-Size  Gag  Strip 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


After  an  interval  of  five  years, 
Press  Features  Syndicate  this 
week  announced  its  second  ven- 
ture  into  the 
comic  strip  field. 

First  release  of 
“Shorty,”  the  new 
strip,  will  be  on 
March  17,  which, 
by  coincidence,  is 
also  the  fifth  an- 
niversary  of 
“Louie,”  Press 
Features’  first 
comic  entry. 

The  new  fea-  „  .  „ 

ture,  latest  in  a  Campbell 

recent  rash  of  kid-humor  comics, 
will  feature  “a  little  squirt  with  a 
head  like  a  lemon  and  a  diaper- 
drape  garb.”  The  gag-a-day  for¬ 
mat  will  be  maintained,  with  six 
releases  a  week  scheduled.  Plans 
for  a  Sunday  page  are  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Designed  for  current  newsprint 
conditions,  “Shorty”  will  be  of¬ 
fered  in  three-column  width  only. 
Each  day’s  release  will  be  broken 
into  three  two-inch  panels,  permit¬ 
ting  optional  vertical  use.  Height 
of  each  panel  will  be  1%  inches. 

Creator  of  “Shorty”  is  Wayne 
Campbell,  30,  who  lives  in  Dela- 
field,  Wis.,  and  contributes  art 
work  to  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  His  drawings 
have  appeared  in  slick  and  gag 
magazines  and  were  featured  in 
service  publications  during  his 
three-year  Army  stretch. 

Though  Mr.  Campbell  has  no 
children  of  his  own,  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  kid  antics  in  “Shorty” 
will  not  be  second-hand,  since  he 


has  been  on  the  teaching  staff  of 
a  military  prep  school  for  the  past 
seven  years. 

“Perhaps  if  I  had  kids  of  my 
own  I  wouldn’t  find  them  so  amus¬ 
ing,”  he  says.  “At  least  this  has 
been  my  observation  of  parents.” 

Post-Hall.  R  &  T  Syndicate 
Oiler  Series  for  Lent 

Two  inspirational  series  for  pre- 
Easter  use  were  announced  this 
week  by  Post-Hall  Syndicate 
and  by  t  he 
Register  and 
Tribune  Syndi- 

fATP 

The  Post-Hall 
series  is  an  eight- 
installment  retell¬ 
ing  of  the  events 
of  Holy  Week, 
designed  for 
daily  publication 
in  the  period  from 
Palm  Sunday 
through  Easter 
Sunday.  Titled  “Immortal  Story — 
A  Newpaperman’s  Dramatic 
Chronicle  of  Holy  Week,”  the  se¬ 
ries  was  written  by  Felix  R  .Mc- 
Knight,  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  and 
a  former  Associated  Press  staffer. 
Accompanying  illustrations  are 
available  from  the  syndicate  in 
two-  or  three<olumn  size. 

Mr.  McKnight  is  also  author  of 
the  introductory  article  in  the 
“Lenten  Guideposts”  series  offered 
by  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate.  As  in  previous  years,  the 
series  will  consist  of  40  inspira¬ 
tional  articles  by  famous  person¬ 
alities.  First  release  is  for  Feb.  27, 


McKnight 


Sneakj  Pete  on  the  lam! 

Bobo  thought  he’d  do  a  good  deed . . .  but  he  unwittingly 
slipped  Sneaky  Pete  a  saw— and  that’s  the  last  the 
law  saw  of  S.  E !  Worse  yet  Bobo  told  Yalmer,  who  yak 
yaked  to  Yum  Yum,  and  now  the  whole  world  know’s. .. 


Aggie  Maek... 

by  Hal  Rasmusson  is  the  pace  setter  in  popularity  with  teen  agen... 
talks  their  language ...  is  more  bubbly  than  bubble  gum!  A 
prime  favorite  with  folks  of  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  the  strip  is 
swell  for  swelling  circulation!  For  open  territory,  proofs  and 
prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  MoUie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


Chicago  Trihune^IVewYorkJVews 

t^gnascame  Tribmmm  rosf>«r.  CHtumna 


with  subsequent  articles  provided 
for  every  weekday  in  Lent. 

Revenue  derived  from  the  news¬ 
paper  syndication  will  be  turned 
over  to  Guidepost  Associates,  Inc., 
a  non-sectarian,  non-profit  organ¬ 
ization  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  religious  faith. 

'Bamaby'  Bows  Out; 

CNF  Offers  ‘Woody*  Strip 
Mr.  O’Malley,  the  comics’  only 
fairy  godfather,  voiced  his  last 
“Cushlamochree!!”  on  newspaper 
pages  Feb.  3  when  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Barnahy's  strip  suspended 
after  six  years.  The  decision  to  dis¬ 
continue  was  made  by  Crockett 
Johnson,  who  created  the  strip  in 
1946  for  the  late  New  York  news¬ 
paper  PM,  and  by  his  collabora¬ 
tors,  Ted  Ferro  and  Jack  Morley. 

At  its  peak,  “Barnaby”  appeared 
in  76  daily  newspapers.  About  50 
papers  were  on  the  list  when  the 
strip  was  dropped  this  week. 

As  a  substitute,  and  also  for 
non-“Barnaby”  clients.  Consoli¬ 
dated  News  Syndicate,  a  Bell 
affiliate,  is  offering  “Woody  Wood¬ 
pecker,”  a  new  strip  by  Walter 
Lantz.  This  is  the  first  newspaper 
appearance  for  “Woody,”  who  has 
been  in  animated  cartoons,  tele¬ 
vision,  radio,  records  and  comic 
books  since  1940.  The  strip  is 
available  in  four-  and  ,ve-column 
size. 

Comedy  World  Syndicate 
Readies  ‘Fun  Parade' 

“Fun  Parade,”  a  daily  column  of 
gags,  anecdotes,  limericks,  etc.,  is 
offered  as  the  first  feature  of  the 
new  Comedy  World  Syndicate, 
292  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City.  First  release  is  scheduled  for 
March  3. 

Authors  of  “Fun  Parade”  are 
Ernest  N.  Dewers,  publisher  of 
“Joker”  and  “Jest”  magazines,  and 
Fred  P.  Pitzer,  national  president 
of  the  Circus  Saints  and  Sinners 
luncheon  club  and  a  humor  writer 
for  the  past  50  years. 

Besides  the  five-a-week  format, 
the  column  will  also  be  available 
as  a  weekly  feature.  Each  release 
will  run  to  about  400  words. 

2nd  Philbrick  Serialization 

The  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
is  offering  a  second  serialization  at 
reduced  rates  of  Herbert  A.  Phil- 
brick’s  “I  Led  Three  Lives."  On 
its  first  run  ,which  ended  this  week, 
the  feature  appeared  in  75  news¬ 
papers. 

■ 

Saturday  in  Mesa 

Mesa,  Ariz.  —  Publisher  David 
W.  Calvert  and  Editor  Barney 
Mergen  have  added  a  Saturday 
edition,  with  a  tabloid  comic  sec¬ 
tion,  to  their  Mesa  Daily  Tribune. 
Also  featured  are  an  outdoors  col¬ 
umn  by  Chris  Fluhr  and  a  feature 
story  by  Bill  Smithana.  Both  are 
advertising  salesmen.  Students  and 
teachers  at  the  local  high  school 
are  contributing  a  serial  story  of 
Mesa. 


Queues  on  Home 
Exceed  Fashions  ’ 

San  Francisco  —  Women’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  home  exceeds  their 
attention  to  styles,  a  tally  of  the 
letters  and  phone  calls  to  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  indicates. 

The  Babette  feature  on  fashions 
drew  61,449  letters  and  calls  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  but  Prudence  Penny, 
dealing  with  recipes  and  home¬ 
making,  tallied  68,307. 

Personal  counsel  by  the  Good 
Neighbor  was  third  with  58,373, 
and  then  came  dress  patterns,  20,-  i 
301;  interior  decorations,  17,448;  * 

needlecraft,  17,293  and  beauty  ' 
care  inquiries,  14,716.  Interior  dec¬ 
orations  and  beauty  care  run  only 
in  Sunday  editions. 

Grand  total  for  the  year,  the  ' 
Examiner  reports,  was  257,887,  Of 
these,  116,083  were  phone  calls 
and  141,8()4  were  letters. 

Jacob  LandaUi 
Jewish  Agency 
Founder,  Dies 

Jacob  Landau,  59,  founder  of 
the  Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency,  a 
world-wide  press  service,  died  in 
New  York  Jan.  31,  after  several 
years  of  illness. 

Mr.  Landau  retired  last  July 
after  34  years  as  a  journalist  and 
the  managing  director  of  his  agen¬ 
cy.  He  was  born  in  Vienna  and 
worked  for  newspapers  in  Austria, 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
where  he  established  the  Jewish 
Correspondence  Bureau  at  The 
Hague. 

After  World  War  I,  Mr.  Landau 
transferred  his  agency  to  London 
and  changed  the  name  to  the 
Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency. 
Branches  were  opened  in  Paris, 
Warsaw,  Berlin,  New  York  and 
Jerusalem.  The  headquarters  later 
was  moved  to  New  York. 

The  service  was  extended  to 
Central  and  South  America.  News 
was  delivered  in  the  official  langu¬ 
age  of  each  country. 

Mr.  Landau  travelled  widely  as 
a  reporter  for  the  agency,  while 
maintaining  his  executive  duties. 

From  1924  to  1935,  Mr.  Lan¬ 
dau  published  the  Jewish  Daily 
Bulletin,  a  compilation  of  the 
agency’s  dispatches.  He  founded 
the  Overseas  News  Agency,  an  in¬ 
dependent  press  service  of  gener^ 
news,  in  1940  with  the  sponsorship 
of  William  Allen  White,  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  and  George  Backer. 

Mr.  Landau  also  was  a  founder 
of  the  Palestine  Telegraphic  Agen¬ 
cy,  now  the  Israel  News  Agency. 

■ 

Bishop  in  San  Diego 

San  Diego — Daniel  Bishop,  for¬ 
merly  editorial  cartoonist  on  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  which 
suspended  last  June,  will  join  the 
San  Diego  Union  Jan.  28  as  the 
paper’s  first  editorial  cartoonist 
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BUSINESS 


Is  the  machine  man’s  friend? 


What  about  his  health?  Is  the  average 
worker  better  oflf  physically  today?  Go  back 
fifty  years.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  chil¬ 
dren  died  before  reaching  school  age?  Do  you 
realize  life  expectancy  was  under  fifty  then? 

What  about  his  working  conditions? 
How’d  you  like  to  swing  a  sledge  12  hours  a 
day?  Or  dig  coal  with  a  pick  and  shovel? 
How  many  industrial  jobs  can  you  name  that 
are  less  back-breaking  or  monotonous  than 
those  in  the  “good  old  days”? 

What  about  his  income?  Can  you  estimate 
the  pay  envelope  miracle  of  mass  production? 
Have  real  wages  doubled,  tripled  or  what  in 


the  past  ten  years?  And  how  about  cash-value 
benefits  like  paid  vacations,  sick  leave,  etc.? 

What  about  his  share  of  the  good  things 
of  life?  How  many  hours  a  day  does  the  mod¬ 
ern  tinplate  roller  put  in  on  the  job?  How 
much  leisure  time  has  he?  Does  his  wife  have  a 
washer,  a  dryer?  Do  they  own  television,  a 
car?  Have  they  money  in  the  bank?  , 

What  about  a  better  chance  to  get  ahead? 
How  vital  is  it  to  give  the  worker  a  sense  of 
individual  enterprise  and  purpose?  Are  more 
and  more  companies  passing  on  the  facts  that 
give  the  worker’s  job  added  meaning  and  in¬ 
terest?  What  about  the  worker  stockholders? 


Editor  &  publisher  for  February  9,  1952 


Whether  you're  newspaper  editor,  public  re¬ 
lations  man,  or  just  an  interested  bystander 
. . .  you’ll  want  to  read  “I’U  Take  the  Machine 
Age”  by  Gwilym  Pi-ice  of  Westinghouse  in 
February  Nation’s  Business.  Write  for  a  com¬ 
plimentary  copy  and  permission  to  quote . . . 
NATION’S  BUSINESS.  Washington  8.  D.C. 


NEMf  I 

MSde  Range  I 
Unoiypes 

SGtnioiielype 

in  a  greater  variety  of  sizes 
and  at  less  expense  than 
any  other  ad  machines 
in  the  world! 
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WIDE  RANGE  MODELS  35  AND  36 
LINOTYPE  MIXERS  WITH 
ANY  OTHER  AD  MACHINES' 


COMPARE  FOR 
RANGE  OF  SIZES 


On  no  other  machines 
does  the  operator  have 
such  a  variety  of  faces  at 
his  fingertips!  Full  Fonts 
from  5  thru  standard  36 
point  (condensed  faces) 
are  carried  in  the  main  magazines.  Then,  on  the 
Model  36,  when  60-point  sizes  or  food-store  figures 
are  needed,  they  can  be  keyboarded  from  the  aux¬ 
iliary  magazines.  Practically  no  job  is  too  complex 
for  these  new  Wide  Range  Linotypes,  whether  it  is 
straight  text,  food-store 
work,  or  the  mixing  of 
text  and  display  in  the 
same  line. 


N*w  f»athmr-7ou€h  Mixing 
Cgmtrol  transfers  keyboard 
■ction  from  one  mogoiine  to 
tfce  other  et  o  morn  touch  of  o 
tomromlont  fanrer.  It  gives  fast, 
easy  eefeetfen  of  type  faces. 


COMPARE  FOR 
UNINTERRUPTED 
PRODUCTION 

There  are  no  complicated 
mechanisms  to  get  out  of 
order  and  delay  produc¬ 
tion.  Linotyjie  magazine 
shift  and  mixing  controls 
are  simple  and  positive, 
with  no  motors  to  service  or  time-wasting  adjust¬ 
ments  to  make.  Other  features,  from  the  stationary 
distributor  boxes  to  the  time-proved  Linotype 
swing-out  keyboard,  keep  maintenance  require¬ 
ments  at  a  minimum,  make  routine  cleaning  and 
lubrication  easier  and  quicker.  Distribution  is  faster, 
assuring  a  plentiful  supply  of  matrices  at  all  times, 
and  reducing  waiting  time  before  shifting  magazines. 


COMPARE 
FOR  SAFETY 


Not  just  a  warning  sys¬ 
tem,  but  positive  safeties 
guard  against  damage 
during  every  operation: 
assembling,  casting  and 
Light  says  and  whothor  distribution.  The  new 
Linotype  Electromatic  Safety  System  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  damage  to  machine  or  matrices  by 
locking  the  magazines  if  a  single  matrix  remains  in 
the  distributor  box,  on  the  distributor  bar,  or  if  the 
channel  entrances  are  not  clear. 


COMPARE  FOR  PROFIT! 

All  these  exclusive  features  mean  more  production  in  less  time,  with 
savings  up  to  80%  over  time-consuming  hand  composition  methods.  And 
“cutting-in”  display  work  is  virtually  eliminated!  If  you  want  a  machine 
that  does  more  work,  in  less  time,  with  less  effort  a  Model  35  or  36  Linotype 
Wide  Range  Mixer  is  the  machine  for  you.  Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  about  them.  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  New 
York.  In  Canada,  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto. 


(•  LINOTYPE 

Hwefrpe  T— tDpe  mmd  Rpmrlmm 
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WHATS  THE  MOTIVE? 

THE  ORDER  for  a  federal  grand  jury  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  promulgated  by  Judge  Oliver  J. 
Carter,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a  retaliatory 
maneuver  because  of  that  newspaper’s  expo¬ 
sure  of  scandal  in  official  places  there.  Judge 
Carter’s  motives  for  ordering  the  investiga¬ 
tion  are  not  clear,  nor  has  he  seen  fit  to 
clarify  them. 

Ostensibly,  the  judge  questions  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  a  story  linking  another  judge. 
George  B.  Harris,  to  a  real  estate  develop¬ 
ment  deal  which  was  said  to  have  been  pro¬ 
moted  by  a  deouty  collector  of  internal  reve¬ 
nue.  The  collector’s  office  in  that  city  has 
been  the  center  of  exposure  and  scandal  in 
recent  months  and  is  now  the  subject  of 
bearings  by  the  King  Committee. 

But!  the  Call-Bulletin’s  story  about  Judge 
Harris  came  right  out  of  the  Congressional 
Record  where  it  had  been  inserted  by  Rep. 
Patrick  J.  Hillings  of  California. 

Is  Judge  Carter  inferring  that  newspapers 
in  his  city,  and  elsewhere,  do  not  have  the 
authority,  privilege,  or  right  to  inform  their 
readers  of  what  Congress  does  or  what  Con¬ 
gressmen  say  as  reported  in  the  Record?  This 
is  privileged  material  and  available  for  pub¬ 
lication  without  restraint  or  punishment. 

Newspapers  are  not  immune  to  investiga¬ 
tion  but  we  fail  to  see  how  the  newspaper 
has  obstructed  justice  in  this  case  when  it 
has  merely  reported  the  news. 

The  chairman  of  the  ASNE  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  has  asked  Judge 
Carter  “to  clarify  the  judicial  reasons  for  so 
unusual  a  procedure.”  But  he  has  not  done 
so.  Senator  Richard  M.  Nixon  of  California 
has  said  the  judge’s  action  “will  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  many  as  retaliation  for  the  news¬ 
paper’s  embarrassing  disclosures  about  the 
administration.” 

Certainly,  Judge  Carter’s  motives  will  be 
suspect  until  he  gives  a  sound  reason  and 
explanation  for  his  order. 

LET'S  NOT 

A  SENATE  subcommittee  has  found  that 
Communist  propaganda  in  the  form  of 
books,  magazines  and  newspapers  is  flooding 
the  country  through  the  mails,  express,  the 
Soviet  Embassy  and  smugglers’  activities. 
According  to  dispatches  from  Washington, 
the  committee  has  recommended  further 
study  and  hearings  toward  tightening  restric¬ 
tions  that  would  control  and  reduce  the 
volume  of  this  propaganda  material. 

We  advise  a  cautious  approach  to  this 
problem.  Let’s  not  erect  an  Iron  Curtain  of 
our  own. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  a  free  press  as 
we  have  known  it  in  this  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  abide  by  our  proclaimed  ideals  and 
belief  in  the  free  exchange  of  information 
across  international  boundaries,  then  we  can¬ 
not  and  must  not  erect  barriers  to  prevent 
importation  of  published  material  from  other 
countries.  We  must  adhere  to  this  principle 
whether  we  like  or  dislike  the  authors,  its 
publishers  and/or  its  content. 

Freedom  of  information  works  two  ways. 
Our  government  through  the  United  Nations 
has  been  urging  all  other  nations  to  open 
their  borders  for  the  free  exchange  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  correspondents.  Can  we  now 
say  that  we  believe  in  it  for  others  but  not 
for  ourselves? 


The  merciful  man  doeth  good  to  his  own 
soul:  but  he  that  is  cruel  troubleth  his  own 
flesh. — Proverbs,  11;  17, 


PRICE  OF  SECURITY 

IN  OUR  modern  society,  increasing  attention 

is  being  paid  by  management  and  em¬ 
ployes  to  pension  or  retirement  plans.  They 
are  looked  upon  as  desirable  and  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  vicissitudes  of  old  age. 
The  newspaper  business  is  not  different  from 
other  businesses  or  industries  in  consideration 
of  this  problem. 

A  few  newspapers,  some  large  and  wealthy 
and  some  much  smaller,  have  had  pension 
plans  in  effect.  Gradually,  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  through  their  unions  have  been  seeking 
these  benefits  from  other  iKwspapers.  But, 
no  matter  how  desirable  these  plans  may  be, 
nor  how  agreeable  management  may  be  to 
the  proposal,  there  is  always  one  big  stum¬ 
bling  block — the  cost. 

The  San  Francisco  newspaper  publishers 
and  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Newspaper 
Guild  jointly  have  sponsored  an  actuarial 
study  to  find  the  cost  of  installing  a  pension 
plan  for  the  998  employes  (under  Guild  con¬ 
tract)  on  four  S.F.  newspapers.  The  Guild 
deserves  credit  for  this  enlightened  coopera¬ 
tion.  Usually,  a  union  makes  a  demand  for 
extra  benefits  and  leaves  it  up  to  management 
to  find  the  answers.  The  publishers  deserve 
some  commendation,  also,  for  they  could 
have  said  “no.” 

Results  of  the  S.F.  study  should  prove 
interesting  to  every  newspaper  worker,  and 
particularly  to  every  union  member.  It  was 
found  that  it  would  cost  more  than  $2,000,000 
just  for  the  single  premium  for  “past  services” 
of  employes  to  start  the  plan  in  operation. 
This  averages  more  than  $2,000  per  person 
covered.  In  addition,  the  coverage  for  the 
first  year  would  cost  an  additional  $300,000 
— half  that  if  there  is  employe  participation. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  initial 
outlay  to  be  paid  at  one  time — it  can  be 
amortized  over  20  or  30  years.  But  even 
with  employe  participation  annually  and  a 
20-year  plan  for  payment  of  the  “past  serv¬ 
ices”  premium,  management’s  obligation  over 
the  two  decades  totals  almost  $6,000,000. 

This  is  an  extra  cost  item  which  cannot 
be  taken  lightly. 

Also,  it  must  be  remembered  that  is  not 
the  final  cost  to  management.  If  one  group 
in  a  newspaper  plant  receives  such  benefits, 
all  other  employes  whether  unionized  or  not 
will  expect  and  probably  demand  similar 
coverage.  Therefore,  the  initial  cost  of  pro¬ 
tecting  one  group  might  well  be  doubled  or 
tripled  by  extending  it  to  others. 

We  submit  that  all  newspaper  employes 
have  an  obligation  to  study  the  S.F.  figures. 
They  will  prove  helpful  in  developing  sound 
thinking  on  this  problem  for  the  ftiture. 


SOVIET  CONCEPT 

THE  Soviet  delegate  to  the  Social,  Human¬ 
itarian  and  Cultural  Committee  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly  has  enlarged  on  the 
Communistic  conception  of  American  jour- 
nalism  by  declaring  that  “spying”  is  inherent 
in  our  system.  He  warned,  in  effect,  that  it 
considers  all  American  correspondents  work¬ 
ing  abroad  as  “spies”  who  may  face  possible 
death  for  reporting  on  “political,  economic 
and  military  matters.” 

That  repre'^ents  the  social,  humanitarian 
and  cultural  views  of  the  Soviets.  It  covers 
the  whole  news  arena  and  leaves  nothing 
which  can  be  reported  without  permission — 
which  is  just  the  way  the  Communists  want  it. 

William  Oatis  was  the  first  victim  of  this 
new  concept  of  journalism.  He  was  im¬ 
prisoned  for  10  years  by  the  Czechoslovakia 
puppet  regime  for  doing  his  duty  as  a  re¬ 
porter  which  the  Communists  interpreted  as 
“spying.”  Perhaps  this  new  blast  in  the  UN 
is  designed  to  make  us  think  that  Oatis  was 
let  off  lightly — he  might  have  been  executed, 
they  say. 

These  are  threats,  and  not  idle  threats, 
designed  to  intimidate  our  reporters  in  their 
coverage  abroad  and  our  government  in  its 
negotiation  for  Oatis’  release — if  it  is  ne¬ 
gotiating. 

Incidentally,  just  what  is  our  government 
doing  to  effect  Oatis’  release? 

BROTHERHOOD  WEEK 

BROTHERHOOD  WEEK  is  February  17-24 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews.  It  is 
an  observance  in  which  all  newspaper  editors 
will  participate,  we  feel  sure. 

“It  may  sound  futile  to  talk  about  brother¬ 
hood  when  half  the  world  is  doing  its  best 
to  deny  the  meaning  of  the  word,”  writes 
Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  editorial  page.  “On  the  contrary, 
this  is  precisely  the  time  to  begin  talking 
about  brotherhood.  That  is,  if  we  hope  to 
retain  a  decent  sanity  in  this  country  and 
later  to  serve  as  an  effective  healing  agent 
for  Europe.” 

This  is  sound  reasoning  on  why  we  should 
make  a  special  effort  during  Brotherhood 
Week  to  emphasize  what  the  people  of  this 
country  have  practiced  for  200  years — the 
democratic  qualities  of  brotherhood  that  have 
made  this  country  the  beacon  light  of  hope 
and  freedom  for  all  the  persecuted  peoples 
of  the  world. 

END  OF  AN  ERA 

DISCONTINUANCE  of  its  “readyprint" 
service  by  Western  Newspaper  Union 
marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  newspaper 
business.  The  reasons  for  its  demise  contain 
interesting  signs  of  health  and  growth  among 
the  grass  roots  press  of  this  country. 

WNU  officials  say  there  has  been  a  declin¬ 
ing  need  for  the  preprinted  service  because 
of  faster,  more  modern  news  and  feature 
dissemination  methods.  Whereas  7,000  news¬ 
papers  used  this  four-page  preprint  each  week 
many  years  ago  (4,5()0  still  used  it  in  1923), 
that  number  had  declined  to  1,412  when  it 
was  decided  to  terminate  the  service. 

This  indicates  improvements  in  plant  and 
machinery,  greater  financial  independence, 
and  a  growing  desire  among  weekly  editors 
to  create  and  edit  their  own  papers.  It  augurs 
well  for  the  smalltown  press. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


James  H.  Skewes,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Meridian  (Miss.) 

Star,  was  given  a  gold-engraved 
plaque  at  a  com¬ 
munity  dinner, 
attended  by  600 
persons,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  sev¬ 
en  years  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Meri¬ 
dian  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  I  n 
the  past  year  he 
sparked  a  cam- 
paign  that 
brou^t  two  big 
new  industries  to  Skewes 
town.  Mr.  Skewes  has  other  news¬ 
paper  interests  in  New  Mexico  and 
Missouri. 

«  «  * 

M.  W.  Armistead,  III,  assistant 
to  Junius  B.  Fishburn,  president- 
publisher  of  the  Times  World 
Corp.,  publishers  of  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times  and  Roanoke  World- 
News.  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Community  Fund  of 
Roanoke. 

«  «  « 

Mouktar  Zaki,  press  secretary 
of  the  Egyptian  Embassy,  Wash¬ 
ington,  sailed  for  home  from  New 
York  Feb.  1  on  the  American 
Export  liner  Excalibur. 

*  «  * 

Joseph  R.  Knowland,  Sr.,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
has  confirmed  reports  of  his  pros¬ 
pective  marriage  to  Miss  Clarice 
Cook,  a  Stockton,  Calif.,  school 
teacher  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden 
West. 

*  «  • 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press,  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  United 
Community  Defense  Services,  a 
federation  of  IS  national  voluntary  | 
health,  welfare  and  recreation  or- 1 
ganizations,  at  the  annual  meeting  | 

.  of  the  board  of  directors  Jan.  31  j 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  I 
York.  ! 

*  *  *  ! 

James  M.  North,  editor  of  the 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram, 
has  been  re-elected  president  of 
the  Texas  Hereford  Association. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  Nicholson,  editor-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 

Observer,  and  Mrs.  Nicholson 

have  purchased  an  $80,000  ranch- 

type  home  in  Wendover  Hills.  The 
nine-acre  tract  includes  a  terrace 
and  swimming  pool. 

«  «  * 

J.  Harold  Swanson,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.) 

Post-Journal,  has  been  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  James¬ 
town  General  Hospital. 

*  *  * 

Capt,  Robert  L.  Gray  has  ar¬ 
rived  home  from  Korea  and  re¬ 
sumed  his  duties  as  editor  of  the 
Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer.  He 
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was  released  by  the  Air  Force 
after  a  tour  of  duty  that  started  in 
September,  1950,  when  he  was  re¬ 
called  as  a  reserve  officer. 

«  «  « 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  has  been  re-elected 
vicepresident  of  the  Houston  Sym¬ 
phony  Society. 

*  *  * 

E.  J.  Lynett,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times,  has  been  elected  by  the 
Democratic  State  Committee  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  delegate-at-large 
to  the  party's  1952  presidential 
nominating  convention  in  Chicago 
next  July. 

*  *  * 

Gardner  Cowles,  newspaper 
and  magazine  publisher,  and  mrs. 
COWLES  left  San  Francisco  Jan.  27 
for  a  four-month  tour  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  and  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Cowles 
will  write  reports  for  his  maga¬ 
zines  and  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

E.  Lewis  Knowles,  editor  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Staunton 
(Va.)  Leader,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Staunton-Augusta 
Chamber  of  Commerce., 

«  «  * 

W.  L.  Moody,  Jr.,  publisher  of 

the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  ob¬ 
served  his  87th  birthday  Jan.  25. 
He  received  more  than  500  tele¬ 
grams  from  friends  throughout  the 
United  States,  Hawaii  and  Cuba. 
*  «  * 

Mrs.  Blanche  Hixon  Smith 

has  been  named  executive  editor 
of  the  Meriden  Record  Co.,  which 
publishes  the  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record  and  the  Meridan  Journal. 
Mrs.  Smith,  former  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Record,  is  the  wife  of 
Wayne  Smith,  president  of  the 
Record  Co.,  and  publisher  of  the 
two  dailies,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 


Charles  W.  Deed,  director  , 
and  former  president  of  Niles-  ; 
Bement-Pond  Co.,  West  Hart-  | 
ford,  has  been  elected  a  director  - 
of  the  Hartford  Courant  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant. 

«  *  * 

Roy  W.  Downer,  editor,  Willi- 
mantic  (Conn.)  Evening  Chronicle 
has  been  re-elected  treasurer  and 
a  director  of  the  Willimantic  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Loan  Association. 


it  speaks 
for  itself!! 


On  the  Business  Side 

C.  J.  (Mac)  McDonald  has 
been  appointed  retail  advertising 
representative  of  food  accounts  for 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  L  e  d  g  e  r  -  Enquirer,  was 
named  one  of  Georgia's  outstand¬ 
ing  young  men  of  1951  by  the 
State  Junior  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  in  recognition  of  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  putting  the  Community 
Chest  over  its  goal  for  the  first 
time  in  several  years. 

«  «  * 

Matthew  McBryde,  circulation 
manager  and  assistant  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Holden- 
ville  (Okla.)  News,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  suceeding  Wallim  E.  Raine, 
resigned.  Mickey  Life,  former 

circulation  department  assistant, 
was  made  circulation  manager. 

«  «  * 

Homer  Smith,  recently  with 

N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  and  Wesley  & 
Associates,  has  been  appointed 
promotion  director  of  Parade 
magazine. 

*  *  * 

J.  Warren  McClure,  business 
and  advertising  manager  of  the 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Grand  Forks  (N.  Dak.)  Herald 
and  general  manager  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  KILO,  was  presented  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce  key  as 
North  Dakota’s  “Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  1951”  by  Gov. 
Norman  Brunsdale. 

*  *  * 

Charles  L.  Cook,  until  recently 
with  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  newspapers, 
has  joined  the  advertising  staff  of 
the  Florence  (  S  .  C  .  )  Morning 
News. 

*  *  * 

William  Simpson,  formerly 
with  the  W.  T.  Grant  Stores  in 
Connecticut,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  staff,  Manchester  (Conn.) 
Evening  Herald. 

*  1(1 

George  Yates  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicka- 
sha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Dale  Nease,  who  resigned 
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to  become  commercial  manager  of 
Station  Kwco,  Chickasba. 

^  ^ 

Mrs.  Marcella  Taylor  is  new 
office  manager  of  the  classified 

advertising  department  of  the 
Yakima  (Wash.)  Morning  Herald 
and  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic. 

«  «  * 

Phyllis  Jones  has  joined  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Ya¬ 
kima  (Wash.)  Morning  Herald 

and  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic 
as  a  clerk. 

*  *  * 

George  Pfeffer  has  joined  the 
advertising  sales  staff  of  Women’s 
Wear  Daily  as  a  specialist  in  the 
toilet  goods  field. 

*  *  « 

Louis  F.  Committe,  secretary- 
business  manager  of  the  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News  Publishing  Co., 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Press  Club  on  the  second 
ballot. 

*  *  « 

M.  J.  Frey,  general  manager  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
was  re-elected  president  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  Feb.  2  meeting. 
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Miss  Virginia  Griffin  has  been 
appointed  advertising  art  and  copy 
director  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News.  Miss  Griffin  was  for  17 
years  director  of  advertising  for 
Burdine’s  department  store,  Miami, 
a  a  a 

E.  R.  (Bob)  McDowell  has 
been  promoted  from  production 
and  advertising  manager  to  bus- 
ness  manager  of  the  Colorado 
Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  Tele¬ 
graph. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Fred  B.  Moore,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  for 
18  years,  has  been  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the 
Me  Clatchey 
newspapers  to  as- 
sist  Walter  P. 

JONES,  editor  of 
the  three  dailies. 

Myron  V.  De- 
PEW  has  been 
promoted  to 
managing  editor 
of  the  Sacra- 
mento  Bee  (E&P, 

Feb.  2,  Page  30)’ 

Mr.  Moore,  a 
member  of  the  group's  “Twenty- 
Five  Year  Club,”  joined  the  or¬ 
ganization  as  city  editor  of  the 
Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee  in  1922.  He 
became  managing  editor  of  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee  five  years 
lated  and  went  to  Sacramento  in 
1934.  •  ♦  • 

Sam  Z  a  g  o  r  I  a  ,  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post  reporter,  is  the  new 
president  of  the  Washington  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 


Moore 


Adeline  Fitzgerald,  former 
Chicago  columist,  is  writing  “Par 
Avion  from  Paris”  for  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Life. 


J.  Rosappe,  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  representative  in 
Italy,  arrived  in  New  York  for  a 
visit  on  the  American  Export  liner 
Independence  Feb.  4. 

Jay  Jenkins,  formerly  assistant 
State  editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.) 
News  and  Observer,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  special  coverage  of  a 
broadened  news  area,  and  John  D. 
Spinks,  Jr.,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  state  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

Don  Padilla,  picture  editor  of 
the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Tribune, 
has  accepted  a  position  with  Tele¬ 
vision  Station  wtcn,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

0  0* 

Charles  Reynolds,  Des 
Moines  (Iowa)  Register  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  has  accepted  a  part-time  po¬ 
sition  teaching  copy  reading  to 
journalism  students  at  Drake  Uni¬ 
versity,  Des  Moines. 

0*0 

William  E.  Pyne,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun  reporter,  has 
teen  elected  president  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Newspaper  Guild. 

^  tl‘  * 

Lyle  W.  Denniston,  a  member 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal  edi¬ 
torial  staff  and  a  freshman  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  1951  Award  as  “Out¬ 
standing  Young  Man”  from  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

0  0* 

Douglas  Shepherd,  formerly 
with  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  News 
Leader,  has  joined  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  copy  rim. 

0  0* 

Miles  Hughey,  member  of  the 
news  staff  since  October,  1950,  has 
teen  named  agricultural  editor  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer. 

0*0 

Beity  Rose  Cravens,  former 
society  editor  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press,  has  joined  the  wom¬ 
en’s  staff  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle.  She  is  writing  a  food 
column. 

*  *  * 

Agness  Underwood,  city  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  and 
Express,  is  to  be  the  recipient  of 
the  annual  Golden  Flame  award 
of  the  California  Association  of 
Press  Women. 

0  0  0 

Rebecca  Franklin,  former  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Journal  feature  writer, 
has  been  named  a  contributing 
editor  to  Time  magazine.  She 
joined  that  magazine’s  staff  last 
September.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Ward  Morehouse,  drama  column¬ 
ist  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Sun. 

0  0  0 

Harold  Williams,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun  feature  page 
editor,  has  been  named  assistant  to 
the  executive  editor  of  the  Sun- 
papers.  Mr.  Williams  took  over 
the  feature  page  after  returning 
from  assignments  in  Europe. 

0  0  0 

Richard  E.  Bacon,  formerly 
EDITOR  &  PI 


with  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News,  has  joined  the  st^  of  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News. 

0  0* 

Edward  Mullin  and  Robert 
Vandervoort  have  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Herald- 
News. 

0  0* 

Stewart  Batt,  former  night 
manager  of  the  UP’s  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  bureau,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  bureau. 

*  *  ♦ 

Cathryn  McCune,  public  in¬ 
formation  director  for  the  Tulsa 
Red  Cross  since  1944,  has  joined 
the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune  as  club 
editor.  Having  started  her  news¬ 
paper  career  on  newspapers  in 
Idaho,  she  was  with  the  Tulsa 
World  from  1934  to  1944.  Her  sis¬ 
ter  is  Inez  Robb,  INS  columnist. 

*  ♦  • 

Robert  '  Reid,  feature  editor, 
London  News  Chronicle,  arrived 
in  New  York  Feb.  6  on  the  United 
States  Line  flagship  America. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Sanford  Jarrell  is  back  on  the 
job,  deviating  between  the  picture 
and  copy  desks  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner,  after  a  siege  of 
pneumonia. 

0  0  0 

John  Rendel,  New  York 
Times,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Dog  Writers’  Association. 

0  0  0 

Joe  Boyd,  staff  writer,  has  been 
made  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  replacing 
Guy  Tiller,  who  has  entered  ra¬ 
dio  work.  Jack  Jackson,  former 
Atlanta  Constitution  sports  writer, 
has  joined  the  Journal  sports  staff. 
Dave  Labey  and  Eddie  Baker 
also  are  new  sports  staffers. 

0  0  0 

Edward  J.  Mowery,  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  staffer, 
has  received  the  Gold  Inter-Faith 
Medal  of  the  Four  Chaplains 
Committee  for  his  revelations  of 
teen-age  dope  addiction. 

0  0  0 

Frank  Borries,  a  member  of 
the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Leader  staff 
since  1946,  has  been  appointed 
farm  editor  of  the  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald,  succeeding  Henry  Hornsby, 

the  paper’s  first  farm  editor,  who 

is  now  city  and  executive  editor  of 
the  Leader. 

4t  ](c  « 

Jack  B.  Thompson,  associate 
editor  of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times, 
and  C.  Norman  Stabler,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  financial  col¬ 
umnist,  have  been  elected  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Swarthmore  College 
Board  of  Managers. 

■ 

Calden  Jr.  Named 

Louis  Calder,  Jr,,  vice-president 
and  assistant  to  the  president  and 
a  director  of  Perkins-Goodwin 
Company,  has  assumed  the  duties 
of  s^es  manager  of  the  paper  de¬ 
partment  formerly  handled  by 
David  I.  Edwartk,  who  retired 
Jan.  1. 
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A  Statement  by 
Anaconda  on  the 
Copper  Situation 


Many  users  of  copper  have  vital  decisions 
to  make  .  .  .  usually  in  connection  with 
the  present  defense-induced  shortages  of  cop¬ 
per  and  aluminum.  This  statement  is  an  effort 
to  remove  the  smoke  screen  surrounding  the 
copper  picture  ...  to  wipe  away  the  confusion 
caused  by  too  much  talk  supported  by  too  few 
facts. 

Substitution  poses  problems  —  Industry  has 
been  urged  to  substitute  aluminum  and  other 
materials  for  copper.  In  some  instances  this 
may  be  logical  and  practicable.  In  many  others 
it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  But  —  before 
making  any  long-tcnn  decisions  that  may  cost 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  engineering,  new  plant 
facilities  or  rescheduling  of  production  opera¬ 
tions  —  one  should  know  the  facts  about  the 
future  of  copper. 

New  Anaconda  projects  —  The  first  major  in¬ 
crease  in  copper  production  will  come  from 
Anaconda  when  the  Greater  Butte  Project  and 
the  new  Sulphide  Plant  at  Chiiquicainata, 
Chile,  begin  operations  this  spring.  By  1953, 
these  two  projects  should  raise  present  levels  of 
copper  production  by  about  95,000  tons  yearly. 
Toward  the  close  of  1953,  Anaconda’s  new 


Yerington  project  in  Nevada  is  expected  to 
start  producing  at  an  annual  rate  of  30,000  tons. 
By  then.  Anaconda  will  be  adding  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  yearly  copper  supply  at  the  rate  of  about 
125,000  tons. 

Other  new  projects  —  During  1954-55  still 
other  new  projects  in  the  U.  S.  and  friendly 
foreign  countries  will  further  augment  the 
increasing  copper  supply.  All  told,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  by  1955,  not  less  than  450,000  tons 
of  copper  could  be  produced  annually  —  over 
and  above  present  production  levels. 

Accordingly,  in  1955-56,  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  plus  imports  could  bring  the  U.  S.  copper 
supply  to  1,800,000  tons  yearly.  This  would 
represent  an  increase  of  about  20%  over  present 
levels.  Based  on  historical  comparisons,  and 
barring  a  large-scale  shooting  war,  this  amount 
of  copper  could  support  a  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Index  of  Industrial  Production  of  270, 
an  increase  of  24%  over  the  present,  and  45% 
above  the  first  half  of  1950. 

•  •  • 

These  are  the  ‘things  to  come’  in  copper.  On 
the  basis  of  the  facts  there  is  no  necessity  for 
considering  long-range  substitution  of  other 
materials  for  tlie  red  metal. 


AnacondA 

COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


The  American  Brass  Company  Artdes  Copper  Mining  Company 

Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable  Company  Chile  Copper  Company 

International  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 


PRODUCERS  OF:  Copper,  Zinc,  Lead,  Silver,  Gold,  Cadmium,  Vanadium,  Superphosphate,  Manganese  Ore,  Ferromanganese. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF:  Electrical  Wires  and  Cables,  Copper,  Brass,  Bronze  and  other  Copper  Alloys  in  such  forms  as  Sheet, 
Plate,  Tube,  Pipe,  Rod,  Wire,  Forgings,  Stampings,  Extrusions,  Flexible  Metal  Hose  and  Tubing. 
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Mixed  composition  can  be  highly  profitable  easy-to-set 
business ...  or  it  can  be  the  bane  of  a  composing  room. 
Take  this  typical  copy,  for  example: 

Lamb  Patties  GROUND  Ready  to  Cook  . .  ^M5c 

New  Seedless  Oranges  orTm:ii  2  '■“5-  39c 

or  these . . . 

FOR  SALE:  Bedroom  in  LOUIS  XV  period — BiG  Bargain  TODAY! 
Art  Course— Introduction  to  Arfs— Mon.  6:00  to  8:15— Fee  $35 

With  a  versatile  Intertype  Mixer  line  composing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  most  complex  mixed  composition  can  be  set 
as  quickly  and  easily  as  straight  matter.  Without  it, 
setting  such  copy  results  in  swinging  a  lot  of  maga¬ 
zines,  cutting  in  slugs,  considerable  waste  motion  and 
lost  time  all  the  way  around. 

Intertype  Mixers  offer:  ( 1 )  continuous  distribution— 
a  single,  precision-built  distributor  box  w'hich  auto¬ 
matically  directs  mixed  matrices  into  their  proper 
magazines;  (2)  a  handy,  finger-flip  Mixer  Shift  that 
mixes  as  many  as  six  faces  in  the  same  line;  (3)  the 
No-turn  Autoshift  which  uses  power  instead  of  push 
to  change  magazine  positions;  and  (4)  the  Autospacer 
which  quads  and  centers  automatically. 

These  distinctive  features,  plus  many  other  important 
Intertype®  improvements,  are  designed  to  meet  today’s 
composing  room  problems  quickly  and  at  lower  cost. 

INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

300  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  2.  N.  Y.  Chicago  5,  III.  Los  Angeles  IS,  Cal. 
San  Francisco  II,  Cal.  New  Orleans  10.  La.  Boston  10.  Mass. 


Look  to  Progressive  Intertype 


Text 


Equipment  Review  Section 

Work  'Miracles'  in  an  Engineered  Plant 

Morale  Is  High  Where  Foremen  Had  a  Hand  in  Working  Out  Processes 


By  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr. 

Business  Manager,  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer  Newspapers 


A  DOUBLE  reconstruction  job  has 
just  been  completed  at  the  Ledger- 
Enquirer  Newspapers  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Georgia. 

Early  in  1948,  the  newspaper 
was  beset  with  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  both  personnel  and  physical. 
The  physical  problem  was  a  plant 
overcrowded  and  groaning  under  n 
production  load  it  was  not 
equipped  to  carry.  The  personnel 
problem  in  1948  became  acute  due 
to  a  strike  of  ITU  printers  in  the 
composing  room. 

A  personnel  training  program 
was  a  necessity  and  the  first  phase 
began  with  the  selection  of  young 
Columbus  men  (mostly  ex-GI’s) 
who  desired  to  learn  newspaper 
printing  and  who  were  mientally 
qualified  to  reach  journeyman  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  one,  two,  or  three  years. 

A  program,  worked  out  in  the 
3V4  years  since  February  1948, 
has  brought  forth  a  crew  which 
has  performed  production  miracles 
thought  impossible  by  news  and 
advertising  executives.  High  mo¬ 
rale  exists  in  the  composing  room 
and  turnover  has  been  virtu¬ 


ally  eliminated  from  the  scene. 

Despite  inconviences  caused  by 
the  construction  of  the  new  com¬ 
posing  room,  efficiency  continued 
to  increase  so  that  monthly  man¬ 
hour  per  page  average  decreased 
from  9.98  man  hours  per  page  in 
1948  to  7.20  man  hours  per  page 
in  1951,  a  production  efficiency  in¬ 
crease  of  28%. 

The  stimulus  of  new  equipment 
in  a  modern  shop  brought  forth  a 
new  spirit  of  cooperation  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  the  press  room  (repre¬ 
sented  by  the  IPPAU)  and  the 
stereo  department  (represented  by 
the  IS  &  EU). 

Company  President  A.  H.  Chap¬ 
man,  Sr.,  and  Publisher  M.  R.  Ash¬ 
worth  gave  a  green  light  to  the 
production  department  heads  con¬ 
cerned  to  create  a  mechanical  lay¬ 
out  which  would  achieve  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  streamlined  newspaper 
production. 

Each  process  was  examined  in 
conferences  between  department 
foremen  and  production  executives. 
This  team  was  composed  of  Build¬ 
ing  Superintendent  J.  D.  Moore: 


Composing  Room  Foreman  Ed 
Johnsen  and  his  assistant  foreman, 
Lloyd  Kettles,  Bob  Yeiter,  Frank 
Whitworth;  Stereo  Foremen  Joe 
Brooks  and  Nelson  Jones;  Assist¬ 
ant  Production  Manager  Doug 
Wallace;  and  Business  Manager 
A.  H.  Chapman,  Jr. 

The  results  of  these  conferences 
will  be  explained  by  departments. 

COMPOSING  ROOM- 
NEWS  PRODUCTION 

Two  basic  decisions  were  1.  All 
body  type  composition  would  be 
by  the  Teletypesetter  method. 
2.  A  straight  line  work  flow  would 
prevail. 

Referring  to  figure  1,  the  work 
flow  arrow  shows  the  cc^y  arriving 
at  the  copy  desk  by  Lamson  tubes 
from  one  of  two  newsrooms  on 
the  floor  above  the  composing 
room  (the  morning  Enquirer  and 
the  afternoon  Ledger  have  separate 


FIGURE  1 — ^News  copy  originates 
at  (1),  proceeds  to  make-up  at 
(8),  and  stereotype  at  (S-1).  Ad 
copy  originates  at  (A-1),  proceeds 
along  dotted  line  to  join  news  in 
the  make-iip  area.  No  processes 
double  back  or  cross  over  the 
work  flow. 


news  rooms).  The  Ledger-Enquirer 
receives  both  the  Associated  Press 
and  the  United  Press  services  in 
Teletypesetter  tape  form.  Copy 
from  these  services  arrives  in  the 
composing  room  by  Lamson  tube 
with  the  Teletypesetter  tape  folded 
neatly  inside  the  copy.  This  copy 
goes  direct  to  the  six  machines  at 
the  west  end  of  the  composing 
room  at  ( 3 )  on  the  arrow  to  begin 
the  straight  line  flow  from  west  to 
east.  Local  copy,  and  other  copy 
which  is  to  be  perforated,  goes 
first  to  the  perforator  room  direct¬ 
ly  behind  the  copy  desk  at  ( 1 )  and 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Identihcation 
For  Shop  Layout 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

1 .  Copy  Desk 

2.  Teletype  Perforator  Room 

3.  Bank  of  Six  Linecasting  Machine* 

with  Teletypesetter 

4.  Type  Dump 

5.  Vamlercook  Proof  Press 

6.  Pnxrf  Room 

7.  U-Shaped  Bank 

8.  Make-up  Area 

9.  Manually  Operated  Linecasting  Ma¬ 

chines 

10.  Head  Letter  Linecasting  Machine 

11.  Cut-Line  Linecasting  Machine 
te.  Ludlows  and  Cabinets 

13.  Magazine  Racks 

14.  Page  Storage  Cabinet 

15.  Type  Storage  Cabinets 

16.  Type  Storage  Cabinets  (on  wheels) 

17.  Saw  for  Make-up 

18.  Machinist  Room 

19.  Lunch  and  Relaxation  Area 

20.  Men’s  Locker  and  Shower  Room 

21.  Women’s  Locker  and  Rest  Room 

22.  Metal  Casting  Room 

23.  Elrod  Strip  (Taster 

24.  Monotype  Caster 

25.  Cabinet 

26.  Saw  for  Material 

27.  Material  Storage 

.A-1  Tray  Rack  in  wall  between  Di»- 
patrh  and  Ad  Area,  Composing 
Room 

A-2  Ad  Mark-up  Desk 

A-3  Ad  Line  Casting  Machines 

A-4  Ad  Type  Dump 

A-5  Ad  Composition  Stand  , 

A-6  Ad  Saw 

A-7  Miterer  and  Border  Storage 
A-8  Slug  Stripper 
A-9  Ad  Proof  Presses 
A-10  Ad  Storage  Tanks  (Completed 
Ads) 

STEREO  DEPARTMENT 
S-I  Mat  Molding  Machines 
S-2  Even  Ray  Pre-shrink 
S-3  Work  Table  with  Trim  Knife 
S-4  Packing  Table 
S-5  Sta  Hi’s 
S-6  Final  Trim 
S-7  Form-O-Scorch 
S-8  Metal  Pot 
S-9  Pony  Auto-Plate 
S-10  Finishing  Block 
S-11  Plate  Drop  to  Press  Room 
S-12  Plate  Return  Elevator 
S-1 3  Curved  Plate  Router 
S-1 4  Standby  Plate  Making  Equipment 
S-15  Page  Mat  Humidor 
J-1  Work  Table 
-2  Packing  Table 
-3  Flat  Scorch 
-4  Metal  Pot 
-5  Flat  Casting  Boxes 
J-6  Stereo  Saw 
J-7  Premier  Shaver 
J-8  Flat  Router 
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TTS  Tabulation 
Method  Described 


SNPA  (Western  Division)  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  is  scheduled 
Feb.  25-26  at  the  Rice  Hotel,  Hou¬ 
ston,  Tex. 

W.  P.  Hobby,  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Houston  Post,  will 
give  the  welcoming  address.  Key¬ 
note  speaker  will  be  C.  M.  Flint, 
director  of  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Research  Department.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  and  their  subjects  are:  M.  M. 
Donosky,  president,  Athens  (Tex.) 
Review  and  Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Mir¬ 
ror,  “Coordination  of  Newspaper 
Operations”;  W.  D.  Hargraves, 
mechanical  superintendent,  Lawton 
turn”  key,  because  the  counting  (Okla.)  Constitution-Press,  “Tele¬ 
scale  now  registers  the  exact  typesetter  Operation”;  Don  V. 
amount  of  space  to  be  taken  up  by  Weber,  production  coordinator, 
the  tabulated  figures  in  the  next  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  “Mail¬ 
line.  He  proceeds  by  starting  the  room  Operation”;  and^  Rex  A. 
second  line — Denver,  a  spaceband,  '  ^ 

but  and  leaders  to  the  point  of  justihca- 


By  Wesley  McCalla 


Composition  of  simple  tabula-  ^  j 

tions,  such  as  box  scores,  on  the  ' 

Teletypesetter  has  involved  a  cer-  ^ 

result-  ||||||H|||^  | 

ing  in  loss  of  the  perforator  opera- 

tor’s  time  (while  he  is  trying  to  EVERYBODY’S  PROUD  as  the  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram  rolls  off 
make  the  best  guess  possible),  and  Goss  40-page  Universal  press.  Left  to  right  Pressman  Malcolm 

in  loss  of  time  on  the  casting  ma-  Green,  Advertising  Director  Henry  Landers,  Executive  Editor  Harry 
chine  because  of  loose  and  tight  Blanding,  Publisher-Editor  Frank  W.  Maybom,  General  Manager 
lines.  C.  A.  Scbulz  and  Circulation  Director  Jack  Childress. 

The  common  procedure  used  by 

perforator  operators  is  as  follows:  is  registered  on  the  counting  scale 
The  operator,  by  trial  and  error,  at  the  beginning  of  the  line  in- 
establishes  that  point  which  the  stead  of  at  the  end.  This  is  possi- 

counting  pointer  must  reach  on  the  ble  because  the  operator  may  the  tabulated  figures  in  the  next 
scale  in  order  to  leave  the  exact  touch  the  “Return”  key  at  any 
amount  of  room  that  will  be  taken  time.  He  doesn’t  have  to  count  his 
up  by  the  tabulated  figures  at  the  line  from  beginning  to  end, 
right  end  of  the  line.  can,  if  he  wishes,  count  it  from  tion. 

Then  he  must,  on  each  line,  be-  Siven  point  in  a  line  to  the  Then  he  touches  the  “Return’ 
gin  his  figures  *  as  near  to  that  same  point  in  the  next  line.  Thus,  but  not  the  “Elevate’ 
point  as  possible.  He  will  seldom  he  may  strike  the  “Return”  key  finishes  the  line — 44  em  sp.  27 
be  able  to  begin  them  exactly  i'^st  before  beginning  the  figures  on  em  sp.  em  dash  em  dash — and  ele- 
on  that  point,  and  must  guess  how  each  line,  and  strike  the  “Elevate”  vates.  Then  he  goes  on  to  the 
much  he  may  vary  either  way  from  ^ey  after  finishing  the  figures  on  third  line — Edmonton,  a  space- 
that  point.  each  line.  band,  leaders  to  the  point  of  justi- 

Only  after  he  has  set  the  fieures  thereby  counts  his  line  from  fication,  “Return,”  the  tabulated 

and  r^ched  the  end  of  the  line  |he  beginning  of  the  figures  on  one  figures  for  Edmonton,  “Elevate,” 
will  he  know  for  sure  whether  or  1"®  ‘V*"®  fourth  line,  etc 

not  his  guess  has  been  close  enough  Punches  the  tape  so  that  When  he  completes  the  figures 

to  make  the  line  justify,  and  usu-  ‘he  las  line  o  the  tabulation 

ally,  if  he  has  guessed  wrong,  it  the  matnces  in  the  proper  order,  he  may  Return  and  Elevate 
is  then  too  late,  and  his  only  re-  ,  Rferr.ng  to  the  accompanying  as  he  normally  would  for  straight 
course  is  to  rub  out  and  reset.  f  "'ttfon  of  weather  observations  matter  composition. 

the  procedure  may  be  described  i 

How  It’s  Done  in  Lawrence  step-by-step  as  follows:  U  Cl 


Justus,  vicepresident  and  business 
manager,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World- 
Tribune,  “Maintenance  of  Mechan¬ 
ical  Department  Equipment”, 
key  and  Topic  leaders  for  departmental 
—  discussions  are:  Composing  Room, 
Ernest  Frazier,  Oklahoma  City 
'  )  Oklahoman  &  Times; 
Press  Room,  J.  C.  McClung,  Dal¬ 
las  (Tex.)  Times  Herald;  Stereo- 
I  type  Department,  Jesse  C.  Brooks, 

•  Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  Photo-En¬ 
graving  Department,  James  H. 
J  Gibson,  Jr.,  Houston  (Tex.) 

Chronicle;  Mail  Room,  E.  B. 
’  Narey,  Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Demo- 
I  crat;  and  Machinist,  Lewis  Board- 
man,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
,  Telegram. 

Ralph  Moffett,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  is  chairman  of  the 
1952  conference.  F.  R.  Rice  of  the 
Little  Rock  (Ark.)  Democrat  is 

\finnp\iviiu . ^  R-  Hoe  &  Co.  has  recently  add-  vicechairman.  Walter  Johnson,  Jr. 

\ew  Orleans  ’  .  -  .s.s  36  -  cd  Fred  A.  Adame,  George  W.  of  the  SNPA  is  .secretary. 

New  York  -37  21  -  Anger  and  James  M.  Crowe  to  its 

a  oma  City . 39  30  orpnization  as  new  field  rep- 

Step-by-Slep  Procedure  resentatives. 

With  the  counting  pointer  at  the  .  After  servmg  an  apprenticeship 
starting  point,  and  the  punch  con-  !*'  ,  ®  Hoe  shops,  Mr.  Adame  has 
trol  lever  at  the  “Off”  position,  the  experience  in  the  designing  of 
operator  strikes  the  keys  to  register  stereotyping  and  electrotypmg 
on  the  counting  scale  the  tabulated  equipment  and  of  offset  presses, 
figures  in  the  first  line  (without  .  formerly  with  the 

punching  the  tape)— 27  em  space  American  Safety  Razor  Corpora- 
23  em  space  em  dash  em  dash.  been  engaged  Jin 

Then  he  thows  the  punch  control  ■*'spector  at  the  Hoe  plant,  and  has 
lever  on,  starts  at  the  beginning  assist  A. 

of  the  line  and  punches — Chicago  Fred  Gebhard  in  sales  work  in  the 
and  a  spaceband,  and  then  leaders  southeastern  territory, 
out  until  the  counting  pointer  is  With  the  Hoe  Company  for  four 
between  the  justification  pointers  years  before  the  war,  Mr.  Crowe 
showing  that  the  line  will  justify,  had  previously  been  with  the 
He  now  has  the  full  line  on  his  American  Cyanamid  Company.  He 
counting  scale,  but  not  on  the  tape,  is  assisting  Gilbert  H.  Higgins  in 
On  the  tape  he  still  has  to  punch  sales  work  in  the  mideastern  terri- 
the  tabulated  figures.  So  he  strikes  tory. 
the  “Return”  key  (but  not  the 

“Elevate”  key)  and  then  proceeds  DavIfAr  in  NjkUf  DacI 
to  punch  the  figures — 27  em  sp.  23  "01  Ad  HI  nOff  rvJl 
em  sp.  em  dash  em  dash.  He  now  Earl  H.  Barker,  for  17  years 


Lanslon  Monotype 
Changes  Sales  Setup 
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Because  of  its  precision  design  and  construction  the  Hoe  Color- 
Convertible  Newspaper  Press  always  can  be  relied  upon  for 
top-quality  production. 

Every  part  is  precision-made  from  the  finest  quality  of  material 
for  the  purpose.  This,  plus  anti  friction  bearings  throughout  and 
force-feed  lubrication  within  oil-tight  housings,  provides  maxi¬ 
mum  resistance  to  wear  and  reduces  maintenance.  Cylinders  and 
rollers  are  perfectly  balanced  statically  and  dynamically  and  exact 
alignmenttof  all  elements  is  scientifically  achieved,  thus  assuring 
utmost  smoothness  of  performance. 

Widi  'such  construction  —  plus  conveniently  IcKated  controls 
for  maximum  accuracy  in  adjustment  and  ease  of  operation  — 
the  Hoe  Color-Convertible  Press  gives  the  precision  performance 
necessary  to  meet  today’s  most  exacting  production  requirements. 
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New  Yorkers  Invited 
To  Philadelphia  Parley 

Theodore  A.  Serrill,  general 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
has  extended  an  invitation  to  New 
York  State  publishers  and  me¬ 
chanical  men  to  attend  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March  20-22. 

This  invitation  is  particularly 
timely  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
1952  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  will  be  in  San  Francisco,  and 
the  NYSPA  has  decided  not  to 
sponsor  a  New  York  State  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  in  1952. 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


deliveries  from  the  shavers  so  that 
only  one  plate  can  move  onto  the 
main  line  at  any  one  time. 

Ten  feet  in  front  of  the  shavers 
the  plates  move  into  a  power-driven 
chain  carrier.  The  chain  system  is 
installed  flush  with  the  wood-block 
floor  of  the  pressroom  so  that  it 
permits  other  types  of  floor  traffic 
Every  stereotype,  curved  plate  to  move  without  hindrance.  The 
moves  up  to  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  height  of  the  conveyor  is  only  2 
Enquirer’s  presses  on  a  conveyor  and  it  was  installed  directly  on  the 
system  installed  by  Alvey  Convey-  concrete  sub-floor.  No  extensive 
or  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  floor  remodeling  was  necessary. 
Louis,  working  with  the  Enquirer’s  Edges  of  the  curved  stereotype 
Production  Manager,  Harry  D.  plates  rest  on  the  two  lanes  of  con- 
Rindsberg.  veyor  chains.  A  stationary  metal 

The  handling  is  done  by  a  com-  center  plate  in  the  line  is  so  de¬ 
bination  gravity  roller  system  and  signed  that  it  prevents  the  printed 
a  floor-level  powered  chain  system,  surface  of  the  plate  from  contact- 
The  system  is  used  in  conjunc-  ing  the  side  rails.  Regardless  of 
tion  with  two  plate  shavers.  Each  how  far  the  plates  move  through 
shaver  feeds  the  comjpleted  plate  the  room,  they  arrive  at  press  lo- 
out  onto  the  gravity  rollers.  Con-  cation  undamaged, 
verging  lines  permit  plates  to  feed  The  plates  are  carried  distances 
out  onto  the  central  line.  An  auto-  up  to  180  feet  depending  on  the 
matic  stop  synchronizes  the  plate  location  of  the  particular  press 


Conveyor  Takes 
Plales  to  Press 


IPI  Assignmenls 
In  Central  District 


W.  Sherman  Ruxton,  who  has 
served  as  IPI  Chicago  branch  man¬ 
ager  and  Central  District  sales 
manager,  will  now  devote  all  of 
his  time  to  the  latter  duties.  Lam¬ 
bert  H.  Fish  succeeds  him  as  IPI 
Chicago  branch  manager. 

Mr.  Ruxton  takes  over  added 
executive  duties  in  his  45th  year 
with  IPI  and  after  17  years  as 
manager  of  the  Chicago  branch. 
His  headquarters  will  continue  at 
161  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago. 
Mr.  Fish  has  served  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  Chicago  branch 
since  Jan.  1,  1948. 


The  AHco  Etyenrggy 


Pre-shrinks  with  uniform  drying 
Gives  better  quality 
Takes  less  time 


The  Alice  Evenray  Mat  Drier,  preferred  by 
leading  newspapers,  pre-shrinks  and  sets 
mould  depth  by  a  new  principle  of  infra-red 
drying.  Specially  shaped  gold  reflections 
direct  heat  with  equal  intensity  to  both  sides 
of  the  mat,  resulting  in  sharper  type,  clearer 
halftones,  improved  reproduction  in  less 
time. 


6  Years  Wilhoul 
Lost-Time  Attidenl 


Picture  (ombinalion 

More  pictures  are  being  used  by  has  won  special  commendation  for 
the  Chelsea  (Mass.)  Record  by  a  safety  record  achieved  by  the 
teaming  up  a  Fairchild  Scan-a-  35-man  printing  and  editorial  staff 
graver  and  a  Land  Polaroid  cam-  of  the  International  Falls  (Minn.) 
era.  General  Manager  Herbert  D.  Daily  Journal. 

Hancock  reported  to  the  New  Eng-  As  of  Jan.  19,  the  staff  had 
lang  Daily  Newspaper  Association  2,000  accident-free  days  behind 
that  the  Record  recently  carried  then — not  a  lost-time  accident 
250  inches  of  pictures  in  one  is-  for  nearly  six  years.  Paul  Ander- 
sue — 31  separate  cuts  showing  the  son,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
faces  of  63  local  persons.  He  said  Journal,  said  this  is  the  best  safety 
23  of  the  cuts  were  made  on  the  record  in  any  of  the  Minnesota  4 
Fairchild  machine.  Ontario  Paper  Co.  departments. 
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Japanese  Impressed 
With  New  Equipment 


EQUIPMENT  HEVIEW 


Ambassador  Starts 
New  Press  in  Vienna 

An  ultra-modern  rotary  press 
was  inaugurated  recently  by  the 
Wiener  Kurier,  American-spon- 
sored  Vienna  daily,  in  brief  cere- 
monies  attended  by  the  entire  edi- 
torial  and  technical  staffs. 

The  press,  which  has  an  hourly 
capacity  ranging  from  25,000 
copies  of  a  32-page  paper  to  100,-  FOR 
000  copies  of  an  8 -page  paper,  was 
placed  into  operation  for  the  first 
time  by  U  .S.  Ambassador  Walter  •" 

J,  Donnelly  at  the  Waldheim-  (Calif.)  Press-Courier’s  new  press 
Eberle  printing  plant.  In  his  dedica-  is  started  by  Mrs.  George  Grimes, 
tory  remarks,  the  Ambassador 
pointed  out  that  the  press  would 
only  be  used  by  the  Wiener  Kurier 
part  of  the  time,  and  would  be 
made  available  the  rest  of  the  time 
to  other  publications. 


Mitchitaka  Morita,  mayor 
Yahata  City,  Japan,  and  his 
tary,  Kazuo  stopped 

Ontario,  Calif,  for 
with  Mrs.  Rosemary  Davidson,  so- 
ciety  editor  of  the  Daily  Report. 
Mrs.  Davidson  had  become  ac- 
quainted  the  mayor 
tioned  in  Japan  after  World  War 

ITAQTFR  QPRVirp  **'  Visiting  the  plant  of  the  Daily 

rAMbK  MiKVlct  Report,  Mayor  Morita  expressed 

TARY  CLUB  after  50  himself  much  impressed  with  the 
the  flatbed  class,  Oxnard  newspaper’s  mechanical  equipment, 
which  includes  a  Teletypesetter 
and  a  Fairchild  Scan-a-graver.  Mrs. 
j.,  ...  .  j  Jerene  Appleby  Harnish,  publish- 

wife  of  the  editor-publisher  and  believes  it  is  economi- 

president  of  the  publishing  com-  cal  for  a  newspaper  to  have  the 


FOR  LOYAL  SERVICE 
ALL  HANDS  in  the  officers’  line¬ 
up  of  Tingue,  Brown  &  Co.  were 
on  deck  when  this  ship’s  clock  was 
presented  to  Robert  H.  Dunham, 
assistant  vicepresident,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  hb  25  years’  loyal  and 
conscientious  service. 


Pins  in  recognition  of  40  years 
service  as  typographical  employes 
were  presented  recently  to  three 
employes  of  Memphis  Publishing 
Co.  by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  Local  No.  11. 
Receiving  the  awards  were:  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Hardwick,  day  foreman 
of  the  composing  room  for  the 
Press-Scimitar  and  the  Commercial 
Appeal;  C.  W.  Griffin,  advertising 
compositor,  and  Edmund  M. 
(Shorty)  Kramer,  news  com¬ 
positor. 


New  York  City  assessors  have 
placed  a  value  of  $9,700,000  on 
the  New  York  Times  publishing 
plant  on  West  43rd  Street,  and 
$7,100,000  on  the  New  York  News 
building  on  East  42nd  Street. 

Bundlers  for  Speed 

Distribution  from  the  mailing 
room  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator  has  been  speeded  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  two  Saxmayer  bun¬ 
dling  machines. 


Ludlow  simplicity  in  both  mechanism  and  operation  results  in  equipment 
of  utmost  dependability  and  efficiency.  The  Ludlow,  given  reasonable 
care  regularly,  will  keep  on  producing  slug-cast  advertising  display  and 
news  and  feature  heads  for  all  daily  requirements. 

Such  durability  and  such  comparative  freedom  from  mechanical  trouble 
are  not  accidental,  but  are  inherent  in  Ludlow  design  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  both  experience  and  engineering  knowledge  to  assure  continuous 
and  satisfactory  production. 

The  satisfactory  experience  of  users  through  the  years,  as  well  as  the 
modernization  of  equipment  or  the  purchase  of  additional  machines  and 
typefaces  from  time  to  time,  are  the  best  kind  of  evidence  that  the 
Ludlow  always  can  be  depended  upon. 


ELROD 


for  dependability  in 
the  production  of 
leads,  slugs,  rule 
and  base  material 


new  president  of  Great 

Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference— Harry  A.  MiUcr,  left,  of 
Dayton  (O.)  News — accepts  con¬ 
gratulations  from  hb  predecessor — 

Joseph  E.  McMullen  of  Milwau¬ 
kee  (Wb.)  Journal— at  the  close 
of  Detroit  conference. 
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Set  te  members  ol  the  Ludlow  Tempo  family 


Replace  DROSS  LOSSES  Chicago  News  Takes  Inland  Cup; 
...  by  using  the  Judges  Call  foT  Better  Press  Work 


The  Federated  MOR-TIN  plan  replaces  your  dross  from 

Stereotype,  Linotype  or  Intertype,  Monotyj)e  or  Ludlow 
pound-for-pound  with  a  high-tin  adjusting  alloy. 


Here's  how  the  MOR-TIIN  plan  works 


You  store 


it  to  Federated's  nearest 


Winner  for  third  time. 


One  hundred  sixty  newspapers  lation  First  Place  —  Madtson  (Wis.) 

,1...  State  Journal;  Second  Place — Appleton 

were  entered  in  the  contest,  spon-  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent;  Third  Place  — 
sored  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Judges  Canton  (O.)  Repository;  Honorable 

were  Wayne  V.  Harsha,  editor  of  News-Tribune. 

,  ,  ,  „  .  .  ,,  l  ull-.  and  Potittac  (Mich.)  Press. 

Inland  Printer;  Lloyd  Hollister,  CLASS  E— (Over  7S,ooo  circulation) 
president,  Lloyd  Hollister  Publica-  First  Place — Chicofo  Daily  News;  Sec¬ 
tions-  and  Dr  Charlec  T  Allen  Place— Koct/ord  (Ill.)  Register-Re- 

lions,  ana  Ur.  cnanes  L.  Alien,  p^bUc;  Third  PUce— St.  Paul  (Minn.) 

assistant  dean,  Medlll  School  of  Pioneer  Press;  Honorable  Mention  — 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer- 

j.  Fort  MTayne  (Ind.)  News-SenUnel. 

...  .  o  .  t.  ■  Charles  L.  Allen  in  his  report 

‘^’’airman 

of  Medlll  s  graphic  arts  depart-  “The  area  in  which  greatest  im- 
ment,  who  directs  the  annual  con-  provement  can  be  made  in  the 
test,  will  present  these  awards.  production  of  Inland  dailies,  in  the 
Contest  Winners  Named  opinion  of  the  judges,  is  in  press 
CLASS  A--(Up  to  5,000  circulation)  work.  A  good  many  entries  in  this 
/;’t'^.&V  F%u  contest  are  very  well  printed  with 
(Minn.)  Journal;  Third  PUee-^ifc«ton  the  ink  Carefully  Controlled  and 
(Mo.)  Standard;  Honorable  Mentis--  excellent  Coverage  apparent  on  all 

pages.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  newspapers  that  I  have 
personally  seen  in  this  contest  in 
the  past  12  years  that  have  made 
no  improvement  whatever  in  their 
press  work,  and  which  frequently 
send  to  the  contest  copies  which 
are  outstanding  because  of  the 
gray  and  muddy  appearance  of  the 
pages. 

The  improvement  of  the  press 
work  should  be  set  as  one  of  the 
major  goals  during  the  next  five 
or  10  years.  That,  along  with  the 
improvement  of  reproduction  of 
photographs  and  drawings  and  the 
measurable  improvement  in  the 
typography  and  general  format  of 
advertisements  seem  to  this  year’s 
judges  to  be  the  most  important 
goals.” 


dross  exchange  point  (there  are 


iicross  the  country) 


in  return  MOK-TIIS  metal 


difference  between  the  value  of  the  dross 


and  that  of  the  new  MOR-TIN  correction  metal, 


Add  MOR-TIN  to  your  metal 

pound-for-pound  as  dross  is  removed,  and  .  .  . 

1.  Insure  sound,  close-grained  casts  which  print  with  hair¬ 

line  sharpness. 

2.  Eliminate  recasting. 

3.  Save  time. 

4.  Maintain  metal  inventory  at  a  constant  level. 

5.  Save  downtime  for  repairs  and  adjustments. 

For  more  information  on  the  MOR-TIN  plan,  talk  to  your 
Federated  salesman  on  his  next  call  or  write  Federated’s  Type 
Metal  Department.  For  type  metals  ...  for  Savalov,  a  new  stick- 
type  flux,  or  Savemet,  the  dry  powder  flux  . . .  see  Federated  first. 


THAT  .  y 
l/NUO^ , 
^WIN6‘ 


Exacting'  executives  and  pro¬ 
duction  experts  sflnd  that  effi¬ 
ciency  swings  upward  at  lock¬ 
up  time.  Ditto  saved  time  and 
cost. 

A  perfect  mat.  a  perfect  plate 
are  no  guarantees  if  the 
chase  is  faulty. 


L.  C.  Wilson,  compositor  in  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  mechanical  department,  has 
been  awarded  a  gold  pin  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  40  years  continuous 
membership  in  the  International 
Typographical  Union.  He  entered 
Herald  employment  in  1911  as  a 
printer’s  apprentice,  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  local  union. 
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Every  move  in  producing  a  newspaper  calls  for  skill.  Every  cog 
m  every  machine  must  function  correctly  because  mechanical 
defects  can  slow  up  production  to  a  point  where  they  checkmate 


IT’S  A  MATTER  OF  SKILL 


delivery  schedules. 


The  mechanical  excellence  of 


WOOD  pressroom  and  stereotype  equipment  has  long  been  estab¬ 
lished.  The  skill  employed  in  their  manufacture  is  well  known  and 
is  reflected  by  freedom  from  mechanical  breakdown  and  swift, 
dependable  performance  every  day  of  the  year  under  the  heaviest 
publication  schedules  of  leading  newspapers  everywhere. 

Every  piece  of  WOOD  equipment  is  designed  to  perform  a  specific 
purpose.  It’s  the  kind  of  equipment  that  enables  the  skilled  crafts¬ 
men  who  operate  it  to  produce  America’s  best-looking  newspapers. 


SOMe"'^, 
15  -  PROMINENT 
^  NEWSPAPER! 
»  USING  WOO 
PRESSES  ANl 
^  PRESSROOM 
EQUIPMENT 


•  New  York  Times 


•  St.  Louis  Post-Dis|: 


•  Cincinnati  Times-! 


SEND  FOR  NEW  LITERATURE 


•  St.  Paul  Pioneer  P 


DESCRIBING  WOOD  PRESSROOM 


AND  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


•  Indianapolis  Star 
and  News 


•  Philadelphia  BuiU 


•  Philadelphia  Inqu 


•  Boston  Record 


•  Providence  Journc 
Company 


•  Hartford  Courant 


•  Newsday— Long  Is 


•  Daytona  BecKh 
News-Journal 


•  Hilltop  Record 
(Columbus,  Ohio) 


either  side.  All  trays  are  initially 
turned  with  the  handle  and  tag 
end  to  the  inside  of  the  dispatch 
room.  Dispatch  room  personnel 
j-eceive  the  ad  layout  and  immc' 
diately  look  up  all  mats  necessary 
and  dispatch  all  art  work  to  the 
engraving  department  for  process¬ 
ing,  and  mats  to  the  stereotype 
room  for  casting. 

Systematic  Checkup 
Ad  layouts  are  then  passed 
through  one  of  the  large  pigeon 
holes  shown  in  (Figure  3)  to  the 
ad  mark-up  desk  (A-2)  directly 
outside.  The  ad  foreman  marks  up 
the  ad  and  it  goes  directly  to  the 
four  ad  machines  (A-3)  and  to  the 
Ludlow  (12)  for  ad  type  composi¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  all  ad  type  is 
set,  the  ad  layout  is  then  passed  by 
the  ad  foreman  back  into  the  dis¬ 
patch  room.  Dispatch  room  per¬ 
sonnel  take  the  ad  layout  and 
check  all  flat  casts  and  engravings, 
sig  cuts,  etc.,  against  the  layout 
to  be  sure  that  all  illustrative 
material  is  on  hand. 

As  flat  casts  and  engravings 
come  back  into  the  dispatch  room, 
they  are  placed  initially  in  the 
metal  tray  bearing  the  color  code 
tag,  advertiser’s  name  and  ad  num¬ 
ber.  Material  is  then  taken  from 
this  tray  and  checked  against  lay¬ 
out  after  type  has  been  set.  After 
all  illustrative  material  is  on  hand, 
the  layout  with  all  casts,  engrav¬ 
ings,  etc.,  is  placed  back  in  the 
tray  and  the  tray  is  placed  in  the 
rack  with  the  handle  and  tag  end 
facing  over  into  the  ad  composition 
area  of  the  composing  room.  This 
is  a  signal  to  the  ad  compositor 
that  composition  can  be  started  on 
this  ad. 

Any  tray  with  a  tag  facing  out¬ 
side  on  the  ad  composition  is  com¬ 
plete  and  composition  can  begin. 
The  ad  compositor  then  takes 

_  ... _ ^ _ _ _  .  .  this  tray  from  the  rack  (A-1),  and 

in  a  Iray.  When  all  parts  of  ad  are  ready,  the  tray  will  be  turned  by  looking  on  the  layout,  he  can 
around  so  that  the  handle  and  tag  end  is  over  the  ad  make-up  area  of  tell  the  galley  number  to  locate  the 
the  composing  room.  This  is  a  signal  for  compositor  that  work  can  type  on  the  ad  type  dump  (A-4)  to 
be  started.  Trays  arc  8Vi  x  17  inches.  complete  the  ad.  He  picks  up  this 

provides  for  sliding  of  chases  to  filing  operations  of  any  materials  galley  of  type  and  takes  it  to  his 
allow  for  making  up  issues  up  to  necessary  for  ad  production.  The  (A-5)  to  compose 

64  pages.  dispatch  room  was  designed  so  that 

A  wide,  straight  aisle  allows  for  it  could  connect  with  the  photo-  This  system  that  ad  corn- 

turtles  to  be  pushed  straight  down  engraving  department  one  floor  position  cannot  be  started  until  the 
the  line  to  one  of  two  mat  rollers  above  by  an  electrically  operated  ad  compositor  can  go  completdy 
at  the  beginning  of  the  stereotype  dumbwaiter  for  the  transmission  through  with  the  ad.  The  ad  corn- 
department.  In  laying  out  a  pa-  of  art  work  up,  and  engravings  positor  picks  up  tvvo  containers 
per,  make-up  men  use  a  four-wheel  down.  Connection  with  the  stereo-  and  in  these  two  container  are  all 
four-shelved  hand  truck  on  which  type  department  is  handled  by  a  materials  newssary  to  produce  any 
ads  on  galleys  can  be  transported  four-wheeled  six-shelved  hand  g>ven  ad.  One  container  is  the 
from  ad  storage  to  the  various  truck  on  which  mats  are  transport-  metal  tray  in  which  all  engravings, 
pages  to  begin  make-up  for  any  ed  to  stereotype  and  flat  casts  are  <=asts,  etc.,  are  in  and  the  other  is 
issue  of  the  paper.  transported  back  from  stereotype  the  galley  of  type  in  which  all  ad 

TsicDATz-u  Dorkx*  Axifs  to  dispatch  for  routiog  to  thc  com-  type  has  been  placed  by  the  ad 
DISPATCH  ROOM  AND  -  ^  operator. 

AD  PRODUCTION  j^.  When  the  ad  compositor  re- 

An  integral  part  of  the  compos-  basket  of  the  dispatch  room,  and  moves  all  of  the  material  from 
ing  room  set-up  is  the  dispatch  the  first  step  consists  of  attaching  trays  which  came  out  of  the 
room  (Figure  3)  located  between  a  colored  code  tag  to  the  ad  order  track  rack,  he  inserts  the  tray  up- 
the  local  advertising  department  ticket  attached  to  the  layout.  A  down  back  in  the  tray  rack 

and  the  composing  room.  One  duplicate  of  this  tag  is  immediately  the  handle  end  back  into  the 

door  enters  on  the  local  advertis-  attached  to  the  handle  of  a  metal  dispatch  room  side, 
ing  department,  and  the  door  tray  8  Vi  inches  by  17  inches  lo-  3  Saws  Easily  Accessible 
across  the  room  enters  directly  on  cated  in  a  tray  rack  on  the  south  Six  ad  composition  tables  are 

to  the  ad  composition  area  of  the  wall  of  the  dispatch  room.  This  provided  with  three  saws  (A-6)  lo- 

composing  room.  Functionally  the  tray  rack  is  between  the  dispatch  cated  between  the  two  rows  of 

dispatch  room  was  set  up  to  room  and  ad  make-up,  and  trays  composition  tables.  The  functions 

handle  all  looking  up,  storage,  and  can  be  put  in  or  taken  out  from  of  composition,  proofing,  storage 


Columbus  Plant 

continued  from  page  43 


then  to  the  machines  for  composi¬ 
tion  at  (3). 

6  Machines  Replace  12 

It  is  only  about  10  steps  from 
the  perforator  room  to  the  six  line¬ 
casting  machines  which  run  tape. 
The  six  machines  at  (3)  are 
placed  keyboard  to  keyboard  in 
two  rows  of  three  machines.  Usu¬ 
ally  only  five  machines  are  needed 
for  production  of  all  type  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  paper  up  to  1 50  open 
columns.  These  five  machines  are 
usually  tended  by  one  monitor. 

In  the  line  of  six  tape-fed  ma¬ 
chines  are  five  new  Model  5  Lino¬ 
types  and  one  Comet  Linotype. 
(These  six  machines  took  the 
place  of  12  machines  under  the 
manual  operation  system).  Type 
which  is  produced  by  the  Lino¬ 
types  (3)  is  dumped  (4)  by  the 
monitor  and  proofed  on  the  Van- 
dercook  Proof  Press  (5)  by  the 
printer  running  the  dump.  Proofs 
go  into  the  proof  room  (sound  and 
air  conditioned)  at  (6),  and  after 
being  read,  return  to  the  copy  desk 
and  go  out  to  one  of  three  manual¬ 
ly  operated  Linotypes  (9)  for  cor¬ 
rection  lines. 

A  U  shaped  type  bank  (Figure 
2)  was  esf^ially  designed  by 
Ledger  Enquirer  production  execu¬ 
tives,  and  manufactured  locally. 


FIGURE  2 — This  U-shaped  bank  is  between  the  linecasting  batter.v 
and  make-up  area.  Directly  behind  ‘‘U”  arc  six  tape-operated  machines. 
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and  correction  move  the  ad  in  a 
straight  line  toward  the  make-up 
area.  Its  Anal  journey  is  from 
storage  dump  marked  (A-10)  to 
make-up  (8)  on  the  hand  truck. 

Proofs  when  pulled  are  placed 
in  the  dispatch  room  throu^  one 
of  the  large  holes  in  the  tray  rack 
and  are  taken  out  to  advertisers 
by  one  of  the  proof  boys  who 
work  in  the  dispatch  room. 

Like  straight  matter  composi¬ 
tion,  ad  composition  travels  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  west  end  of 
the  composing  room  to  the  center 
where  it  joins  with  type  composi¬ 
tion  in  the  make-up  area  and  then 
into  stereotype. 

COMPOSING  ROOM- 
GENERAL 

The  entire  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  painted,  using  the 
Dupont  Color  Conditioning  system, 
and  is  lighted  with  five  triple  rows 
of  fluorescent  lights  in  continuous 
lines  overhead.  The  composing 
room  is  ventilated  by  filtered  air 
being  brought  in  by  five  high-speed 
fans  at  the  east  end  and  exhausted 
by  two  large  slow-speed  fans  at 
the  west  end. 

The  IBM  time  recorder  is  placed 
in  the  employee  entrance  hall  at 
the  east  end  of  the  room,  and  near 
this  hall  are  modern  tile  locker 
rooms  for  both  men  (20)  and 
women  (21)  employes  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

The  machine  shop  is  shown  at 
(18)  on  (Figure  1 )  and  is  directly 
behind  all  of  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  west  end  of  the 
room. 

A  relaxing  and  lunch  area  (19) 
has  been  provided  in  a  brightly 
painted  room,  with  chromium  fur¬ 
niture  in  bright  colored  plastic. 
Adjacent  to  this  room  is  a  foyer 
where  are  located  all  of  the  soft 
drink  boxes,  candy  dispensing,  cig¬ 
arette  dispensing,  and  coffee  dis¬ 
pensing  machines. 

STEREOTYPE  DEPARTMENl 


FIGURE  4 — Ad  cuinpusitiun  area  in  the  composing  room  is  adjacent 
to  the  dispatch  room.  Line  shows  work  flaw  from  dispatch  room  to 
ad  storage  area. 


CLEANLINESS  in  the  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer  pressroom  goes 
even  for  the  crew's  white  coveralls.  The  newspapers'  logotype  is  on 
their  backs;  their  own  names  are  on  the  front. 


The  stereotype  department  at  the 
east  end  of  the  composing  room  is 
also  designed  for  straight  line  pro¬ 
duction.  The  stereo  process  begins 
at  one  of  two  molding  machines 
(S-1)  located  at  the  east  end  of  the 
make-up  area.  Directly  behind  the 
molding  machines  is  the  Evenray 
pre-shrinking  machine  (S-2)  which 
is  used  to  obtain  the  high  shrink¬ 
age  necessary  to  print  on  a  <i4 
inch  web.  The  mat  then  travels  on 
a  straight  line  to  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  packing  table  (S-4),  locally 
built,  to  accommodate  four  men 
packing  two  mats.  Directly  behind 
the  mat  packing  table  are  two  Sta- 
Hi’s  (S-5)  in  which  the  mat  is 
formed. 

From  the  Sta-Hi,  the  mat  trav¬ 
els  due  south  to  the  final  trim 
(S-6)  and  then  into  the  Form-O- 
Scorch  (S-7)  and  casting  box  of 
the  Pony-Autoplate  (S-9).  The 
plate,  after  being  cast,  is  finished 
on  the  final  trim  block  (S-10)  lo¬ 
cated  off  the  end  of  the  Pony  Auto- 
Plate  and  from  there  is  placed  in 
the  automatic  plate  drop  (S-11) 
which  carries  the  plate  down  one 


flour  to  an  automatic  plate  con¬ 
veyor  which  runs  alongside  the 
four  unit  Scott  press  in  the  press 
room.  A  curved  router  (S-13)  is 
located  near  the  finish  block  for 
use  in  routing  color  plates. 

In  the  north  end  of  the  stereo¬ 
type  department  is  located  all  flat 
cast  producing  equipment. 

Job  stereo  work  is  handled  also 
on  a  straight  line  basis.  This  area 
of  the  stereotype  department  is 
nearest  the  dispatch  room,  the 
source  and  final  destination  of  flat 
casts  and  mats. 

Both  metal  pots  in  the  stereo¬ 
type  room  have  been  covered  with 
metal  hoods  and  coated  with  as¬ 
bestos  to  reduce  heat  in  this  area. 
In  addition,  a  special  ventilating 
system  in  the  vicinity  of  the  big 
metal  pot  keeps  this  heat  off  of 
the  men  operating  the  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate.  Pressmen  share  a  tile 
shower  and  locker  room  with  the 
stereotypers.  This  room  is  located 
off  the  working  level  floor  of  the 
press  room  and  only  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment. 


PRESS  ROOM 

The  heart  beat  of  the  Ledger- 
Enquirer  mechanical  body  is  a  new 
4-unit  Scott  press  installed  in  a 
new  press  room  adjacent  to  the 
stereo  and  composing  rooms.  The 
operating  level  of  the  press  is  one 
floor  below  the  composing  and 
stereo  rooms. 

The  four  units  are  in  line  with 
a  double  folder  located  at  the 
west  end.  All  units  are  reel-fed 
using  the  Cline  system.  Paper  is 
handled  from  the  reel  room  one 
floor  below  the  working  level  of 
the  press.  Extending  back  from 
the  reel  room  floor  is  a  large  paper 
storage  warehouse.  A  rail  siding 
allows  paper  to  be  brought  di¬ 
rectly  into  this  warehouse. 

The  press  is  equipped  with  bal¬ 
loon  formers  and  a  double  bay 
window  attachment.  A  color  cylin¬ 
der  is  located  on  top  of  the  third 
unit  back  from  the  folder.  The 
fourth  unit  back  from  the  folder 
has  a  reversible  drive  to  allow  for 
running  full  color.  The  bay  win¬ 
dow  attachment  allows  the  web 
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printed  on  the  color  unit  to  be 
placed  in  any  position  in  the 
paper. 

Full  Color  Runs 

In  the  one  year  that  this  press 
has  been  operated,  the  press  room 
foreman.  White  Abel,  and  night 
press  room  foreman,  Louis  Hale, 
have  completed  a  number  of  full 
color  runs.  A  246-page  Pano¬ 
rama  of  Progress  issue  (with  color 
in  every  section)  was  run  on  this 
new  press  in  the  first  month  after 
the  press  was  put  into  use. 

All  pressmen  are  furnished  white 
coveralls  by  the  company.  This  is 
done  to  insure  that  the  new  press 
and  press  room  would  be  kept 
clean  and  spotless. 

Special  ventilating  equipment  is 
located  over  each  unit  of  the  press 
to  withdraw  air  in  order  to  elim¬ 
inate  ink  mist.  All  air  withdrawn 
is  pulled  into  the  exhaust  system 
through  filters  which  keep  ink  from 
being  discharged  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

New  Spirit  of  Enthusiasm 

Since  the  remodeling  project  has 
been  completed  and  put  into  full 
use,  Ledger-Enquirer  executives 
have  noted  a  new  spirit  of  pride 
in  work  and  enthusiasm  prevailing 
among  all  the  workers  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  Efficiency  has 
resulted  throughout  the  entire  me¬ 
chanical  set-up  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
stalling  the  best  equipment  avail¬ 
able  and  planning  a  layout  which 
will  insure  a  streamlined  work 
flow. 

Production  results  obtained  since 
the  new  plant  has  gone  into  full 
operation,  seem  to  justify  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  daily  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  organized  from  a  physi¬ 
cal  and  personnel  standpoint  exact¬ 
ly  as  any  other  production  or 
manufacturing  concern,  and  that 
where  good  personnel  procedures 
and  good  plant  layout  is  used,  ex¬ 
cellent  results  from  all  standpoints 
can  be  obtained. 

Malrix  Service 
Expands  in  West 

Matrix  Contrast  Corporation  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  expansion  of 
the  Chicago  Service  Branch  into 
a  Western  District  sales  office. 
Jack  Paris,  formerly  Western  man¬ 
ager  located  in  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  appointed  Western  salesman- 
ager  and  will  make  his  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Chicago. 

Willis  Hunter,  Midwestern 
manager,  remains  in  his  same  ca¬ 
pacity,  and  will  continue  to  super¬ 
vise  the  service  activities  of  the 
company  in  his  territory. 

Car  Spate  Reserved 

Each  car  owner  on  the  advertis¬ 
ing  and  news  staffs,  and  a  few  from 
the  business  department,  gets  his 
name  on  a  reserved  spot  in  the 
new  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily 
Tribune’s  parking  lot  next  to  its 
new  building. 
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PROMOTION 


Successful  Newspapers 
Attest  Promotion  Pays 

By  Clarence  W.  Harding 

Public  Relations  Director,  South  Bend  Tribune 


As  YOU  VIEW  the  American  pub¬ 
lishing  scene  today,  you  become 
convinced  that  the  country’s  most 
successful  newspapers  are  the 
country’s  best  promoted  news¬ 
papers.  This  fact,  coupled  with 
rising  costs  and  greater  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  advertiser’s  dollar, 
has  focused  attention  on  the  con¬ 
tribution  a  good  promotion  de¬ 
partment  can  make  to  a  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  operation. 


{The  writer  of  this  column  is 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association.  T. 
S.  Irvin,  regular  conductor  of  the 
department,  is  on  vacation. — Ed.) 

Because  many  publishers  are 
considering,  for  the  first  time,  the 
addition  of  a  promotion  depart¬ 
ment,  it  might  be  wise  to  point 
out  what  a  promotion  department 
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Newspaper  Advertisers 
Buy  Printers'  Ink  Article 


Check-list  for  salesmen 
gets  wide  distribution 


Ever  since  we  published  our  De¬ 
cember  28  issue,  we’ve  been  get¬ 
ting  hundreds  of  requests  from 
national,  regional  and  local  news¬ 
paper  advertisers  for  reprints  of 
our  article,  “100  Checking  Points 
for  Salesmen.’’  (In  fact,  as  of  to¬ 
day,  more  than  9,000  reprints  have 
already  been  bought — and  the  or¬ 
ders  are  still  coming  in ! ) 

Many  newspaper  executives,  who 
read  Printers’  Lik  regularly  to  get 
the  advertiser’s  viewpoint,  have 
also  purcliased  copies  of  this 
article. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this: 

One  is  that  “100  Checking  Points 
for  Salesmen”  is  a  marketing 
classic.  It  was  first  produced  some 
23  years  ago  by  the  late  Mike  'Wil¬ 
son  of  the  then  Blackman  Com¬ 
pany  (now  Compton  Advertising 
Agency).  Since  then,  thousands 
of  reprints  have  been  distributed 
and  hundreds  of  companies  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  sales  con¬ 
ventions  and  roundtable  discus¬ 
sions.  And  it’s  just  as  valuable 
today. 

The  other  reason  is  that  1952  seems 
to  be  a  year  of  bare-lianded  selling 
for  newspapers,  as  well  as  for  your 
advertisers. 

As  you  make  your  sales  plans  for 
the  months  ahead,  you  will  find  it 


worthwhile  to 
have  this  check¬ 
list  handy  both 
for  yourself  and 
for  your  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  packs 
a  lot  of  common 
sense  in  remark-  Bob  Kenyon 
ably  small  space. 

.•\nd  it  sells  for  just  25c  (cash 
with  order,  please). 

Our  editors  publish  material  like 
this  throughout  the  year,  because 
our  readers — advertising,  manage¬ 
ment,  sales  and  agency  executives 
— are  keenly  interested  in  every¬ 
thing  that  will  help  them  advertise 
and  sell  better. 

That’s  why  everything  vve  publish 
is  from  the  advertiser’s  viewpoint. 
(Which  makes  Printers’  Ink,  we 
think,  a  good  place  to  sell  news¬ 
paper  advertising.) 

Suggestion ;  have  your  secretary 
send  us  your  25c  today.  We  will 
rush  your  copy  of  “100  Checking 
Points  for  Salesmen”  to  you  by  re¬ 
turn  mail.  This  will  do  two  things 
for  you:  it  will  give  you  informa¬ 
tion  that  you  can  use  throughout 
the  year ;  and  it  will  give  you  a 
sample  of  the  kind  of  material 
Printers’  Ink  publishes  that  news- 
pai)er  advertisers  tell  us  they  want. 
ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


can  contribute  to  a  successful  op¬ 
eration. 

Let’s  take  advertising  first. 

We  are  experiencing  competi¬ 
tion  from  a  new  source,  television. 
Too,  we  are  getting  stiffer  compe- 
tation  from  other  media,  because 
their  costs  are  also  increasing  and, 
in  some  cases,  their  business  is 
slipping. 

New  Selling  Tools  Required 

New  tools  are  required  to  sell 
in  today’s  competitive  market. 
These  tools  take  much  more  time 
to  prepare  than  your  advertising 
director  can  devote  to  them. 

A  promotion  department  can 
prepare  these  for  you:  a  market 
data  book  to  show  to  your  adver¬ 
tisers  the  value  of  your  market; 
presentations  to  sell  advertisers 
that  are  not  now  in  your  paper; 
other  types  of  presentations  for 
the  advertiser  who  is  using  space 
in  your  newspaper  but  who  is  not 
using  enough  space  to  bid  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  the  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  he  should  be  getting;  direct 
mail  pieces,  such  as  market  letters 
and  circulation  breakdowns. 

An  excellent  example  of  the 
kind  of  tools  required  for  today’s 
hard  selling  is  NNPA’s  presenta¬ 
tion  for  the  sale  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising,  shown  recently  at  the 
NAEA  convention  in  Chicago. 
This  was  so  highly  regarded  that 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  is  now 
issuing  the  entire  presentation,  in 
the  form  NNPA  gave  it,  to  its  en¬ 
tire  membership.  Officers  of  the 
NAEA,  who  invited  NNPA  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  present  it,  characterized 
NNPA’s  presentation  as  an  out¬ 
standing  contribution  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  concept  of  retail  selling  of 
newspapers,  done  in  pattern  form, 
that  any  newspaper,  large  or 
small,  can  use. 

Public  relations  is  another  field 
in  which  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  can  be  of  value. 

Newspapers  are  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  not  without  reason. 


Printers' Ink 
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as  the  most  undersold  medium  in 
the  world.  We  allow  ourselves 
to  be  taken  for  granted.  We  fail  to 
remind  our  readers  and  advertisers 
that  we,  too,  have  glamour  and 
pulling  power.  We  fail  to  tell 
people  what  happened  when  Pitts¬ 
burgh  was  without  newspapers. 
We  fail  to  tell  them  that,  without 
a  free  press,  their  freedom  would 
be  in  constant  jeopardy.  We  fail 
to  tell  them  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  has  been  the  backbone 
of  almost  every  advertising  success 
you  can  think  of. 

A  promotion  department  can 
dramatize  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  newspaper  through 
plant  tours,  public  events,  work 
with  schools  in  the  area,  speeches 
before  luncheon  clubs,  parent- 
teacher  associations  and  every¬ 
where  the  newspaper  story  should 
be  told.  By  doing  this  the  pro¬ 
motion  man  not  only  sells  the 
value  and  importance  of  news¬ 
papers  generally,  he  also  improves 
the  public  acceptance  of  your 
newspaper. 

Help  with  Circulation 
The  promotion  department  can 
provide  valuable  assistance  in 
holding  and  building  circulation. 
The  promotion  man  can  increase 
your  circulation  by  using  some  of 
the  methods  that  are  being  success¬ 
fully  used  throughout  the  country. 
He  can  hold  your  present  circula¬ 
tion  by  vigorous  promotion  de¬ 
signed  to  keep  your  present  read¬ 
ers  sold  on  your  features,  comics 
and  special  departments. 

Editorial  assistance  is  one  of 
the  most  important  contributions 
the  promotion  man  can  make  to 
your  operation.  He  can  help  your 
managing  editor  improve  your 
product,  the  newspaper,  by  study¬ 
ing  its  editorial  content.  This  can 
be  done  by  talking  to  your  news¬ 
paper’s  audience  through  reader- 
ship  surveys. 

What  kind  of  stories  do  your 
readers  read?  Will  they  follow  a 
jump  story  from  one  page  to  m- 
other?  Do  they  prefer  human  in¬ 
terest  stories?  How  do  your  comic 
strips  and  cartoons  rate  in  popu¬ 
larity  with  your  readers?  What 
about  your  features?  Do  you 
know  which  are  the  leaders  and 
which  are  the  duds? 

The  answers  can  be  found  by 
the  simple  process  of  talking  to 
your  readers  through  readership 
surveys,  and  your  promotion  de¬ 
partment  can  conduct  them. 

Finally,  a  word  about  organiza¬ 
tion.  General  promotion  depart¬ 
ments,  those  which  work  in  all 
departments  of  the  newspaper,  are 
usually  conceded  to  be  most  effec¬ 
tive.  This  type  of  promotional  ofK 
eration  results  in  ^tter  communi¬ 
cations  between  departments  and 
aids  in  accomplishing  the  over-all 
objectives  of  the  newspaper.  The 
most  successful  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  are  those  which  are  directly 
responsible  to  the  publisher. 

Promotion  pays  off!  It  is  pay¬ 
ing  off  for  many  of  America’s 
most  successful  newspapers.  B 
will  pay  off  for  you. 
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Promotion  Man 

Somewhere  on  a  small  or 
medium  size  daily,  there’s  a 
young  promotion  man  who 
feels  that  he  is  ready  to 
move  to  a  big  city  newspa¬ 
per  where  his  ability  can 
find  greater  expression.  We 
are  one  of  the  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  East  —  in  a 
strongly  competitive  market 
(not  N.  Y.  C.) — and  have  an 
opening  in  the  advertising 
sales  presentation  and  direct 
mail  section  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  department.  Our  staff 
knows  of  this  advertisement. 

Tell  us  about  yourself, 
your  experience,  your  salary 
requirements  and  what  you 
are  doing  now. 

BOX  420 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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cost  acrophobia? 


No  matter  what  your  problem,  how  involute  your  cir> 
cumstance,  you'll  find  help  through  these  SEVEN 
monthly  NNPA  services.  One  usable  idea  will  more 
than  pay  your  dues. 

1.  ADVEITISIN6  PtOMOTION  BUUETIN.  Ideas  which  increase  adver¬ 
tising  linage  and  revenue  ...  by  Douglas  Cornette  of  the  Louisville 
Courier  Journal. 

2.  (IICUUTION  PROHOTION.  Successful  promotions  which  have 
stimulated  circulation  in  newspaper  operations  from  10,000  to  over  1,000,000  . 

Favor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press. 

3.  EDITOaiAL  PROMOTION  BULLETIN.  Ideas  on  special  and  regular  features  of  the  daily 
newspaper  and  how  to  promote  them  ...  by  Otto  Silha  of  The  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune. 

4.  THE  REFLECTOR.  Methods  and  results  in  research  ...  by  Newell  Meyer  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

5.  COPY  SERVICE.  Copy  and  layout  techniques ...  by  Ben  Simmons  of  the  Tampa  Tribune. 

6.  NNPA  NOTEBOOK.  A  resume  of  ideas,  public  event  activities,  news 
of  NNPA  ...  by  Frank  Knight  of  the  Charleston  Garette. 

7.  THE  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER.  A  round-up  of  promotion  activity,  NNPA 
plans  and  development ...  by  NNPA  president,  Clarence  W.  Harding 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

In  addition,  the  expert  diagnosis  and  prognosis  at  regional  and  national 
clinics  have  given  many  a  patient  a  more  favorable  fever  chart.  LJse  the 
coupon  below  to  find  out  more. 

1.  Annual  dues  of  Voting  Members; 

$20  for  a  newspaper,  cities  up  to  50,000. 

$25  for  a  newspaper,  cities  of  50,000  to  150,000. 

$35  for  a  newspaper,  cities  of  over  150,000. 

2.  Associate  Membership  for  newspaper.  This  is  non-voting  mem¬ 
bership  for  those  newspapers  who  desire  additional  mailings  of 
NNPA  services  on  cost  basis  and  who  already  hold  voting 
membership.  Dues  are  $15  annually. 

3.  Associate  Membership  for  groups  other  than  individual  news¬ 
papers.  This  is  non-voting  membership  for  those  representing 
groups  of  newspapers,  newspaper  associations  and  syndicates, 
advertising  agencies,  newspaper  supplements,  publishers'  rep¬ 
resentatives,  trade  journals  or  others  engaged  in  newspaper 
promotion.  Dues  are  $30  annually. 


...buMted  bi|TV? 


FILL  OUT  THIS  COUPON  AND 
RECEIVE  CURRENT  SERVICES 

Frank  Knight,  Secretary  NNPA, 

The  Charleston  Oaiette,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 


i 


...MotbiMqneui? 

Pr  W 


No  salaries  are  paid  to  NNPA 
editors  or  officials. 

t  Name . 

1 

NNPA  has  297  members  in 

f  Address 

the  U.S.  And  Canada. 

1 

f  Newspaper  . 

. Position . . 

,  Voting  1  I 

■  Membership  ' | 

Associate  I  I  Send  I  I  Check 

Membership  1  1  Bill  I _ |  Enclosed  I _ I 

NNPA  Is  A  Non-Profit  Organiiation  —  All  Membership  Funds  SpenI  On  Services. 
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ANCAM  Prexy  Reports 
On  Ad  Bureau  Meeting 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

Evidence  of  the  growing  stature  Newspaper  first  —  and  when  they 


Get  Rich  Quick 
Penny  Ad  Trick 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post 
was  deluged  with  calls  after  this 
ad  appeared  in  the  Classified  col- 


Paper  Protests 
Jobless  Pay 
Plus  Severance 


Salem,  Ore. — ^The  state  unem- 
I  will  give  $15  for  1951  Lincoln  P>oyment  compensation  commi^ 


- . . . . — head  pennies  at  Lombard’s.”  considering  an  appeal  by 

Evidence  of  the  growing  stature  Newspaper  first  —  and  when  they  The  newspaper  got  this  explana-  ® 
of  Classified  in  the  total  newspa-  have  sold  a  schedule,  whether  it  be  tion  from  a  bartender  at  Lorn-  ® 

Classified  or  Display,  they  ^ould  bard’s  Restaurant,  who  placed  the  ®  ^  severance  pay! 

ANCAM  President  Lester  P.  Jen-  go  on  to  complete  the  sale  by  ex-  ad:  ^  ’  Journal  renn 

kins  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bureau  ploring  the  possibilities  of  using  “Why  not?  I  stand  to  make  no<iition  a  nerv 


“Why  not?  I  stand  to  make  The  Journal  representatives  took 


Kms  ai  me  mcciing  Ol  me  nurcau  iJiuiiug  UIC  uaiug  a  norcon  u/ho 

of  Advertising  Plans  Committee  the  other  division  of  newspaper  $4.51  on  the  deal.  Read  the  ad  nav^when  dismissed  is 

meeting  in  Chicago  during  the  advertising  to  supolement  the  again  and  see  if  that  isn't  so?”  .  i-  •*  !_  _ _ i _  _ 


supplement  the  again 


The  Post  gave  first-page  promi-  ineligible  for  unemployment  com- 


NAEA  Convention.  schedule  already  sold.  1  stressed  The  Post  gave  first-page  promi-  ^  j 

“I  sincerely  hope,”  says  Mr.  the  fact  that  we  were  not  in  Ae  nence  to  the  story,  headed  “How  nav  Muld  cove?^  “ 

Jenkins,  reporing  on  the  meeting,  slightest  interested  in  diverting  to  Get  Rich  Quick.”  „  ^  j,  ,  t, 

“that  my  attendance  at  the  meet-  funds  from  other  divisions  of  the 

ing  marks  the  beginning  of  an  es-  newspaper,  but  we  were  definitely  his  display  advertising  program 


severance  pay  could  cover. 
Regardless  of  Sum 
The  hearing  examiner  in  Port- 


tablished  policy  in  this  direction,  interested  in  recapturing  funds  that  Tliis  means  money  lost  to  the  land  had  ruled  the  employe  was 
.  Further  evidence  of  the  think-  had  slid  away  from  the  newspaper  newspaper.  entitled  to  unemployment  compen- 

:  in  this  direction  will  be  the  to  radio,  television,  and  other  Additional  Linage  sation  the  week  after  he  received 


ing  in  this  direction  will  be  the  to  radio,  television,  and  other 
action  of  NAEA.  Former  Presi-  forms  of  advertising. 


wspaper.  entitled  to  unemployment  compen- 

Additional  Linage  tbe  week  after  he  rweived 

„  .  severance  pay  and  regardless  of 

Commenting  on  this  matter  m  severance  pay. 

trv  fVkA  ActoKliefimanf  r\f  o  *  ^ 


dent  I^u  Heindel  of  that  organiza-  “I  pointed  om  how  dealer  helps  establishment  of  a  ‘be  sum  of  the  severance  pay. 

non  has  recommended  that  there  such  as  the  booUet  by  Gener^  classification  in  Classi-  ^Tb®  J®®™al  representatives,  in 

be  regularly  scheduled  meetmgs  Electric  on  How  to  Use  Classified  ^  ,  rharlp<;  w  Hnm  TAM  /n*  Iheir  appeal,  contended  severance 

Advertising’  could  be  of  material  say’s,  “\^were  Pay indemnity  against  loss  of 

ANCAM,  the  Promotion  Manag-  assistance  m  stoppmg  the  slippage  the  business  we  employment  and  is  not  compensa- 

ers  organization  and  the  Research  of  funds  out  through  cooperating  in  th<*  ne^u  car  dawi-  tion  for  services  performed. 

Managers’  organization  and,  I  fun^  .-‘‘bejocal  level  into  radio,  SonTj  ZdiLl7  Z  James  Brattain,  personnel  man- 

leve,  the  Newspa^r  Represent-  elevision,  etc.  ^ong  this  Ime,  ^  j^e  Journal,  and  Fred 

ives.  Each  group  has  many  prob-  there  w^  considerable  concern  switched  from  Display  to  Packwood,  attorney,  represented 

lems  in  common  with  the  other  about  this  tendency.  Classified.  Because  of  the  result-  the  Journal  company.  John 

groups.  Perhaps  I  should  say  the  Question  of  Fact 
Newspaper  Industry  has  problems  -phe  ouestion  of 


.  ,  Classified.  Because  of  the  result-  the  Journal  company.  John 

Question  of  Factory  Support  experience  of  those  dealers  Shanky,  international  reprcsenta- 

The  question  of  possible  diver-  who  used  Classified  for  new  car  tive  for  the  American  Newspaper 


m  wnicn  we  all  share,  and  that  jJqjj  qJ  factory  money  from  Dis-  advertising,  we  contended  that  Guild,  and  Sam  Wilderman,  at- 
d  fi  being  recognized  very  pj^y  classified  has  been  raised  Classified  was  furnishing  further  torney,  represented  the  dismissed 
aennitely  now.  t,  so  frequently  in  connection  with  proof  of  the  newspaper’s  TOTAL  employe,  who  is  a  member  of  the 

Commenting  turther  on  the  jjjg  efforts  of  the  newly  organized  ability  to  do  the  best  iob  of  ac-  Portland  Newspaper  Guild  and  a 


further  on 


D,  .  rresment  Bureau  of  Advertising  program  to  tivating  direct  sales  of  any  compe-  former  employe  of  the  circulation 

pid,  Ine  Plans  Committee  meet-  include  Classified  in  its  presenta-  titive  media — such  as  radio  and  department  of  the  Journal. 

‘"8  in  Chicago  vvas  a  fruitful  one  tjon  of  the  “Newspaper  Package”  television. 

for  Classified  and  for  the  industry,  national  accounts  that  it  might  “After  all,  if  Classified  could  Wai<:^rhurv  Panpns 
All  in  Same  Orbit  be  fitting  to  dwell  on  that  point  for  sell  new  cars,  without  hurting  Dis-  t>  -i  ^  j  tn 


“Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  a  moment. 


dVrrlt  IIVTT  vaid,  WlLilVUk  liUl  M  M  •!  « 

play,  why  shouldn’t  newspapers  .DUy  XtCUlTOCICl  iJGpOt 


impression  I  gained  from  the  meet-  The  Classified  audience  is  con-  exploit  this  revenue  field,  instead  Waterbury,  Conn. — The  Amer- 
ing  was  that  the  various  divisions  ceded  to  be  an  “in-the-mood-to-  of  letting  the  money  go  to  radio  ican-Republican,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
of  the  advertising  side  of  the  news-  buy”  audience,  traditionally,  in  the  and  television?  The  more  money  the  Republican  and  the  American, 
paper  are  mobilizing  and  working  market  for  good,  used  bargains,  newspapers  take  out  of  the  adver-  bought  the  New  Haven  Railroad 
toward  the  end  of  coordinating  More  and  more  dealers  of  all  tivers’  pockets,  the  less  chance  of  station  here  Jan.  31  for  $260,000 
their  efforts  with  each  other  in  the  kinds,  from  real  estate  brokers  to  competing  media  getting  it.  And,  cash. 

interests  of  newspapers  as  a  whole,  furniture  merchants  find  that  this  if  Classified  can  thus  give  added  Two-thirds  of  the  expansive  42- 

It  became  even  more  evident  to  audience  will  also  buy  new  mer-  weight  to  newspaper’s  sales  effec-  year-old  structure  of  Rennaissance 
me  that  the  various  divisions  of  chandise.  Consequently,  the  pro-  tiveness,  it  should  help,  not  hurt,  architecture  will  be  converted  into 


the  newspaper  industry  must  work  fessional  advertiser  who  sells  both  Display. 


the  new  publishing  plant  and  offi- 


together,  rather  than  going  around  new  and  used  merchandise  is  in  “in  all  of  our  thinking,  we  pre-  ces  of  the  newspapers.  The  south 
in  their  own  little  circle  without  an  ideal  position  to  capture  that  sented  Classified  only  as  a  supple-  wing  will  be  remodeled  into  sta- 
regard  to  the  operations  of  the  part  of  the  newspaper  audience  mentary  sales  medium,  not  a  sub-  tion  and  railroad  facilities  within 


other  divisions. 


that  pores  through  the  want  ads  stitute  for  Display. 


“Also,  it  was  very  evident  that  for  bargins  by  the  thousands  each 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Di-  day. 


rectors  of  the  Bureau  to  take  the  Without  factory  support,  such  .1,3  iTTrc  v^rT  rnn- 

Classified  Project  step  by  step  as  an  advertiser  must  frequently  fore-  On  60th  Anniversary  version  work  for  oublishinc  pur- 
it  could  be  developed,  rather  than  go  the  rich  classified  market  with  Jackson,  Miss.  —  TJie  Jackson  -  comnleted^  said  William 

rushing  into  a  full  scale  program,  a  consequent  loss  both  to  himself  Daily  News  celebrated  its  60th  „  p„__  fir«t  vir^n’r^sident  of  the 

was  a  W/.  I^ca  and  tVio  Tr.an„far-t„r/>r  lo^.  tU..  ^apC,  UrSl  VlCepreSlOeni  Ol 


mtary  sales  medium,  not  a  sub-  tion  and  railroad  facilities  within 
tute  for  Display.  six  months  at  a  cost  of  $25,000  to 

■  the  newspaper  corporation. 

Veterans  Honored  Barring  unforeseen  shortages,  it 

•n  60th  Anniversarv 

T  version  work  for  publishing  pur- 

Jackson,  Miss  —  Jackson  completed,  said  William 


was  a  wise  one.  We  could  lose  the  and  the  manufacturer.  ann 

whole  program  by  going  too  fast.  In  many  cases,  the  advertiser  in  awa 
If  every  step  of  the  way  is  sound,  question  might  be  too  small  to  use  plo; 
we  will  have  no  trouble  in  pro-  display  advertising  as  in  the  case  tals 


and  the  manufacturer.  anniversary  l^t  week  with  the  American-Republican,  Inc.  Nego- 

In  many  cases,  the  advertiser  m  award  of  certificates  to  22  em-  for  the  nurchase  beEan 

question  might  be  too  small  to  use  ployes  whose  combined  service  to-  purcnase  oegau 


gressing  with  the  Bureau,  I  be-  of  many  tire,  sewing  machine,  more  than  31  years  each. 


i  years  ago. 

years-an  average  of  ^he  building  is  a  copy  of  the 
31  years  each.  Palazzo  Municipale  in  Siena,  Italy. 


White  and 


lieve.”  piano,  bicycle  and  appliance  deal-  At  a  banquet  honoring  these  .  240-foot  bell  tower  will  remain 

Again  the  committee  touched  ers.  Factory  recognition  of  Classi-  old-timers,  honor  guests  were  or^.i,:t..»-t„r-,i 

upon  one  of  the  matters  that  all  of  fied  would  mean  many  new  ad-  Governor  Hugh  L.  White  and  ^ 

us  in  Classified  are  particularly  vertisers  here.  In  other  cases,  deal-  Mayor  Allen  Thompson.  Walter  „  ,  „ 

conscious  of,  namely  the  necessity  ers  are  large  enough  to  use  both  G.  Johnson,  general  manager,  was  XleauS  B^eClia  Men 

for  avoiding  diversion  of  linage  display  and  classified.  Where  the  master  of  ceremonies.  Murray  C.  Thomas,  of  Dancer- 

from  general  to  classified.  On  this  factory  fails  to  provide  cooperative  In  the  group  of  employes  hon-  Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.,  was  rc- 

point,  Mr.  Jenkins  says,  “I  em-  money  for  classified  such  a  dealer  ored  was  J.  C.  Johnson,  the  only  cently  installed  as  president  of  the 


ayor  Alien  inompson.  waiicr  „  ,  __  __ 

Johnson,  general  manager,  was  XleadS  Media  Men 
aster  of  ceremonies.  Murray  C.  Thomas,  of  Dancer- 

In  the  group  of  employes  hon-  Fitzgerald-Sample,  Inc.,  was  re¬ 


phasized  that  all  elements  of  the  will  turn  to  radio,  television,  direct  living  employe  who  saw  the  first  Media  Men’s  Association  of  New 


newspaper  industry  should 


mail  and  gimmick  to  round  out  issue  come  off  the  press  in  1893. 
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One  of  the  press  lines  in  the  new  Bahimert  Sim  plant 
driven  by  G-E  electronic  press  drive.  D-C  motors  with 
one  motor  on  each  unit  handle  threading,  jogging,  run¬ 
ning,  and  braking  .  .  .  eliminating  the  need  for  slow 
motion  motors,  overrunning  clutcnes,  or  drive  brakes. 


Comparative  Study  of  Installed  Costs 
Shows  Electronic  System  Most  Economical 

A  savings  of  about  $30,000  installed  cost  by  putting  in 
G-E  electronic  press  drive  rather  than  comparable  two- 
motor  A-C  drives  in  the  new  Sun  plant  was  indicated  by  a 
comparative  study  made  by  consulting  engineers  for  the 
Baltimore  Sun. 

This  installed  saving,  in  spite  of  the  somewhat  higher 
first  cost  of  the  equipment  itself,  is  due  to  considerably 
less  power  wiring  between  motors  and  control,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  need  for  extra  ventilating  and  air  con¬ 
ditioning  equipment.  This  is  because  there  are  no  second¬ 
ary  resistors  in  the  electronic  drive  to  throw  off  heat. 
Modern  all  the  way,  the  new  Sun  plant  is  also  utilizing 
the  load-center  power  distribution  system  with  G-E  unit 
substations  on  the  basis  of  further  studies  which  showed 
this  to  be  the  most  effective  and  lowest  cost  method  of 
supplying  power  for  plant  and  printing  equipment.  Locating 
unit  substations  close  to  centers  of  load  areas  also  gives 
less  voltage  drop  and  lower  power  losses  for  more  efficient 
operation.  Hazard  to  equipment  and  personnel  is  also  re¬ 
duced. 

INVESTIGATE  TODAY  this  outstanding  press  drive  and 
power  distribution  system.  Contact  your  nearest  G-E 
sales  r^resentative  or  write  for  bulletins  GEA-5523, 
‘‘New  G-E  Electronic  Printing  Press  Drive,”  and  GEA- 
3592D,  ‘‘Load-Center  Unit  Substations.”  Section  65}-18, 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 


Incoming  power  at  13-8  kv  is  brought  directly  to  this  control 
room  near  the  Sun  presses.  Power  is  stepped  down  in  com¬ 
pact,  metal  enclosed  G-E  load-center  unit  substations  to 
460  volts  and  converted  electronically  from  a-c  to  d-c  to 
operate  the  drive. 


For  handling  other  electric  requirements  at  the  Sun,  this  G-E 
double-ended  load-center  unit  substation  performs  the  same 
function  of  stepping  down  incoming  high  voltage  power  to 
utilization  levels  near  the  areas  of  heaviest  load. 
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Servicemen  All  Over 
Receive  Paper  Free 

By  C.  E.  Morris 

Not  long  ago,  a  young  Marine  practically  destroyed  the  plant,  but 
in  Korea  flopped  into  a  muddy  neighboring  publishers  came  to  the 
foxhole.  Slowly,  he  took  a  tai-  rescue. 

lered  newspaper  from  his  pocket  Tom  and  his  two  brothers.  Bob 
and  scanned  the  front  page.  Sud-  and  Lewis,  were  really  born  into 
denly,  his  grimy  features  creased  the  newspaper  business.  Bob  is 
in  a  wide  grin.  mechanical  superintendent,  but 


“Hey!  Look  at  this,”  he  shouted  Lewis  has  left  for  another  job.  PFC  Aaron  Norrix,  who  was  wounded  in  Korea,  visits  the  Marissa 
to  his  buddy.  “My  kid  sister  The  shop  now  contains  about  .Messenger  office  to  thank  Editor  Tom  Lee  for  copies  of  the  paper 
graduated  at  the  head  of  her  class  $100,000  worth  of  equipment.  received  overseas. 


this  year.” 

Not  many  days  before,  that 
paper,  the  Marissa  Messenger,  had 
been  rolling  off  the  presses  in  the 
small  town  of  Marissa,  Ill.  It 
and  a  hundred  more  had  been 
stamped  with  APO  numbers  that 


Before  the  depression,  the  D.  L. 
Lee  Publishing  Co.  published  30 
papers  from  their  central  plant  in 
Marissa.  This  has  now  dwindled 
to  five:  the  Messenger,  the  St'. 
Louis  Legionnaire,  the  Union 
Farmer,  the  Progressive  Miner, 


Generous  Readers 

Hartford — This  past  Christ¬ 
mas.  the  1,100  Hartford  Times 
carrierboys  received  $37,385  at 
their  customers'  doors,  or  about 


NEA  Progrcon 
Set  for  N.  Y. 
Feb.  14-16 


led  to  many  countries  where  U.  S. 
-servicemen  are  stationed.  Then 
they  were  all  sent  free  of  charge 
to  the  recipient. 

The  men  who  received  them  are 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  nearly 
1,000  Marissa  area  men  who  also 
received  hometown  news  “hot  off 
the  press”  during  World  War  11. 

Now,  as  before,  this  is  through 
the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  the 
Lee  Publishing  Co.  It’s  just  a 
small  outfit  as  newspapers  go,  but 
is  big  in  heart  and  knowledge  of 
what  the  latest  happenings  at  home 
can  mean  to  one  who  is  many 
strange  miles  away. 

Editor  Tom  Lee  sent  the  first 
free  paper  to  a  staff  member  who 
entered  the  service  in  1939.  ,\s 

more  went  away,  he  continued 
sending  to  each  of  them. 

At  first  all  expenses  were  his 
own,  including  18  cents  a  copy 
for  overseas  airmail.  But  soon 
other  citizens  began  helping  fi¬ 
nancially.  The  subscription  was, 
and  still  is,  free! 

Servicemen’s  news  dominated 
the  Messenger  all  during  W.W.  II. 
Such  columns  as  the  “First  Club,” 
where  men  wrote  claiming  to  be 
first  in  an  area,  and  the  “At  Your 
Service”  section  that  gave  service¬ 
men  the  chance  to  write  for  a 
friend’s  address,  were  favorites. 

In  addition,  Tom  ran  more  than 
500  servicemen’s  pictures,  with  de¬ 
tailed  stories  on  each. 

Soon  after  the  war,  there  was 
talk  of  discontinuing  the  free 
paper,  but  even  though  financial 
assistance  died  off,  the  Lees  said 
“nothing  doing!” 

In  1946,  servicemen  showed 
their  appreciation  in  a  material 
way.  At  a  veterans’  dinner,  Tom 
and  Bob  Lee  were  given  a  press 
camera.  They  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  several  thousand  grateful 
letters. 

Since  1914,  when  the  father, 
D.  L.  Lee,  now  73  and  retired, 
took  over  the  Messenger,  it  hasn’t 


and  the  .Scott  Air  Force  Base 
Broadcaster. 

Tom  shudders  when  he»  recalls 
how  the  Messenger  almost  got  away 
from  the  Lee  family.  “Dad  was 
ready  to  sell  many  years  ago,  when 
job  printing  reached  such  a  vol¬ 
ume.  Bob  and  I  talked  him  into  let¬ 
ting  us  buy  it,  and  paid  for  it  out 
of  money  made.  It  was  too  much 
part  of  the  community  for  me  to 
see  someone  else  take  it  over.” 

For  a  non-college  graduate, 
Tom  has  achieved  many  journal¬ 
istic  honors.  He  just  retired  as 
president  of  the  Illinois  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  and  was  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Illinois  Press 
.Association.  He  was  recently  made 
a  member  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Chicago 
Press  Club. 

Footnote 

Ottawa  —  The  thing  Canada’s 
Korean  troops  miss  most  is  news 
from  home.  Defense  Minister 
Brooke  Claxton  said  recently. 

In  a  broadcast  telling  about  his 
recent  trip  to  the  front,  he  said: 

“If  you  have  a  son  or  brother, 
sweetheart  or  friend  in  Korea, 
bundle  up  the  hometown  papers 
and  be  sure  to  send  them  to  him 
every  week.” 

New  S.  F.  Zone  Prices 
S.\N  Francisco — Zoning  of  cir¬ 
culation  prices  was  tightened  by 
San  Francisco  morning  papers 
Feb.  1.  For  areas  more  than  50 
miles  from  here,  the  single  copy 
has  become  10  cents  daily  and  20 
cents  Sunday,  the  monthly  sub¬ 
scription  $2.25,  the  Chronicle  and 
Examiner  announced.  Prices  with¬ 
in  50  miles  remain  at  7  cents 
daily.  15  cents  Sunday  and  $2  a 
month. 

The  six-day  News  announced  a 
monthly  subscription  price  of 
$1.50.  The  25c  advance  was  the 
first  in  home  delivery  prices  since 
March,  1945.  Other  dailies  here 


$34  each  un  an  average.  In 
1950,  gifts  amounted  to  $34.- 
500,  and  1,050  boys  then  shared 
in  the  holiday  total. 

Ottawa  Cancels  Returns 

Ottawa  —  The  Ottawa  Citizen 
has  advised  dealers  in  Ottawa  and 
Hull  that  beginning  Feb.  11  it  is 
cancelling  the  return  privileges  in 
an  effort  to  reduce  newsprint 
waste. 

The  Citizen  said:  “Newsprint 
rationing  is  more  than  just  an  idle 
threat.  It  is  a  very  real  possibility. 
Conservation  steps  such  as  the  one 
the  Citizen  is  instituting  might 
very  well  mean  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  adequate  supply  and  con¬ 
trols.” 

'Flu'  Hits  Carrier  Corps 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — During 
the  current  influenza  epidemic  in 
Klamath  county,  a  fourth  of  the 
boys  carrying  paper  routes  for  the 
Herald  and  News  has  been  “put 
out  of  commission  by  the  bug,” 
according  to  Maurice  Miller,  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Emergency 
crews  are  delivering  many  routes 
and  the  paper  advised  subscribers 
to  phone  if  papers  are  not  deliv¬ 
ered  so  they  may  be  sent  out  on 
the  late  delivery  which  leaves  at 
7  p.m. 

■ 

Rockford  Centennial 

Rockford,  111.  —  T.  Barney 
Thompson,  editor-publisher  of  the 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and  Regis- 
ter-Repuhlic,  is  honorary  chairman 
of  the  city’s  Centennial  Commis¬ 
sion.  As  part  of  the  celebration 
during  April  the  newspapers  plan 
to  publish  a  Centennial  edition. 

■ 

Mill  Expert  Dies 

David  G.  Stenstrom,  a  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  Celanese  Corp.  of 
America  on  its  British  Columbia 
newsprint-pulp  mill  project,  died 


Spring  comes  early  this  year  for 
members  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  who  will  attend  the 
“Spring  meeting”  at  the  Park  Sher¬ 
aton  Hotel,  New  York,  Feb.  14-16. 

Program  headliners  include 
Alexander  F.  Jones,  Syracuse  (N. 
Y.)  Herald-Journal,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  who  will  speak  at  the 
Thursday  evening  banquet  on  “The 
Right  of  the  People  to  Know”; 
Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  at  the 
Friday  luncheon;  and  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor  Margaret  Cha.se  Smith  of 
Maine,  at  the  Saturday  luncheon. 

President  Bernard  E.  Esters, 
Houlton  (Me.)  Pioneer-Times,  has 
also  arranged  for  Harry  Schwartz, 
New  York  Times,  to  speak  at  the 
Saturday  session  on  “The  Soviet 
Press  and  Our  Own — A  Compari¬ 
son.”  Frederic  R.  Gamble,  presi¬ 
dent,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  will  speak  at 
the  Friday  afternoon  session  de¬ 
voted  to  advertising.  Charles  E. 
Moreau,  president  of  the  Weekly 
Newspaper  Representatives,  will 
preside  at  the  Friday  luncheon. 

The  Friday  morning  session  will 
be  a  “workshop”  conducted  by 
C.  W.  Brown,  OconomowM 
(Wis.)  Enterprise. 

■ 

Gebbie  Quits  Shell  Oil 

Resignation  of  Con  Gebbie  as 
press  relations  representative  for 
Shell  Oil  Company  to  form  his 
own  public  relations  firm,  Gebbie 
Press,  was  announced  this  week. 
He  will  be  replaced  by  Robert  G. 
Pearson,  manager,  publicity  and 
information  division. 

■ 

Aids  Negro  School 

Rock  Hill.  S.  C. — Talbot  Pat¬ 
rick,  publisher.  Rock  Hill  Evening 
Herald,  was  secretary-treasurer  of 
a  citizens  group  formed  quickly 
here  to  raise  building  funds  for 


) 


missed  an  issue.  It  looked  prob-  advanced  25  cents  monthly  in  Jan.  31  at  Victoria,  B.  C.  He  was  Friendship  Junior  College.  61 -year- 


able  in  1936  when  a  $45,000  fire  1948. 


65  years  old. 


old  Negro  institution. 
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What  every  industrial  executive  should  know  about 


MICROWAVE 


In  1931,  International  Telcplione  and  Telegraph  Corporation  became  the  world 
pioneer— the  first  to  beam  man’s  voice  through  space  by  microwave.  Today  microwave 
has  become  the  fastest  growing  communications  system  for  spanning  mountains, 
swamps,  rivers  and  other  natural  barriers  without  costly  wire 

lines— a  system  that  is  virtually  immune  to  storm  damage.  ^ 

And  today  IT&T  is  still  the  recognized  leader,  with  its  greatly 
advanced  “pulse  time  multiplex”  method  of  microwave  trans-  "" 

mission.  If  your  company  is  planning  to  set  up,  expand  or 
replace  its  own  cross-country  communication  system,  look  first 
to  PTM  microwave.  This  versatile,  flexible,  new  method 
provides  for  multiple  speech  channels,  unattended  telegraph, 
telemetering,  remote  control  and  other  signaling.  PTM 
microwave  is  available  through  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  - 

Corporation,  an  IT&T  manufacturing  associate. 


IT&T  engineers  successfully  demon¬ 
strate  first  voice  transmission  by  micro- 
wave,  Calais  to  Dover,  March  31, 1931. 


INTIRNATIONAL  TELEPHONI  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION,  67  Brood  SfrMt,  N«w  YMrfc 

For  information  on  microwave  communicatiMi  systemst  addresa:  Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corporation^  100  Klngsland  Road«  CUftODy  N» 
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In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  40 


Ruth  Parsons  has  resigned 

from  the  society  department  of  the 
Waterbary  (Conn.)  Republican 
and  American. 

4>  *  * 

Florence  Zuckerbraun,  assist¬ 
ant  telegraph  editor  and  ski  editor 
of  the  Waterbary  (Conn.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  has  been  given  a  month’s 
leave  of  absence  to  attend  the 

Winter  Olympics  in  Oslo,  Norway 
and  to  tour  Europe. 

*  Mf  * 

Raymond  J.  Schotter  has  been 
named  assistant  editor  of  the 
neighborhood  sections  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  succeeding  Philip 
W.  Cooper,  who  transferred  to  the 
financial  department  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  newsroom.  Other  changes  in¬ 
clude  the  transfer  of  John  Bay¬ 
less  from  the  financial  department 
to  the  cable  desk,  and  the  shift  of 
James  Sloan  from  the  cable  desk 
to  the  Sunday  room,  replacing  Lee 
A.  Shassere,  who  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence. 

*  «  « 

Gayle  Hayes  has  been  named 
state  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex. )  Express  and  Evening  News, 
succeeding  Jim  Lindsey,  resigned, 
Mr.  Hayes  was  shifted  from  the 
papers’  sports  department. 

*  * 

James  L.  Doherty,  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Chicago  Press 
Veterans  Association,  succeeding 
Isaac  Gershman,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  City  News  Bureau. 

«  *  * 

Ralph  Miller  has  resigned 
from  the  copydesk  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Light. 

*  41  * 

Brian  Spinks,  civil  courts  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Gulf  Coast  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

*  4>  * 

C.  W.  Bradley  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Southside  Re¬ 
porter,  San  Antonio  community 
weekly.  Mr.  Bradley  formerly  was 
on  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  reportorial  staff  and  la¬ 
ter  with  a  Snyder,  Tex.,  daily. 

4>  4>  4^ 

Bob  Bain,  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Express-Evening  News  photogra¬ 
pher.  is  resigning  to  join  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

Ht  )|e 

Bob  Williams  is  resigning  an 
assistant  state  editor  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express-Evening 
News  to  join  the  staff  of  the  Texas 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Austin. 

4<  4>  4< 

Bill  Jenkins,  managing  editor 
of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News,  has  been  named 
Oregon  representative  for  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast  Division,  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Thomas  E.  Jacques  has  been 
named  night  wire  editor  on  the 
staff  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard  to  replace  Harry  Bay, 
resigned. 

<»  4>  * 

Howard  Kaplan,  University  of 
Minnesota  journalism  graduate, 
has  joined  the  Associated  Press 
bureau  in  Minneapolis.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  a  reporter  for  the  Eau 
Claire  (Wis.)  Telegram.  John  B. 
Rumsey,  Minnesota  journalism 
graduate  and  former  reporter  for 
the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  has  joined  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  in  Milwaukee. 

«  *  * 

Emil  A.  Schneider,  1950  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  journalism 
graduate,  is  now  a  reporter  for  the 
Duluth  (Minn.)  News-Tribune, 
after  returning  from  Army  service 
in  psychological  warfare.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  city  editor  of  the  Kalis- 
pell  (Mont.)  Daily  Inter  Lake. 

4>  «  4> 

Bill  Webb  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  has  succeeded  Dof4  Webb 
as  associate  editor  of  the  Nevada 
(Iowa)  Evening  Journal.  The  new 
editor  is  a  graduate  of  Michigan 
University.  Don  Webb  has  accept¬ 
ed  a  position  with  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission  at  Ames,  Iowa. 

4>  4i  4> 

Knox  Craig  of  the  Des  Moines 
AP  bureau  has  joined  the  news 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa) 
Register. 

4<  4i  * 

John  A.  Buzzetti,  a  1947  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  Montana  State  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Journalism,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Mr.  Buz¬ 
zetti  recently  completed  a  year 
of  post-graduate  study  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Grenoble  in  France.  Be¬ 
fore  that  he  worked  for  a  year  and 
a  half  as  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Telegram. 

4i  4>  4i 

Don  Langer,  formerly  associate 
editor  of  Photo  Trade  News  and 
consultant  to  manufacturers  and 
retailers  of  photographic  equip¬ 
ment,  has  been  appointed  photo¬ 
graphy  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune.  He  will  conduct 
a  consumer-angled  column  of  pho¬ 
tographic  news  and  advice. 

4^  *  * 

Bill  Currie,  sports  editor  of 
the  High  Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WAiR  in  Winston-Salem,  N.C., 
as  an  announcer  and  sportswriter. 
He  had  been  on  the  staff  of  the 
Enterprise  for  the  last  10  years 
and  served  as  sports  editor  of  the 
newspaper  for  six  years.  When  Ra¬ 
dio  Station  whpe  in  High  Point 
was  opened  in  1947,  he  also  took 
over  as  sports  director  there  and 
has  held  that  position  since. 

*  *  * 

Bill  McIlwain,  a  member  of 
the  city  staff  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.C.)  Sentinel  for  the  last  several 
years,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
staff  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch. 


Mrs.  Marion  Frink  Adams  of 
the  woman’s  staff  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  will  leave 
soon  for  Japan  to  join  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  is  in  the  Army.  Her  po¬ 
sition  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Trotman  of  the  woman’s  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Sentinel.  Miss  Trotman’s  position 
will  be  filled  by  Margaret  Gas¬ 
ton,  who  was  formerly  society 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
News. 

*  4>  * 

Leonard  A.  Unger,  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  bureau,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Harrisburg 
Newspaper  Guild,  succeeding 
Gene  Gilmore  of  the  York  (Pa.) 
Gazette  and  Daily. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Duncan  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Lead¬ 
er  as  general  reporter.  A  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky,  he 
is  a  former  sports  reporter  for  the 
Lexington  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Stephens  has  been  made 
military  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Post.  Bob  Klavercamp, 
lately  with  the  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Free  Press,  is  a  new  reporter  on 
the  Post  staff. 

4i  4<  « 

Arthur  Henry  has  resigned  as 
reporter  for  the  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal  to 
take  a  sales  position  with  the 
Miehle  Printing  Press  Co.’s  San 
Francisco  office.  He  is  a  son  of 
M.  R.  Henry,  Livermore  (Calif.) 
Herald  publisher. 

4>  •  * 

Leo  Melser  has  returned  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror  city  room 
after  17  months  as  an  Air  Force 
major.  Omar  Garrison  is  also 
back  as  the  Mirror’s  religion  editor 
after  a  stint  as  a  technical  writer  in 
a  defense  plant. 


Wedding  Bells 

Alden  MacLachlen,  oil  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.) 
Tribune  and  Marlene  Morgan, 
Jan.  19. 

4<  4>  4' 

Martin  Hayes,  city  hall  report¬ 
er  for  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times 
and  Mrs.  Lena  M.  Dinner,  re¬ 
cently. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Joyce  Pursley,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Evening  News  fea¬ 
ture  writer,  to  Alfred  Bacon,  Jr., 
Evening  News  city  staffer,  re¬ 
cently. 

*  * 

Miss  Peggy-Louise  Jones,  art 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  to  John  Downing  Wil¬ 
son,  production  manager,  station 
KIXL,  Dallas,  Feb.  2. 

*  *  4> 

Ray  Blair,  reporter  and  desk- 
man  on  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator,  to  Muriel  Blowey  of 
Grimsby,  Jan.  12. 


In  Military  Service  ^ 

James  Rankin  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  has 
been  called  to  active  duty  with  the 
Navy.  Mr.  Rankin,  a  flying  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  saw  lots  of  action  in 
Woild  War  II,  will  report  to  Nor-  I 
folk,  Va.,  March  1.  i 

4>  4i  * 

Bob  Carlisle,  former  staff 
writer  for  the  Passaic  (N.  J.)  Her¬ 
ald-News  and  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine,  is  now  with  the  Army  in 
Tokyo  serving  with  the  First  Ra¬ 
dio  Broadcasting  and  Leaflet 
Group.  \ 

*  m  * 

Dial  Torgerson,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  (Calif.)  Valley  Times  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter,  has  been 
called  for  military  service. 

*  *  4< 

Robert  R.  Lussier,  member  of 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Woonsocket  (R.  1.)  Call,  entered 
the  Coast  Guard  Jan.  15. 

4i  4i  * 

James  H.  Speckman  has  left  his 
post  as  court  house  reporter,  polit¬ 
ical  and  veterans’  writer  for  the 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal  to 
serve  as  a  lieutenant-colonel  with 
the  37th  Division,  Ohio  National 
Guard.  Recently  activated,  the  di¬ 
vision  was  sent  for  training  to 
Camp  Polk,  La. 

*  *  * 

Pfc.  William  F.  Neugebauer, 
former  night  editorial  staffer  of 
the  New  York  News,  is  this  month 
complying  a  year  of  active  Army 
duty  with  the  31st  Infantry  Divi¬ 
sion  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.  C.  Pfc. 
Neugebauer  has  been  a  feature 
writer  for  the  Dixie  Division’s 
Public  Information  Office. 

*  *  « 

Pfc.  Charles  (Buddy)  Hughes, 
former  sports  writer  for  the  Roa¬ 
noke  (Va.)  Times,  before  being 
drafted  in  December,  1950,  is 
presently  handling  a  staff  writer’s 

slot  with  the  8th  Infantry  Divi¬ 

sion’s  PIO  Section  at  Fort  Jack- 
son,  S.  C. 

4i  4>  * 

Sgt.  i/c  Richard  Gruenwald, 
former  labor  editor  for  the  Gads¬ 
den  (Ala.)  Times,  has  been  named 
chief  news  editor  for  the  31st 
Infantry  Division’s  Public  Infor¬ 
mation  Office.  He  is  stationed  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.  C. 

*  *  * 

Edward  P.  Thomas,  Jr.,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  writer  for  the  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Times,  has  been  promoted 
to  corporal  in  the  31st  Infantry 
(Dixie)  Division.  Cpl.  Thomas  is 
in  charge  of  division  sports  releas¬ 
es  to  local  and  national  sources, 
along  with  general  feature  and 
news  assignments. 

*  *  * 

Mark  W.  Feinberg,  formerly 
reporter,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ant  and  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
News,  has  been  promoted  from 
sergeant  to  staff  sergeant.  Public 
Information  Office,  103d  Fighter- 
Interceptor  Wing,  Suffolk  Air 
Force  Base,  Long  Island. 
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an  important  Jact  —  CONSUMER  MARKETS  is  used 
almost  continuously  by  men  seeking  market  informa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  but  it  is  never  used  without  an  underlying 
purpose— /Ae  purpose  of  finding  the  best  way  to  reach 
the  right  people  in  the  markets  selected. 

Your  Service-Ad  can  serve  the  CONSUMER  MARKETS 
user  by  helping  him  see  Jiow  your  readers  represent 
the  people  he  wants  in  your  locality.  This  is  truly  point- 
of-purchase  advertising. 
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DATA  BOOK 


OF  THE  YEAR 


how 

consumer 

markets 


can  help  you  sell 
more  national 
advertising 


this  is  the  place  your  prospects  look  when  they  want 
facts  about  your  market. 

The  facts  about  your  market  are  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS. 
Every  day,  all  year  ’round,  they  help  busy  men  make  im¬ 
portant  market  and  media  decisions— 

Advertising  managers  with  campaigns  to  make  out,  or 
revise. 

Account  executives  drafting  original  propK>sals ...  or  de¬ 
fending  recommendations. 

Research  directors  making  comparative  market  studies. 
Media  directors  with  lists  to  plan  and  prepare. 

Sales  managers  with  market  development  plans  to  work 


Here's  how  advertisers  USE  it. 


Agency  President:  “I'd  hate  to  try  to  plan  o 
local  newspaper  schedule  without  it." 

Owner  of  Advertising  Agency  Service:  "We 
always  start  with  consumer  markets;  and  most 
of  our  work  is  analyzing  markets  and  organiz¬ 
ing  marketing  plans  which,  to  us,  means  de¬ 
tailing  management  of  sales,  sales  promotion 
and  distribution." 

Research  Manager:  "A  great  deal  of  infor¬ 
mation  packed  into  one  place,  ready  to  use, 
and  a  good  map  right  there  to  go  with  it." 

Assistant  Director  of  Research:  "We  are 
canstantly  developing  new  yardsticks  of  meas¬ 
uring  sales  and  performance  and  advertising 
performance,  consumer  markets  helps  in  what 
we  call  market  diagnosis." 

Agency  Vice  President:  "A  magnificent  col¬ 
lection  of  data  ta  gladden  the  heart  of  any 
researcher  interested  in  gathering  market  facts. 
Your  data  and  maps  most  helpful." 

Assistant  Research  Director:  "We  tend  to  go 
first  to  the  data  book  that  has  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  data,  and  we  find  that  CONSUMER 
MARKETS  does,  in  fact,  supply  the  most  complete 
data." 


The  data  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS  tell  what  your  market  is. 
Population.  Retail  sales.  Income. 

To  connect  these  facts  with  your  paper,  you  can  take 
space  next  to  your  market  data  to  talk  coverage  ...  to  show 
how  your  newspaper  serves  the  trading  area,  nhy  your 
paper  does  a  job  in  its  market. 

CONSUMER  MARKETS  users  call  these  advertisements 
Service-Ads,  when  they  serve  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  users 
which  is  to  pick  the  papers  that  best  cover  the  people  who 
can  buy  their  products. 

Your  market  story  is  already  in  CONSUMER  MARKETS. 
Isn’t  that  the  natural  place  for  your  coverage  story,  too? 
More  than  450  publishers  and  station  managers  placed 
Service-Ads  in  the  1951-52  edition. 


/■ 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Quick  Color  Process; 
Eds  Help  Cameramen 

By  lames  L  Ceilings 


New  vs.  Old 

Mr.  Wamecke  compared  his 
technique  with  present  color  proc¬ 
essing. 

“As  things  are  now,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “in  reproducing  color 
photos,  the  step  of  starting  with 
color  separation  negatives  is  nor¬ 
mal  procedure.  Many  newspapers 
have  tried  high-speed,  daily  color 
reproductions  by  making  continu¬ 
ous  tone  black-and-white  prints 
from  these  negatives  and  then 
having  the  engraver  make  half¬ 
tone  negatives  from  these  continu¬ 
ous  tone  positives. 

“The  engraver  then  proofs  up 
these  cuts  on  a  proofing  press  and, 
for  the  first  time,  sees  whether 
his  color  balance  is  good  or  bad. 
If  the  proof  is  off  balance,  that 
indicates  that  one,  or  several  of 
the  cuts,  is  printing  too  heavy  or 
too  light  in  one  or  several  of  the 
colors. 

“When  this  happens,  as  it  fre¬ 
quently  does,  extensive  color  cor¬ 
rection  on  the  metal  cuts  is  re¬ 
quired.  Re-proofing,  after  correc¬ 
tions,  and  re-corrections  consume 
great  amounts  of  time  which  this 
new  process  eliminates.” 

The  Wamecke  High-Speed  Color 
Process,  he  said,  begins  with  the 
use  of  color  separation  negatives. 
These  negatives  are  projected  onto 
a  high  contrast  wash-off  relief, 
thin-base  film  through  a  conven¬ 
tional  half-tone  screen.  This,  he 
stated,  breaks  the  continuous  tone 


negative  down  to  a  half-tone  posi¬ 
tive. 

l^/i  Min.  Development 

Mr.  Wamecke  added  that  after 
a  2V6  minute  development  and  a 
30-second  immersion  in  stop  bath, 
the  unhardened  gelatin  (where  no 
exposure  struck)  is  washed  off  in 
hot  water. 

“At  this  point,”  he  said,  “the 
film  is  free  of  all  emulsion,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  half-tone  dots  were 
exposed  and  developed.  The  next 
step  is  the  bleaching  out  of  the 
silver  image  from  the  half-tone 
dots. 

“The  film,  to  all  appearances, 
has  lost  the  entire  image.  How¬ 
ever,  the  small  gelatin  cylinders 
remain  wherever  there  had  been 
a  half-tone  dot.  The  film  is  dried 
and  then  dyed  in  its  proper  color. 

“For  example,  the  half-tone  re¬ 
lief  that  was  made  from  the  blue- 
filter  negative  is  dyed  yellow;  that 
from  the  green-filter  negative  is 
dyed  red;  and  the  one  from  the 
red-filter  negative  is  dyed  blue.” 

When  a  full  set  of  these  reliefs 
is  made,  he  continued,  they  are 
superimposed  in  register  on  a 
white  base  comparable  to  the  color 
of  the  paper  that  they  will  finally 
be  printed  on. 

“This,  “Mr.  Wamecke  said,  “is 
now  a  color  proof.  If  the  balance 
is  not  pleasing,  the  engraver  can 
go  back  to  his  camera  and  make 
a  heavier  or  a  lighter  image  to 
allow  for  the  correction  he  feels 
is  necessary. 

He’s  ^Got  Something’ 

“When  he  has  arrived  at  a  proof 
that  is  satisfactory  to  him,  these 
half-tone  reliefs  are  then  exposed 
in  contact  through  filters  onto  a 
high-contrast  panchromatic  en¬ 
graver’s  film  or  plate.  This  is  the 
engraver’s  half-tone  negative  in 
full  corrected  balance,  from  which 
he  will  then  print  onto  metal. 

“From  this  point  on,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  normal  photoengraving 
routine,  effecting  a  set  of  almost 
perfectly  balanced  printing  plates.” 

Harry  M.  Crosby,  president  of 
Eastern  Graphic  Arts  Supply  Co., 
was  present  during  the  discussion. 

He  said: 

“It’s  a  procedure  long  and  bad¬ 
ly  needed  in  the  printing  indus- 
ti7.  It  will  facilitate  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  color  printing  plates  of  a 
higher  quality  at  a  lower  cost  and 
at  a  far  greater  speed. 

“In  other  words,  this  is  what 
newspapers,  and  publishers  of 
other  media,  have  been  looking 
forward  to  for  a  long  time.  I 
think  Harry’s  really  got  something 
here.” 


Harry  W.  Warnecke,  manager 
of  the  New  York  Sunday  News 
color  studio,  recently  received  a 
patent  for  a  new 
color  process 
which  he  claims 
makes  it  possible 
to  reproduce  a 
color  picture  in  a 
daily  newspaper 
five  hours  after 
the  shot  was 
made. 

He  calls  his  in¬ 
vention  the  War¬ 
necke  High-Speed 
Color  Process.  It  Wamecke 
has  taken  him  seven  years  of  his 
own  time,  energy  and  money  to 
perfect  the  system. 

“The  remarkable  thing  about 
this  method,”  he  said,  “is  the  fact 
that  a  fully  balanced  color  proof 
is  made  before  the  engravings  hit 
the  metal  stage,  indicating  that  the 
color  corrections  are  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  over  conventional  practice. 
This  balanced  color  proof  becomes 
the  engraver’s  guide  and  also  even¬ 
tually  becomes  the  half-tone  nega¬ 
tives  from  which  he  is  going  to 
transfer  to  metal.” 


It  was  “Pardon  my  elbow”  when  Capt.  Carlsen  arrived. 


Pic  Eds  Association 
To  Deal  with  Coverage 

New  York  City  picture  assign¬ 
ment  editors  have  formed  an  asso¬ 
ciation  to  assist  photographers  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  large-scale  recep¬ 
tions. 

The  group,  called  the  Picture 
Assignment  Editors  Association  of 
New  York,  was  organized  last 
week.  Its  officers  are  George  J. 
Schmidt,  picture  assignment  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Daily  News,  presi¬ 
dent;  Walter  Durkin,  picture  as¬ 
signment  editor.  Associated  Press, 
vicepresident;  and  John  Dugan,  as¬ 
sistant  picture  assignment  editor. 
New  York  Times,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Members  are  A1  Aumuller,  pic¬ 
ture  editor.  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun;  Harold  Blumen- 
feld,  editor.  United  Press  News- 
pictures;  Anthony  Calvacca,  chief 
photographer.  New  York  Post; 
Jack  Downey,  staffer.  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  and  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers  Association 
of  New  York;  Emanuel  Elkins, 
picture  editor.  Daily  Mirror;  Rob¬ 
ert  Keogh,  assignment  editor.  New 
York  Journal- A  merican;  Ben 
Price,  picture  editor.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  Richard  Samo, 
director  of  photography,  Hearst 
Newspapers;  and  Cavio  Sileo,  pic¬ 
ture  assignment  editor,  Interna- 
national  News  Photos. 

Mr.  Schmidt  said  representatives 
from  Life  and  Look  will  be  asked 
to  join  the  association. 

“Over  the  years,”  Mr.  Schmidt 
explained,  “we’ve  talked  about  get¬ 
ting  organized  to  stop  the  photog¬ 
raphers  from  being  shoved  around 
in  this  city,  and  now  the  talk  has 
become  a  reality. 

“Conditions  at  recent  receptions 
for  visiting  dignitaries  have  been 
poor  and  the  photographers  have 
griped  bitterly  about  the  treatment 
they  have  received,  especially 
when  Churchill  and  Capt.  Carlsen 
came  to  town. 

“The  officers  and  members  all 
agreed  these  conditions  can  and 
should  be  improved — that’s  the 
objective  of  the  association. 


are  meeting  with  Grover  Whalen 
this  afternoon  (Feb.  5)  to  discuss 
what  can  be  done.  We’re  willing 
to  go  along  with  him  if  he'll  show 
us  there  will  be  an  improvement." 
(Whalen,  the  gardenia  wearer,  is 
the  city’s  official  greeter.) 

“We  seek  no  favors  and  we  want 
nothing  that  the  photographers  are 
not  rightfully  entitled  to.  We  feel 
that  by  standing  in  back  of  the 
photographers  the  ultimate  benefit 
we’ll  derive  is  better  pictures. 

“We  also  think  that  good  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  the  city 
officials  will  cut  down  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  we  need  for  these  as¬ 
signments.” 

New  York  Winners 

A  total  of  646  pictures  were 
judged  in  the  16th  annual  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  Press  Photographers 
Association  of  New  York.  The 
winners: 

SPOT  NEWS:  1.  Fred  Klein,  Mirror; 
2.  Harold  Mathew&on,  News;  3.  GeorfC 
Mattson,  News- 

GENERAL  NEWS:  1.  Arthur  Saaie, 
International  News  Photos;  2.  Uaa 
McElleney,  Mirror;  3.  George  Torrie, 
News.  (Mr.  Sasse  also  won  Best  of 
Show  and  was  awarded  a  $500  defense 
bond  from  Hearst  Newspapers  as  well 
as  a  W.  R.  Hearst  trophy.) 

FEATURES;  1.  Bernard  Aumuller, 
Mirror;  2.  Ed  CHan'ty,  News;  3.  Jack 
Downey,  Mirroi. 

PICTORIAL:  1.  Ira  Rosenberg,  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  2.  Joe  Engels,  Herald 
Tribune;  3.  Jack  Frank,  Herald  Trib¬ 
une. 

PORTRAIT:  1.  Ira  Rosenberg,  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  2.  Sam  Falk,  Times;  3. 
Henry  P.  Repisarda,  Cosmo-Sileo  Asso¬ 
ciates. 

SPORTS:  1.  Barnev  Stein,  Post; 
Anthony  Sandc,  U.  P.  Newspictiires;  3- 
Ernest  Si^to.  Times 

SPEEDLITE  SPORTS:  1.  Fred  Mor¬ 
gan,  Nesvs;  2.  Andrew  Lopez,  U.  P- 
Newspictures;  3.  Mathew  Zimmerman, 
Associated  Press. 

SEPPPA  Formed 

The  South  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
Press  Photographers  Association 
was  organized  in  Jeffersonville,  Pa., 
Jan.  18,  Officers  are  Thomas  M. 
Skilton,  Norristown  Times  Herald, 
president;  James  Barlow,  Doyles- 
town  Intelligencer;  H.  Rodman 
Moyer,  Norristown  Times  Herald, 
treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Dirks, 
North  Penn  News,  secretary. 


We 
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free 


just  as  Mr.  Webster  defines  the  word... 


The  word  free  has  many,  many  defini¬ 
tions,  but  the  one  that  usually  comes  to 
mind  first  is,  “without  charge."  This  basic 
definition  applies  to  the  findings  of  the 
research  and  development  program  of  the 
Portland  Cement  Association  which  has 
been  carried  on  continuously  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century.  During  this 
time  these  studies  have  led  to  scores  of 
improved  methods  and  processes  for 
making  and  placing  concrete  and  to  bet¬ 
ter  design  and  construction  practices. 

As  these  developments  proved  their 
worth  in  more  durable  concrete  and  lower 
construction  costs  they  were  freely  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  public. 

Among  significant  developments  to 
which  PCA  research  has  contributed  so 
much  are: 

AIR-ENTRAINED  CONCRETE— which 
eliminates  scaling  in  pavements  caused 
by  chemicals  used  to  melt  ice  and  snow. 
TILT-UP  CONSTRUCTION— a  fast,  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  casting  walls  hori¬ 
zontally  and  then  tilting  them  up  into 
position  when  the  concrete  has  hardened. 


SOIL-CEMENT— a  mixture  of  roadway 
soil,  Portland  cement  and  water  that 
results  in  low-cost  pavement  for  light- 
traffic  roads,  streets  and  airports. 

PRESSURE  GROUTING— forcing  a  port- 
land  cement,  sand  and  water  grout  into 
soft  spots  under  railroad  roadbeds  to 
stabilize  the  subgrade.  It  results  in  a 
smoother,  faster  ride  for  passengers  and 
freight  and  reduces  maintenance  costs. 

In  addition,  scores  of  other  develop¬ 
ments  have  resulted  in  longer-lasting, 
lower-cost,  firesafe  construction  for 
schools,  hospitals,  homes,  industrial  and 
commercial  buildings,  farm  structures 
and  improvements  and  public  works. 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  is 
a  non-profit  organization  dedicated  to 
improving  and  extending  the  uses  of 
Portland  cement  and  concrete  and  to 
cooperating  with  all  who  seek  better, 
lower-cost  construction. 

This  program  of  service  to  t“ement 
users  is  made  possible  by  the  voluntary 
financial  support  of  the  Association’s  67 
member  companies  listed  at  the  right. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  ond 
concrete  . . .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 


PORTLAND, CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER  COMPANIES 


AttM  Pwtiaad  Cmnt  C*.,  Boy  City,  Mkk. 

Alobnia  Divisiaa,  Idtol  Cemaat  C*.,  Mobdt 
AUmIow*  fartlaw!  CemMt  Ca.,  Coiosoweuo,  fo. 

Alpka  Partlaad  Camcat  Ca.,  Eoslon,  Pa. 

Ariiaoa  Partlaad  Coiaoal  Ca.,  Rillilo,  Ariz. 

Arkoatas  Oivisiaa,  Idaal  Caaiaat  Ca.,  LUilt  Rock.  Ark. 

Ask  Grova  lima  t  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Consos  C>*r 
Tka  Bastamar  limastatM  t  Camaat  Co.,  VouAgsiowa 
Britisk  Calamkia  Camaat  Ca.,  ltd.,  Victorio,  8.  C. 
Coiiiaraia  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  los  Angeles 
Caaada  Camaat  Ca.,  IhL,  Monirtol 
CaUroda  Divisiaa,  lilaal  Camaat  Ca.,  Oaarmr 
Caasafidatad  Caroaot  Carp.,  Ckkogo 
Koosas  Oivisiaa,  Fredonia 
Mickigaa  Divisiaa,  Jackson 
Caploy  CaoMot  Maaafartariag  Ca.,  Coploy,  Po. 
Caoikarlaad  Partiood  Coaiaat  Ca.,  Choiionooge 
Daway  Partlaad  Caiaaal  Co.,  Consos  City 
Tka  Diomaod  Partlaad  Caaiaal  Co.,  Middit  SreacA,  Okio 
Fadaral  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  lac.,  Bwffoio 
Gaoaral  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Chicago 
Florida  Divisiaa,  Tampa 
Slgool  Maaatoia  Divisiaa,  Cho'ioneege 
Trkrity  Divisiaa,  Dallas 

Tka  Glaas  Falls  Partlaad  Camaat  Co.,  Glens  Fadt,  N.  V. 
Craaa  Bag  Caiaaal  Divisiaa,  Pittskargk  Caka  ood 
Ckamical  Ca.,  Fiilsbvrgh 
OsH  Divisiaa,  Idaal  Cooiaal  Ca.,  Hovslea 
Hawkaya-Blargaatta  Coowat  Ca.,  Oai  MoMas 
Harcalat  Caaiaat  Carp.,  Fhiladelphia 
Harmitoga  Partlaad  Caaiaal  Ca.,  Noshvi/la 
Haroa  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Detroit 
Koyslaoa  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Co.,  Fhiladeipkh 
Kasoias  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Louisville 
lowraoca  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  New  York 
lakigb  Partlaad  Caaiaal  Ca.,  Allentown,  fa. 
laoa  Star  Caaiaal  Carp.,  New  Vorl 
laagkara  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  Son  Antonh 
lavisvilla  Caaiaat  Ca.,  louisviWe 
Maaitawar  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Monilewee  Wts. 
Morqaalta  Caaiaal  Maasfacivriag  Ca.,  Oiicogo 
Madssa  Partlaad  Caaiaal  Ca.,  C/evefond 
Tka  Mlssaari  Partlaad  Camaat  Co.,  Si.  Louis 
Tka  Maoarck  Caaiaal  Co.,  Humboldt,  Kon. 

Moaalitk  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca.,  los  Angelos 
Maoeiilk  Partlaad  Midwest  Ca.,  los  Angeles 
Notiaoal  Camaat  Ca.,  Birmingham 
Noliaaal  Partlaad  Caaiaal  Co.,  Philadelphia 
Naioratk  Caaiaal  Ca.,  Nazareth,  Pa. 

Nakraska  Divisiaa,  Ideal  Cooiaal  Co.,  Omaha 
North  Amoricoa  Camaat  Carp.,  New  York 
Narthwastera  Partload  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Seattle 
Nartkwaslara  States  Partlaad  Camaat  Ca., 

Mason  City,  Iowa 

OklahaaM  Divisiaa,  Ideal  Caaiaal  Ca.,  Oklahoma  City 
Tka  Olympic  Portload  Caaiaal  Co.,  llA,  Seattle 
Paarlass  Caaiaal  Carp.,  Detroit 
Paao-Dixia  Camaat  Carp.,  New  York 
Pataskay  Partlaad  Caaiaal  Ca.,  Petoskey,  Mich. 
Pittsbvrgh  Plata  Gloss  Ca.,  Calamkia  Camaat  OMsIaa, 
Zanesville,  Ohio 

Bivarsido  Caaiaal  Ca.,  los  Angeles 
Soa  Aalaaio  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Co.,  Son  Antonio 
Savthwaslara  Partiood  Camaat  Co.,  los  Angeles 
Spakana  Partlaad  Caaiaat  Ca.,  Spokane 
The  Stoodard  liaia  A  Slaaa  Ca.,  Baltimore 
Sloadord  Partlaad  Caawat  Divisiaa,  OiaoMod 
Alkali  Co.,  Cleveland 
St.  Mary's  Camaat  Ca.,  ltd.,  Toronto 
Sopariar  Caaiaat  Divisiaa,  New  York  Caai  Salat  Ca., 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Sopariar  Partlaad  Caaiaat,  loC.,  Seattle 

Uaiao  Partiood  Oivisiaa,  Ideal  Caawat  Ca.,  SaR  lake  Chy 

Uoivorsal  Atlas  Caawat  Ca.,  New  York 

Valley  Fargo  Caawat  Ca.,  Colosouguo,  Pa. 

Valootaar  Partlaad  Caawat  Co.,  Knoxville,  Term. 
Wkitakoll  Caawat  Maovfactariag  Co.,  Philadelphia 
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Rhebus  Contest 
Ads  Are  Tested 
Via  Split  Runs 

One  of  the  nation’s  largest  mail 
order  book  houses,  Unicorn  Press, 
is  spending  over  $1,500,000  pro¬ 
moting  its  “American  Puzzle  Con¬ 
test,”  90%  of  it  is  in  newspaper 
space,  and  almost  every  piece  of 
copy  is  tested  by  split  run. 

L.  E.  Dal  Negro,  president  of 
the  Leonard  Advertising  Agency, 
handling  this  account  in  New 
York,  has  polled  the  newspapers 
and  has  created  a  split  run  chart 
showing  what  each  paper  can  do 
and  what  it  will  cost.  He  has 
found  that  charges  for  split  run 
vary  from  nothing  to  10  cents  a 
line  to  a  flat  $20  or  $25  fee.  He 
says  that  he  has  also  had  to  tell 
some  newspapers  how  they  could 
split  their  run  because  they  didn’t 
know. 

Full  Pages 

Full-page  color  copy  is  being 
placed  in  almost  400  comic  sec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Dal  Negro  states,  and 
alternated  with  black  and  white 
page  ads  preferably  on  the  back 
page  of  the  first  or  second  section. 
This  is  the  second  rhebus  puzzle 
contest  run  by  Unicorn.  First  prize 
is  $125,000  and  total  prizes  are 
$283,000.  Contestants  pay  $12 
during  the  course  of  the  contest 
to  buy  the  44  puzzles  and  get  three 
“Year  Books”  in  return. 

(The  contest  copy  has  been  de¬ 
clined  by  St.  Louis  newspapers  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  it  to  be  a  lot¬ 
tery  in  violation  of  Missouri  laws, 
A  few  newspapers  in  lower  Illi¬ 
nois  are  also  refusing  the  copy.) 

Mr.  Dal  Negro  has  not  found 
teaser  ads  worth  while  in  his  copy 
testing.  But  a  useful  technique,  he 
says,  is  the  one-half  or  one-third 
page  inside  of  the  comic  section 
tied  into  the  full-page  comic  ad 
on  the  back  page  carrying  the 
coupon.  This  has  been  found 
profitable  “at  only  slightly  extra 
cost  per  coupon,”  he  said. 

He  has  also  used  as  much  as 
300  to  400  radio  stations  at  a  time 
for  Unicorn  advertising.  He  ob¬ 
served,  “You  always  get  a  cheaper 
coupon  from  radio  but  the  actual 
sale  is  not  there.  They  don’t  hear 
what  you  are  saying.” 

“In  newspaper  advertising  the 
readers  understand  what  they  are 
getting,”  he  said.  “In  radio,  you 
send  out  too  many  books  for  the 
number  of  conversions.  People 
listen  with  half  an  ear  and  if  the 
story  is  the  least  bit  complicated 
they  don’t  get  it,  no  matter  how 
much  you  repeat  it.” 

Mr.  Dal  Negro  likes  the  Mon¬ 
day  paper  for  his  black  and  white 
copy  “because  nine  times  out  of 
ten  we  will  dominate  the  paper 
with  a  full-page  ad.” 

Unicorn  has  a  plant  with  400 
people  processing  about  50,000 
pieces  of  mail  per  day.  Original 
founders  of  Unicorn  11  years  ago 
and  now  partners  in  the,  concern 
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are  Joseph  Morse,  formerly  an  at¬ 
torney,  and  Mac  Cache,  formerly 
promotion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Post. 

Mr.  Dal  Negro  joined  Unicorn 
in  1942  as  advertising  manager. 
Later  he  helped  start  Maxwell, 
Sackheim  Agency  as  media  direc¬ 
tor.  Five  years  ago  he  started  his 
own  agency. 

■ 

Brotherhood 
Week  to  Stress 
Blood  Pledges 

A  campaign  for  pledges  of 
blood  to  the  Armed  Forces  has 
been  selected  as  the  central  theme 
for  this  year’s  observance  by  the 
Brotherhood  Week  Newspaper 
Committee. 

Newspapers  will  be  asked  to  use 
the  slogan  “Blood — For  a  Brother” 
during  the  Week,  Feb.  17  to  24, 
to  obtain  pledges,  but  not  dona¬ 
tions,  for  the  Red  Cross  drive. 
Appointments  for  individual  dona¬ 
tions  will  be  arranged  by  the  Red 
Cross  after  the  pledges  have  been 
received. 

The  Week  is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews. 

A  Brotherhood  Week  press  kit 
has  been  mailed  out  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Committee.  The  kit  includes 
background  information  on  the 
Week,  suggestions  for  features  and 
a  sample  blood  pledge  form. 

Included  are  editorials,  state¬ 
ments  by  prominent  Americans, 
and  features  for  entertainment, 
book,  business,  labor,  sports, 
women’s  and  teen-age  pages.  Fif¬ 
teen  editorial  and  gag  cartoons  on 
the  Brotherhood  Week  theme  are 
included  in  proof  form,  and  mats 
are  available  from  the  committee, 
381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City  16. 

Chairman  of  this  year’s  News¬ 
paper  Committee  is  Oveta  Culp 
Hobby,  executive  vicepresident  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

m 

Mayor  Backs  Down 
On  Microphone  Ban 

Ontario,  Calif. — When  Mayor 
Roy  D.  Boles  said  he  would  oppose 
the  right  of  Station  KOCS-KEDO 
to  set  up  microphones  in  a  public 
meeting  of  the  City  Council,  Mrs. 
Jerene  Appleby  Harnish,  owner  of 
the  station  and  publisher  of  the 
Daily  Report,  sought  legal  assist¬ 
ance  and  notified  John  B.  Long  of 
the  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  and  that  organi¬ 
zation’s  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee. 

While  Mr.  Long  and  two  of  his 
assistants  were  enroute  here  to 
study  the  situation.  Mayor  Boles 
phoned  the  Daily  Report  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  he  had  been  advised 
that  he  could  not  legally  sustain 
his  opposition.  That  night  the 
Council  meeting — a  hot  one  local¬ 
ly — was  recorded  and  the  station 
put  on  the  broadcast  next  day. 


GrinhamRetires, 
Condict  Named 
As  Successor 

St.  Louis  —  On  February  1, 

E.  Lansing  Ray,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  ap¬ 
pointed  Wilson  W.  Condict  to  the 
post  of  advertising  director  of  the 
newspaper  to  succeed  George  W. 
Grinham  who  requested  retire¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  G  r  i  n  h  a  m  ’  s  resignation 
closed  an  aggressive  and  colorful 
49  years  of  newspaper  work  that 
made  him  well-known  in  adver¬ 
tising  circles  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  spent  35  of  his  49  years 
with  the  Globe-Democrat. 

Mr.  Condict’s  career  on  the 
newspaper  began  in  1923  at  which 
time  he  was  automobile  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  In  1935  he  was 
named  national  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  He  is  a  director  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executive  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Condict  as  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  is  A1 
Stokman,  who  formerly  was  re¬ 
tail  advertising  manager.  This  po¬ 
sition  will  be  filled  by  Frank  T. 
James,  Jr.,  formerly  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Mr.  Stokman’s  entire  business 
career  of  38  years  has  been  spent 
at  the  Globe-Democrat,  where  he 
started  in  the  business  office  in 
1913. 

Mr.  James  left  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  in  1930  to 
join  the  automotive  advertising  de¬ 
partment.  He  moved  to  the  retail 
field  the  following  year  and  his 
success  there  led  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  manager  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1941. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  of  which  he  is 
a  past  president. 

It  was  as  an  artist  that  Mr. 
Grinham  began  his  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer.  On  his  fifteenth  birthday  he 
went  to  work  in  that  capacity  for 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  in  1903. 
Seven  years  later  he  transferred  to 
the  St.  Louis  Star  and  during  the 
next  seven  years  was  called  on  to 
handle  virtually  every  department 
in  the  plant. 

Mr.  Grinham  joined  the  Globe- 
Democrat  as  an  artist  in  1917, 
transferred  to  the  service  and  pro¬ 
motion  department  in  1919  and 
then  moved  to  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  in  1923,  where  his  career 
was  meteoric.  He  was  made  local 
advertising  manager  in  1931  and 
with  the  completion  of  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  plan  in  October,  1949,  took 
over  the  title  and  duties  of  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

His  work  in  building  advertising 
volume  for  the  Globe-Democrat 
has  won  national  attention.  During 
recent  years  he  has  served  commit¬ 
tee  chairmanships  in  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  the  NAEA  and 
was,  at  one  time,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  latter 
organization. 
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Condict  Grinham 

Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  Sports  ^ 
Editor  Honored 

Easton,  Pa. — Lafayette  College 
alumni  paid  eloquent  tribute  to 
Charley  Reilly,  Eastern  Express 
sports  editor,  for  his  contribution 
to  collegiate  athletics  over  a  period 
of  32  years  at  their  annual  Sports 
Night  dinner  at  the  Pomfret  Club 
Feb.  1. 

Newspaper  colleagues,  coaches, 
college  officials,  former  football 
and  baseball  captains  at  Lafayette, 
leaders  of  the  alumni  association 
and  200  other  Lafayette  graduates 
and  friends  of  the  college  joined 
in  a  salute  to  the  sports  writer. 

Mr.  Reilly  was  described  as  a 
fair  appraiser  of  athletics  and  ath-  \ 
letes,  and  as  a  warm  friend  of  the  * 
college  and  the  men  who  have 
played  and  studied  there. 

A  bound  book  containing  an 
alumni  association  citation  and 
more  than  100  letters  from  former 
coaches  and  captains  and  others 
associated  with  athletics  at  the  col-  ' 
lege  was  presented  to  the  widely 
known  sports  editor. 

High  Tribute 

The  book’s  inscription  paid  high 
tribute  to  Mr.  Reilly  “for  your 
many  years  of  faithful  and  fair  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  players,  coaches  and 
teams  of  Lafayette  College  and 
for  the  enrichment  of  all  con¬ 
cerned.’ 

“His  fame  transcended  time  and 
space,”  remarked  Joseph  W.  Kueb- 
ler,  president  of  the  Easton  Alumni 
Association,  as  he  mentioned  the 
several  generations  of  football  and 
baseball  captains  who  came  to  pay 
him  tribute.  “He  is  the  greatest  in¬ 
fluence  in  our  college.  He  is  a 
grand  gentleman.” 

“What  I  have  written  is  part  of 
my  job,’  modestly  replied  Mr, 
Reilly  with  a  smile.  “It  is  nice  to 
know  that  it  has  been  appreciated.” 

The  Express,  of  which  J.  L. 
Stackhouse,  secretary  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  is  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  carried  an  editorial 
the  next  day  hailing  the  veteran 
sports  editor,  ending  with  this  tri¬ 
bute: 

“There  are  few  persons  in  this 
area  who  are  so  well  known  as 
Charley  and  as  some  speakers 
pointed  out,  he  is  widely  known  all 
over  the  country  for  his  fine  sports 
coverage.” 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

It  Takes  A  Lady  Editor 
To  Season  Opinion  Stew 

By  Jerry  Walker 

On  the  police  beat  we  always  minutes  after  the  flash  on  the  tele- 
found  inspiration  in  that  good  types. 

Gallic  advice;  Cherchez  la  femme! 

It  often  made  a  punchier  lead  for  91  Newsca'its  on  CBS 


874  'R'  Happy 

Memphis  —  The  Commercial 
Appeal's  publication  of  names 
of  persons  due  a  tax  refund 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  re¬ 
quest  to  those  who  find  their 
names,  or  the  names  of  friends 
or  relatives,  to  call  the  news¬ 
paper.  M'ith  the  alphabetical 
listing  in  the  “R’s”,  874  persons 
had  been  located. 


Miners'  Union 
Helps  Printers 
Close  Up  Doily 

Hazard,  Ky. — ^The  goal  of  John 
L.  Lewis’  United  Mine  Workers’ 
catch-all  District  30  to  “organize 
all  the  unorganized”  has  prevented 
the  41 -year-old  Hazard  Herald 
(daily  since  1939)  from  using  its 
presses  since  last  Oct.  30. 

When  seven  of  the  newspaper’s 


a  crime  mystery  than  the  simpler 
prose  about  “a  man,  age  22”  who 
was  being  sought  by  the  cops. 

Now  the  fine  French  phrase  has 
an  application  to  the  mystery  of 
what  makes  a  good  television  show 
...  in  the  field  of  news,  of  course, 
(which  is  our  only  concern). 

Getting  down  to  cases,  “Starring 
the  Editors”  has  become  a  Grand 
Union  staple  in  the  DuMont  bas¬ 
ket  of  programs  but  when  the 
producers  “found  the  woman”  the 
show  really  brought  home  the 
bacon. 

It  all  happened,  in  this  viewer’s 
opinion,  last  Wednesday  night 
when  Alicia  Patterson,  the  out¬ 
spoken  editor-publisher  of  Long 
Island’s  Newsday,  exchanged  opin¬ 
ions  on  all  manner  of  current 
events  with  the  New  York  Post’s 
James  A.  Wechsler,  who  is  no 
hemming-and-hawing  editor  either. 

It’s  probably  only  coincidental 
that  the  two  persons  of  such  op¬ 
posite  views  edit  tabloid  newspa¬ 
pers.  Miss  Patterson,  as  you  know, 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Capt. 
Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  who 
founded  the  New  York  News. 

Minus  her  familiar  dark  glasses 
— (was  this  a  subtle  jab  at  the 
Frank  Costellos?) — Miss  Patter¬ 
son  looked  her  audience  (and  Mr. 
Wechsler  occasionally)  straight  in 
the  eyes  when  she  had  something 
to  say,  and  she  said  plenty,  mak¬ 
ing  it  difficult  at  times  for  the 
voluble  August  Heckscher  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  to  get 
a  word  in  edgewise. 

The  moderator.  Erwin  D.  Can- 
ham  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  can  handle  adversaries 
astutely.  He  might  find  his  own 
role  even  more  stimulating  if  he 
would  continue  to  “cherchez  la 
femme”  among  New  York’s  edi¬ 
torial  experts. 

PS — TTie  much  older  show, 
“Meet  the  Press,”  has  its  May 
Craig,  Doris  Fleeson,  Ruth  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Sylvia  Porter,  et  al. 

Reaal  Performance 
NBC’s  early-morning  news  show, 
“Today,”  acouitted  itself  well  when 
the  King  of  England  died.  Drawing 
upon  the  vast  store  of  material 
and  talent  in  NBC’s  news  ware¬ 
house,  Dave  Garroway  produced 
a  real  today  eye-opener  for  all 
those  viewers  (in  the  (East,  at 
least)  who  wouldn’t  find  a  line 
about  it  in  their  morning  papers. 
‘Today”  went  on  with  story,  films, 
tape  recordings,  transoceanic  phone 
conversations,  etc.  all  within  71 


Topping  all  its  previous  records 
for  number  of  news  programs  per 
week,  in  periods  of  either  war  or 
peace,  the  CBS  Radio  Network 
now  schedules  for  each  seven-day 
period  a  news  marathon  of  91 
broadcasts,  spread  over  a  total  time 
of  16  hours  and  10  minutes. 

The  highest  previous  weekly  rec¬ 
ord  of  CBS  Radio  News  broad¬ 
casts  was  90.  scheduled  during  the 
closing  months  of  World  War  II 
and  the  immediate  postwar  period. 

The  new  record  of  news  broad¬ 
casts  is  effective  with  the  debut 
Feb.  17  of  the  Sunday  afternoon 
global  roundup,  “World  News  with 
P<^bert  Trout.”  In  addition.  Radio 
News  Director  Edmund  A.  Ches¬ 
ter  recently  added  13  periods  of 
news  and  news  analysis  at  varied 
hours,  day  and  night. 

Don't  Cry  Over  Radio 
Weep  no  tears  for  radio  stations 
in  television  markets.  1951,  for 
many  of  these  radio  stations  was 
the  best  year  in  their  history. 

This  fact  emerges  from  a  confi¬ 
dential  poll  of  radio  station  man¬ 
agers  in  the  six  cities  with  the 
hiehe't  TV  penetration — Boston, 
Chicago.  Detroit.  T^s  Angeles, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  poll  conducted  by  the 
Broadcast  Advertising  Bureau  in¬ 
dicated:  55%  of  the  stations  in 
these  six  cities  reported  an  increase 
in  billings  for  1951  over  1950; 
15%  reported  no  appreciable 
change  in  their  billings  (2%  gain 
or  loss);  30%  reported  less  busi¬ 
ness  in  1951  than  in  1950. 

Gains  in  1951  business  over 
1950  ranged  as  high  as  45%.  The 
largest  loss  reported  by  any  sta¬ 
tion  was  24%.  But  most  of  the 
stations  reporting  gains  or  losses 
were  within  5%  to  10%  of  their 
1950  billings.  Many  stations  fore¬ 
cast  a  better  first  quarter  this  year 
than  they  had  in  1951  or  1950. 

Independent  stations  showed 
greater  gains  than  network 
affiliates  in  the  six  cities. 

With  only  one  exception,  the 
stations  reported  increased  local, 
especially  retail,  business. 

How  'Impact'  Gets  on  TV 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  editorial  staff  are  credited 
with  two-thirds  of  the  ideas  used 
by  the  unrehearsed  news  program 
— “Impact” — staged  weekly  by  the 
News  and  WENR-TV. 

“Impact”  has  no  set  format  and 
depends  on  last-minute,  or  at  least 
today’s  news  for  tonight’s  show. 


Every  Tuesday  at  10  p.m.  the 
program  is  telecast  with  Austin 
Kiplinger  as  moderator.  He  works 
closely  with  Jack  Mabley,  Daily 
News  radio  and  television  editor 
and  a  12-year-veteran  of  the  Daily 
News  city  desk. 

The  pair  team  up  with  Con 
O’Dea,  director  of  news  and  spe¬ 
cial  events  for  ABC  and  a  veteran 
of  the  United  Press;  and  Doug 
Gabrielle,  former  newsreel  cam¬ 
eraman,  as  television  director.  The 
TV  team  draws  upon  Everett  Nor- 
lander.  Daily  News  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  to  assign  staff  members  to 
take  part  in  the  program,  inter¬ 
viewing  people  in  the  news,  or 
providing  id^  for  remote  pick¬ 
ups,  etc. 

TTie  six  days  preceding  the  tele¬ 
cast  are  spent  lining  up  interviews, 
arranging  transportation,  checking 
news  stories  for  TV  possibilities, 
and  obtaining  props,  such  as  the 
18  pounds  of  horsemeat  and  the 
slot  machine  used  on  the  Jan.  22 
show. 

A  telephone  on  Mr.  Kiplinger’s 
desk  during  the  program  is  a  direct 
wire  to  the  Daily  News  city  desk. 
The  night  city  editor  phones  Kip¬ 
linger  during  the  program  if  any 
import^t  news  story  breaks. 

“Impact  does  not  get  on  the  air 
without  some  confusion,”  says  Mr. 
Mabley.  “But  it  is  the  confusion 
of  a  news  room  when  a  story  is 
breaking,  rather  than  the  confu¬ 
sion  backstage  of  a  show.” 

New  Haven  AP  Man 
Admitted  to  Bar 

New  Haven — Among  55  Con¬ 
necticut  men  who  passed  the  State 
Bar  Examinations  and  have  been 
admitted  to  practice  was  David 
S.  Clarke,  Sr.,  who  serves  as  night 
editor  of  the  Connecticut  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Clarke 
held  down  a  full-time  job  while 
completing  his  course  at  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Law  for  three 
years. 

He  had  to  attend  a  morning 
class  after  working  late  at  the 
bureau  in  the  New  Haven  Register 
building.  Mr.  Clarke,  who  is  41 
years  old,  was  graduated  from 
Duke  University  in  1933.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  sons. 

He  worked  for  the  New  Haven 
Journal  Courier  before  going  with 
AP.  He  served  in  the  Navy  during 
World  War  II,  leaving  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 


16  employees  left  the  “back  shop", 
it  was  the  first  instance  in  Ken¬ 
tucky’s  newspaper  field  mvolving 
the  mine  union  affiliate. 

Fred  Bullard,  the  Herald  pub¬ 
lisher,  has  steadfastly  refused  to 
accede  to  the  printers’  demands. 
There  has  been  no  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  management  and  the 
union  since  Dec.  20. 

The  union,  claiming  bargaining 
rights  for  the  printers,  has  demand¬ 
ed  pay  increases,  an  additional 
week’s  vacation  with  pay,  and  an 
increase  of  holidays  from  two  to 
four. 

The  strikers  said  their  pay  scale 
of  75  cents  to  $1.11  an  hour  was 
too  little,  and  they  complained 
they  worked  overtime  without  pay. 

Mr.  Bullard  said  the  union  of¬ 
fers  the  employees  “only  the  right 
to  pay  dues,”  has  no  standard  of 
apprenticeship  for  printers  and 
there  is  no  equity  in  dues  any 
worker  pays. 

Mr.  Bullard  also  pointed  out 
that  he  feared  for  freedom  of  the 
press  if  the  newspaper’s  employes 
were  under  the  Lewis  banner. 
(There  are  approximately  4,000 
coal  mines  in  Perry  County,  where 
the  Herald  claims  a  circulation  of 
4,000). 

A  weekly  newspaper,  the  Union 
Messenger,  has  recognized  the 
union  as  agent  for  four  printers. 

Clyde  Spence,  field  representa¬ 
tive  of  District  30,  said  he  was 
sent  into  the  Hazard  field  last  Fall 
He  said  he  did  not  come  here  to 
organize  the  newspapers,  but  “w 
are  starting  a  printers’  depart¬ 
ment.” 

“The  Herald  employes  came  to 
me  and  asked  me  to  take  them  in 
and  fight  for  their  betterment,”  he 
said. 

He  said  the  strike  against  the 
Herald  has  the  backing  of  the 
UMW  rank  and  file.  A  union  reso¬ 
lution  condemned  Hazard  mer¬ 
chants,  charging  they  were  con¬ 
tributing  financially  to  the  Herald 
in  an  effort  to  break  the  strike. 
Tnis  was  denied  by  J.  O.  Harper, 
president  of  the  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation,  who  said  the  merchants 
were  trying  to  hold  a  neutral 
course. 

The  news  of  Hazard  has  been 
given  over  station  WKIC,  in  which 
Mr.  Bullard  has  an  interest,  and 
where  some  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  paper  is  working. 

Mr.  Bullard  said  he  was  nego¬ 
tiating  for  printers  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  old  union  organiza¬ 
tion. 
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Metro  Service 
Ncmies  Hansen 
To  Field  Staff 

W.  L.  Hansen  of  Oneonta,  N.Y., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  field 
staff  of  Metro  Associated  Services, 

Inc.,  publishers 
of  advertising 
mat  services  for 
newspapers  and 
retail  stores,  it  is 
announced  by 
William  Schak, 
general  manager. 

He  has  been 
assigned  to  repre¬ 
sent  Metro  in  the 
New  York  and 
New  England  I 

area,  succeeding  Hansen  I 
the  late  J.  P.  MacDonald.  I 

Mr.  Hansen’s  career  in  adver¬ 
tising  began  on  th  Oneonta  Daily  I 
Star  where  he  rose  to  the  position  I 
of  advertising  manager.  He  left  the  I 
Star  to  join  the  Retail  Stores  Divi-  1 
sion  of  the  Hearst  Advertising  I 
Service,  and  later  he  became  a  rep-  I 
resentative  for  the  Meyer  Both  I 
Company.  I 

Mr.  Hansen  resigned  from  the  I 
field  staff  of  King  Features  Syndi-  | 
cate,  with  which  he  had  served  for  I 
four  years,  to  accept  the  new  post  I 
;  with  Metro.  I 

F  Mr.  Schak  also  announced  that  I 
Rapid  Grip  &  Batten,  Ltd.  of  Mon-  I 
treal  and  Toronto,  will  represent  I 
Metro  in  the  provinces  of  Quebec  I 
and  Ontario  as  well  as  in  all  the  I 
(  rest  of  Canada.  These  provinces  I 
were  covered  by  Mr.  MacDonald  I 
■  in  the  past.  I 

*  I 

[  Updike  Is  Elected 
I  By  New  York  Group 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Fritz  S.  I 
Updike,  general  manager  of  the  I 
Rome  Serttinel,  was  advanced  to  I 
presidency  in  the  election  at  the  I 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  I 
Associated  Dailies  here  Jan.  14.  I 
He  replaces  Frederick  R.  Miller,  I 
Nyack  Journal-News.  I 

I  J.  H.  Williams,  Jr.,  Dunkirk  I 
t  Observer,  was  chosen  as  vicepresi-  I 
I  ^nt  and  Leslie  D.  Kimble,  Corn-  I 
j  ing  Leader,  was  renamed  secre-  I 
i  tary-treasurer.  The  group  consists  I 
[  of  representatives  from  the  state’s  I 
I  smaller  dailies.  I 

I  *  I 

I  Brandon  Daily  Sun  I 
Marks  70th  Year 

The  Brandon  (Manitoba)  Daily  1 
Sun  marked  its  70th  anniversary  I 
Jan.  19  with  a  special  edition.  I 

William  J.  White  launched  the  I 
Sun  in  1882,  The  late  Joseph  B.  I 
Whitehead  obtained  control  in  I 
1905  and  headed  the  company  un-  I 
til  his  death  in  1941  when  his  son,  I 
Ernest  C.  Whitehead,  took  over  as  I 
publisher  and  now  is  president  of  I 

Sthe  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  I 
Association.  I 

The  Sun  is  believed  to  be  the  I 
I  second  oldest  Ckinadian  daily  west  I 
^  of  Wirmipeg.  I 

I  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  9. 


FRANK  TRIPP 


m  uerm 


About  half  that  many  years  ago,  Frank  and  I  met  under 
the  clock  at  The  Biltmore*  one  hectic  ANPA  Week.  We 
were  hurrying  in  five  different  directions,  but  he  stopped 
long  enough  to  say: 

“Bill,  those  ads  about 

LOCALreews  — 

Good!  Keep  it  up!! 

We  did.  We  always  will.  We  believe  in  tbe  essential  qual¬ 
ity  of  LOCALnews  at  all  times  for  all  people. 

Show  me  work  that  is  more  fun  than  what  you 
believe  in — and  like  to  do. 

IFs  what  keeps  *em  goin* — salesmen,  researchers, 
account  executives,  salesmanagers,  preachers,  editors, 
scientists,  space  buyers  and  surgeons.  W.E.F. 

♦the  biltmore  clock  is  a  favorite  meeting  place  in  New  York.  “Just  suy 
there  long  enough  and  you  will  meet  someone  you  know! 

THE  JULIUS  MATHEWS  SPECIAL  AGENCY,  INC. 
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Wyoming  Press 
Awards  Given 
To  12  Papers 

Rawlins,  Wyo. — ^Twelve  news¬ 
paper  awards  were  made  here  at 
the  close  of  the  Wyoming  Press 
Association  convention  last  week. 

The  J.  E.  Han  way  plaque  for 
outstanding  community  service  in 
the  weekly  field  went  to  the  Pine- 
dale  Roundup,  published  by  Mor¬ 
ton  Spence. 

The  William  C.  Deming  cup  for 
outstanding  community  service  in 
the  daily  field  went  to  the  Sheridan 
Press,  published  by  Carl  A.  Rott. 

The  Wayne  Winters  photograph¬ 
ic  trophy  went  to  the  Cody  Enter¬ 
prise,  published  by  Charles  and 
John  Shaw. 

The  University  of  Wyoming 
award  for  editorial  page  and  edi¬ 
tor's  personal  column  leadership 
went  to  the  Riverton  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  by  E.  T.  Childers. 

The  Heinsohn  award  for  excel- 
ence  in  the  daily  field  in  typogra¬ 
phy,  makeup,  and  presswork  went 
to  the  Casper  Trihune-Herald,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Earl  E.  Hanway. 

The  Denver  Supplymen’s  award 
for  excellence  in  the  weekly  field 
in  typography  went  to  the  Lusk 
Herald,  published  by  Gerald 
Bardo. 

Pi  Delta  Epsilon  (national  hon¬ 
orary  journalism  fraternity)  awards 
went  to  the  Laramie  Republican- 
Boomerang,  best  daily  feature  pic¬ 
ture;  Casper  Star,  best  daily  news- 
picture;  Riverton  Review,  best 
weekly  news  picture;  and  Riverton 
Review,  best  weekly  feature  pic¬ 
ture. 

A  special  award  of  merit  went 
to  the  Cody  Times,  published  by 
Jack  Richard,  for  excellence  in 
photography  for  an  offset  newspa¬ 
per.  The  second  special  award  of 
merit  went  to  the  Casper  Star  for 
“general  excellence  in  makeup  and 
photography.”  The  Casper  Star  is 
published  by  Earl  Mason. 

Frank  H.  Taylor,  editor  of  the 
Kemmerer  Gazette  and  president 
of  the  Wyoming  Press  Association, 
pointed  out  that  68  per  cent  of 
the  proposed  federal  budget  will 
go  for  military  expenditures.  He 
said  government  spending  has  cre¬ 
ated  an  unsound  economic  situa¬ 
tion. 

Rolle  Rand,  publicist  of  the 
Greater  Wyoming  Committee, 
chided  editors  on  “blowing  up” 
stories  on  industrial  development 
until  they  are  out  of  proportion. 
He  also  urged  editors  to  stop  re¬ 
ferring  to  low  temperatures  at  Big 
Piney  to  avoid  creating  the  out- 
of-state  belief  in  a  Wyoming 
“deep  freeze.” 

An  editorial  study  committee 
condemned  crusading  for  crusad¬ 
ing’s  sake  and  said  editorials  de¬ 
signed  to  arouse  discussion  should 
be  forceful  but  sincere  and  intelli¬ 
gent.  Earl  P.  Hanway,  Casper 
Morning  Herald,  headed  the  com¬ 
mittee. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

continued  from  page  72 


reported  a  few  weeks  ago  that  his 
tests  have  proven  that  lies  are  re¬ 
membered  longer  than  truths. 
Four  weeks  after  presenting  propa¬ 
ganda  stories  and  authenticated 
factual  stories  to  a  group  of  aver¬ 
age  Americans,  he  polled  them  to 
find  that  they  believed  the  lies  to 
be  authentic  and  had  forgotten  the 
truths  almost  entirely.  They  forgot 
that  the  lies  had  carried  the  propa¬ 
ganda  label,  seen  occasionally  in 
our  press  on  foreign-initiated  prop¬ 
agandas,  and  repeated  the  lies  as 
facts. 

Whether  this  would  hold  true  if 
the  lie.  or  propaganda,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  truth,  or  counter¬ 
statement,  we  do  not  know.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  most  the  press 
can  do  in  the  battle  of  words  is 
to  put  the  so-called  news  from  for¬ 
eign  propaganda  agencies  in  the 
proper  perspective — counter  it  im¬ 
mediately  with  the  relevant  facts 
rather  than  waiting  for  someone 
else  to  rebut  it. 

Our  press  associations  and  our 
newspapers  cannot  refuse  to  pub¬ 
lish  this  material  from  Russia  or 
the  satellites,  because  in  the  main 
this  is  the  only  “news,”  informa¬ 
tion,  call  it  what  you  will,  that  is 
seeping  through  the  curtain.  Even 
if  it  is  loaded  with  propaganda  it 
gives  us  an  insight  into  what  is 
going  on  there. 

Consensus  of  Mr.  Riznik’s  com¬ 
ments  from  editors,  etc.,  just  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  progress  report,  is  that 
our  information  media  are  now 
doing  a  better  job  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  labeling  such  propaganda; 
most  of  them  agree  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  one:  “I  believe  all  news¬ 
paper  technicians  should  remind 
themselves  of  the  necessity  to  place 
a  statement  in  perspective  as  quick¬ 
ly  and  frequently  as  possible;”  an¬ 
other  said,  “If  news  should  be  put 
in  perspective,  a  change  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  newsroom  folkways.” 

The  last  comment  quoted  by  Mr. 
Riznik  is:  “There  is  no  way  to 
order  the  American  press  to  do 
a  thing  this  way  or  that.  The  only 
way  progress  can  be  made  in  this 
area  is  through  education — the 
education  of  individual  newspaper 
people.”  Others  expressed  the 
same  thought  and  Mr.  Riznik  asks: 
“Who  educates  them,  and  where?” 

He  is  exploring  the  possibility  of 
a  full-scale  conference  of  editors 
on  this  problem.  If  it  could  be 
accomplished  we  feel  sure  it  would 
be  instructive  towards  solving  a 
serious  problem. 

■ 

New  ABC  Members 

Five  newspapers  are  included  in 
a  list  of  new  members  of  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulations.  They 
are:  Baytown  (Tex.)  Sun,  Mid¬ 
land  (Tex.)  Reporter-Telegram; 
Palatka  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  Por- 
tales  (N.M.)  Daily  News,  and 
Wilton  (Me.)  Times.  The  Bureau 
also  added  17  national  advertisers. 


Mahofiey  Heads 
Texas  AP  Group; 
Awards  Given 

Amarillo,  Tex. — J.  Q.  Mahaf- 
fey,  editor  of  the  Texarkana  Ga¬ 
zette  &  News,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Texas  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  Association  at 
the  group’s  41st  annual  convention 
here  Feb.  3-4.  He  succeeds  Charles 
Guy  of  the  Lubbock  Avalanche- 
Journal. 

Other  new  officers  include  Col. 
Dwight  Allison  of  the  San  Antonio 
Light,  first  vicepresident;  Harry 
Blanding  of  the  Temple  Telegram, 
second  vicepresident;  Ray  Parr  of 
the  Amarillo  Globe-Times,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Rod  Watts  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle,  treasurer. 

Larry  S.  Fanning,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
mentioned  that  two  specific  busi¬ 
nesses  are  mentioned  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  one  of  them  is  news¬ 
papers.  Purpose  of  the  provision 
was  “not  to  protect  newspapers  but 
to  protect  democracy,”  he  said. 

Frank  Starzel,  AP  general  mana¬ 
ger,  asked  Texas  editors  to  never 
forget  that  newspapers’  most  price¬ 
less  asset  is  the  confidence  of  the 
reading  public.  “Don’t  assume  that 
readers  are  not  interested  in  the 
accuracy  of  details,”  he  advised. 

Gene  Howe,  chief  of  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  papers,  said  “we  should  tell 
readers  to  look  to  the  AP  for  the 
truth,  because  the  AP  is  telling 
the  truth.” 

Award  winners  included: 

Spot  news — Russ  Hurst,  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram;  features — 
Jim  Chambers,  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald;  short  features — Jackie  Hale, 
Galveston  Tribune;  sports  news — 
Bill  Rives,  Dallas  Morning  News; 
sports  features — Jerry  Ribnick, 
Houston  Chronicle;  women’s  de¬ 
partment  story — Ruth  Holman, 
Dallas  News. 

Page  One  make-up  —  Houston 
Chronicle;  headline  —  El  Paso 
Times;  spot  newspictures — Harvey 
Belgin,  San  Antonio  Light;  sports 
pictures — A1  Panzera,  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram;  features  —  Clint 
Grant,  Dallas  News. 

The  Houston  Post  won  the  Com¬ 
munity  Service  Award  for  raising 
funds  to  feed  poor  children. 

■ 

Sunday  Color  Chart 

A  one-page  reference  chart  list¬ 
ing  all  available  Sunday  magazine 
sections  that  offer  color  advertis¬ 
ing  has  just  been  issued  by  Pa¬ 
rade,  under  the  title,  “Availability 
of  Color  in  Sunday  Rotogravure 
and  Magazine  Swtions.”  The 
chart  shows  circulation,  space 
cost,  and  production  costs. 

■ 

Legal  Rate  Raised 

Denver  —  The  Colorado  Legis 
lature  has  voted  to  raise  the  rate 
for  first  publication  of  a  legal  no¬ 
tice  from  9c  to  13c  per  agate  line. 
The  rate  for  subsequent  insertions 
goes  from  6c  to  9c. 


Inland  Empire 
Edition  Sold  Out  ' 

Spokane  —  Again  a  sell  -  out  ii 
advance  of  its  publication,  the 
Spokesman-Review’s  17th  annual 
Progress  Edition  appeared  Jan.  27 
as  “The  Inland  Empire’s  Annual 
Report  to  the  World  at  Large.” 

The  “progress  reports”  are  coo. 
tained  in  five  sections  totalling  132  [ 
pages  of  tabloid-size  magazines  t 
each  with  color  covers  and  each 
containing  a  profusion  of  pictures. 
More  than  half  of  the  photos  arc 
in  color.  ^ 

151  25-Year 
Employes  Cited 
In  New  Orleans 

New  Orleans — A  total  of  151 
active  and  retired  officers  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Times-Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  with  25  or  more 
years  of  service  were  honored  Feb. 

3.  They  represent  more  than  15 
per  cent  of  the  total  personnel  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Times  -  Picayunt 
and  New  Orleans  States. 

Nine  of  those  honored  at  the 
dinner  have  40  or  more  years  of 
service  with  the  company.  Thej 
were  given  wrist  watches  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  service  emblems.  ) 

Leonard  K.  Nicholson,  president  ' 
of  the  publishing  company,  tops 
the  service  list  with  a  total  of  49 
years’  duty.  Other  long-time  em¬ 
ployes  and  officers  are  John  F. 
Tims,  Jr.,  executive  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  42  years;  Samuel  F.  Elrod, 
superintendent  of  the  stereotype 
department,  43  years;  Samuel  Gil¬ 
bert,  copyreader,  44  years;  Mat 
Gray,  associate  editor  of  the 
Times-Picayune,  47  years;  William 
McG.  Keefe,  sports  editor  of  the 
Times-Picayune,  41  years;  Harrs 
O.  Martinez,  sports  editor  of  the 
New  Orleans  States,  42  yean; 
James  Smith,  assistant  manager  of 
classified  advertising,  41  years,  and 
William  J.  Walton,  company  treas¬ 
urer  and  cashier,  40  years.  ^ 
Mr.  Nicholson  received  his 
award  from  Ira  B.  Harkey,  a  di¬ 
rector,  who  praised  him  as  a  man 
who  “stands  at  the  head  of  the 
newspaper  field.”  His  “sound  judg¬ 
ment,  wise  counsel  and  sympathet¬ 
ic  understanding”  has  brought  “de¬ 
votion  of  all  who  have  be« 
privileged  to  work  with  him,”  said 
Mr.  Harkey. 

Costa  Wins  "G"  Award 

Joseph  Costa,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher,  King  Features-New  York 
Sunday  Mirror  Magazine,  has  , 
been  named  “the  outstanding  im 
dividual  in  the  field  of  photogra-  ! 
phy”  for  1951  by  the  Germain 
School  of  Photography,  New  Yort 
City.  Mr.  Costa,  selected  by  the 
ballots  of  newspaper  photo  editors, 
received  the  award  in  absentia  at 
the  school’s  annual  banquet  m 
New  York,  Jan.  26. 
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Ickes  Viewed 
Working  Press 
With  Affection 

By  James  J.  Butler 
Washington — Harold  L.  Ickes, 
who  began  and  ended  his  occupa¬ 
tional  life  with  brief  flings  at  news¬ 
paper  work,  meanwhile  “sandwich¬ 
ing  in”  more  than  40  years  of  poli¬ 
tics  and  office  holding,  warred 
with  the  press  probably  as  much 
from  sheer  love  of  controversy  as 
from  deep  conviction. 

His  reference  to  this  line  of 
work  was  not  of  the  “I  used  to  be 
a  newspaperman  myself’  type;  he 
adverted  to  his  early  days  as  a 
Chicago  reporter  almost  tenderly, 
and  there  was  a  tone  of  longing  in 
his  statement  to  a  dozen  or  more 
press  conferences  that  he  might 
take  another  try  at  newspapering 
“when  I’m  fired”  (from  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  Interior.) 

Popular  News  Source 
For  that  reason,  many  believe 
his  oral  and  written  attacks  against 
publishers  were  aimed  at  individ¬ 
uals  of  assumed  wealth  and  power 
and  not  especially  at  their  profes¬ 
sion:  If  it  could  be  said,  and  it  was 
said,  that  he  “hated  publishers”  the 
same  might  be  .said  of  his  reaction 
to  men  in  every  other  profession 
or  business  who  dared  to  criticize 
his  political  faith,  the  New  Deal. 

It  was  noteworthy  that  the  re¬ 
porters  and  the  correspondents  sel¬ 
dom  felt  his  lash,  although  they 
were  the  conduits  of  news  stories 
he  professed  to  deplore.  And  the 
newsmen  swarmed  to  his  press 
conferences.  There  never  was  a 
dull  moment,  except  when  a  press 
aide  would  slow  the  proceedings 
with  an  expression  of  his  own 
views  which  were  not  wanted  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  second 
place  usually  served  to  end  a  ti¬ 
rade  in  blistering,  picturesque  lan¬ 
guage. 

That  probably  was  the  purpose 
of  the  interruption. 

Few  knew  that  the  77-year-old 


the  almost  forgotten  heel-and-toe 
track  event. 

The  youthful  reporter  turned  la¬ 
ter  to  the  field  in  which  he  was  to 
gain  international  notice:  politics. 
He  covered  two  national  conven¬ 
tions  in  1900.  The  lure  of  a  fight 
drew  him  from  the  city  room  to 
active  politics  to  assist  a  reform 
candidate  for  mayor  of  Chicago. 
That  out  of  the  way,  Mr.  Ickes 
took  a  law  course,  and  entered 
upon  another  facet  of  a  career  that 
already  included  teaching,  journal¬ 
ism,  and  politics. 

Close  friends  still  say  his  highest 
aspiration  in  the  New  Deal  ad¬ 
ministration  was  chief  of  the  Bur¬ 
eau  of  Indian  Adairs.  He  received 
that  and  all  else  coming  under  the 
sprawling  department  when  he  was 
made  Secretary  of  Interior.  From 
that  point  on,  attendance  at  his 
press  conference  was  a  “must.”  He 
assumed  additional  tasks  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  FDR;  especially  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  the  New  Deal  when  agen¬ 
cies  were  coming  into  existence 
faster  than  administrators  could  be 
found. 

Pet  Names  for  All 

With  no  political  inhibitions 
whatsoever,  Mr.  Ickes  would  dis¬ 
cuss  the  adairs  of  other  Cabinet 
olficers’  agencies  with  as  little  reti¬ 
cence  as  he  showed  toward  those 
of  his  own  bureaus.  That  didn't 
endear  him  to  other  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers. 

He  had  names  for  just  about 
everybody  in  public  life  —  includ¬ 
ing  one  for  himself,  “Curmud¬ 
geon.”  Wendell  Willkie  was  “the 
barefoot  Wall  Street  lawyer.” 
When  Thomas  E.  Dewey  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  Presidency  and 
might  have  become  the  youngest 
to  fill  the  job  since  TR,  Mr.  Ickes 
let  go  with  a  wisecrack  for  which 
Dewey  has  never  forgiven  him:  “1 
see  Tom  Dewey  has  tossed  his  dia¬ 
per  into  the  ring.” 

Before  resigning  from  the  Cabi¬ 
net  in  1946  in  a  hud  over  a  Presi¬ 
dential  nomination  he  didn’t  ap¬ 
prove,  Mr.  Ickes  had  pulled  to¬ 
gether  his  criticisms  of  publishers 
in  a  controversial  book,  “Ameri- 


(t^faituarp 

Frank  B.  (doc)  Ward,  67, 
sports  editor  of  the  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator  from  1911  un¬ 
til  his  retirement  in  1950,  Feb.  2. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  H.  Umstead,  64,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Phoenixville 
(Pa.)  Daily  Republican  and  a 
member  of  the  stad  for  25  years, 
Jan.  28. 


Ickes  was  ill  until  several  days  be-  ca’s  House  of  Lords, 
fore  his  death  last  Sunday  night. 

He  had  been  under  treatment  for 
arthritis  at  his  farm  in  nearby 
Maryland,  had  been  taken  to 
Emergency  Hospital,  and  he 
passed  away  after  sudering  two 
heart  lapses. 

Worked  on  Chicago  Record 
More  than  50  years  ago,  Mr. 

Ickes  went  into  the  newspaper  field 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Chicago  Rec¬ 
ord.  He  had  completed  a  four-year 
high  school  course  in  three,  then 


Mindful  of  his  expressed  desire 
to  return  to  newspapering,  syndi¬ 
cates  immediately  began  bidding 
for  his  services.  He  dictated  his 
own  terms,  both  as  to  money, 
number  of  columns  a  week,  vaca¬ 
tions,  cancellation,  options,  etc. 
The  New  York  Post  Syndicate 
finally  made  the  deal.  After  the 
first  year,  the  contract  was  termi¬ 
nated  “by  mutual  consent.” 

■ 

LaSalle  News-Tribune 


worked  his  way  through  the  Uni-  Managing  Editor  Dies 
ersi  y  of  Chicago.  La  Salle,  Ill. — ^Thomas  Morgan 

At  first  he  was  a  sports  writer.  Reay,  Sr.,  48,  managing  editor  of 
^st  what  his  favorite  sport  was  the  La  Salle  News-Tribune,  died 
became  lost  in  time  and  disinter-  here  Feb.  6  in  the  news  room.  He 
«t,  but  long  after  he  came  into  the  joined  the  La  Salle  Post-Tribune, 
Cabinet  of  President  Roosevelt  (he  predecessor  to  the  News-Tribune, 
PT^^-  other  in  the  Nov.  8,  1941,  as  managing  editor. 

FDR  inner  circle),  a  newsman  put  Mr.  Reay  had  previously  worked 
the  facts  on  the  record:  Ickes  had  for  the  Associated  Press  in  Chi- 
taken  part  in  “walking  races”  —  cago,  and  on  other  dailies. 
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Theodore  Waldemar  Secken- 
DORF,  72,  once  an  advertising 
representative  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  and  a  financial  writer 
for  the  old  New  York  World,  and 
a  New  York  advertising  and  public 
relations  representative  for  many 
years,  Feb.  2.  He  was  a  son  of  the 
late  Count  M.  G.  Seckendorf, 
who  was  a  Washington  correspon¬ 
dent  for  newpapers. 

*  *  >i> 

Thomas  F.  Kane,  66,  who  re¬ 
tired  five  years  ago  after  serving 
many  years  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  and  as  a 

theatrical  press  agent,  at  Clifton 

Springs,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  3. 

if  *  if 

Robert  C.  Kennedy,  76,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Herald-Post 
from  1926  to  1932,  when  he  re¬ 
tired  because  of  ill  health,  Jan.  31, 
in  a  fall  from  a  16th  floor  apart¬ 
ment  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  *  * 

Ernest  L.  Meyer,  58,  an  assist¬ 
ant  telegraph  editor  of  the  New 
York  News,  former  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Post  and  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times,  Feb.  3. 

*  *  * 

Cy  L.  Lyle,  88,  who  established 
the  Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Daily 
Comet,  the  city’s  first  daily  news¬ 
paper,  in  1890  and  who  served  as 
its  editor  several  years,  Jan.  30. 

■ 

Thomas  Hook  Dead; 
Dayton  News  Editor 

Dayton,  O.  —  Thomas  Francis 
Hook,  53,  news  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News  since  December, 
1945,  and  a  member  of  the  pa¬ 
per’s  editorial  staff  since  June, 
1922,  died  here  Feb.  5.  He  had 
been  in  ill  health  for  several 
months. 

A  native  of  Dayton,  Mr.  Hook 
first  was  employed  in  the  Daily 
News’  business  office  but  trans¬ 
ferred  a  short  while  later  to  the 
sports  staff. 

■ 

Memorial  to  Editor 

Smyrna,  Del. — An  altar  frontal, 
with  a  matching  pulpit  fall,  a 
memorial  to  the  late  George  Car¬ 
ter,  was  dedicated  Feb.  3  in  St. 
Peter’s  Episcopal  Church  here.  It 
was  presented  to  the  church  by 
Mrs.  Ann  B.  Carter,  widow  of  the 
late  editor  of  the  Wilmington  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  and  Journal-Every 
Evening 


.McGovern 


las.  McGovern, 
Noted  Editor 
Of  Conn.,  Dies 

Bridgeport,  Conn. — blames 
Lawrence  McGovern,  83,  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Bridgeport  Post 
and  the  Telegram 
and  since  1933 
president  of  the 
Connecticut^  Cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  died 
Feb.  3. 

M  r .  McGov¬ 
ern’s  first  news¬ 
paper  work  was 
as  a  contributor 
to  the  Bridgeport 
Morning  Union. 

He  became  a  re¬ 
porter,  in  1892,  for  the  Bridgeport 
Evening  Farmer.  He  remained 
with  that  paper  until  1914,  be¬ 
coming  city  editor  and  then  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Later,  he  formed  a  partnership 
with  the  late  Lynn  M.  Wilson. 
They  became  co-owners  and  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  Bridgeport  Times, 
originally  the  Farmer,  .\fter  con¬ 
solidation  with  the  Bridgeport 
Star,  the  name  was  changed  to  the 
Times-Star.  Mr.  McGovern  was  a 
director  and  secretary,  as  well  as 
editor,  of  the  Times-Star  (until 
1941,  when  it  was  bought  by  the 
Post  Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of 
the  Post  and  the  Telegram,  which 
he  joined  as  associate  editor. 

Last  year,  the  Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  conferred  life 
membership  upon  Mr.  McGovern 
and  he  was  renamed  for  his  18th 
term  as  AP  president  in  his  state. 

Pope  Pius  XII,  in  recognition 
of  Mr.  McGovern’s  outstanding 
work  as  a  Catholic  layman,  made 
him  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory  in 
1948. 

Political  Appointments 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Collector  of  Customs 
for  Connecticut  and  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  him  a 
member  of  the  U.  S.  Assay  Com¬ 
mission. 

Mr.  McGovern  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  the  Ban¬ 
shees,  and  of  many  church  and 
civic  organizations. 

Birthdays  of  the  popular  Bridge¬ 
port  editor  were  occasions  for  the 
receipt  of  hundreds  of  congratu- 
lary  messages  from  friends  and 
admirers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

For  60  years,  Mr.  McGovern 
used  his  phenomenal  energy  in 
making,  writing  and  editing  the 
news.  His  friendships  ranged 
from  Buffalo  Bill  to  Jim  Farley 
(E&P,  Feb.  14,  1948,  page  67). 
A  gifted  orator,  he  was  honor 
guest  at  countless  banquets. 

The  editor  was  a  founder  of  the 
Laurel  Club,  Connecticut  Press 
Club,  and  in  1933  he  was  a  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  World  Press  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Mexico  City. 
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4  Long-Term 
AP  Directors 
To  End  Service 

Four  newspaper  executives 
whose  service  as  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press  totals  64  years 
will  leave  the  governing  board  of 
the  press  cooperative  in  April, 

The  latest  group  of  “elder 
statesmen”  who  must  withdraw 
under  the  By-Law  limiting  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Board  members  to  three 
consecutive  three-year  terms  in¬ 
cludes: 

J.  R.  Knowland,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  a  director  since 
1924. 

Paul  Bellamy,  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer,  a  director  since 
1934. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
New  York  Times,  a  director  since 
1943. 

James  E.  Chappell,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News,  a  director  since 
1943. 

Their  departure  from  the  Board 
at  the  April  21  membership  meet¬ 
ing  will  leave  Robert  McLean  of 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  the 
dean  of  the  group.  He  became  a 
director  in  1924.  The  president  is 
exempted  from  the  limitation  on 
re-election. 

2  in  ’52  Class  Renamed 

The  two  directors  in  the  Class 
of  1952  who  have  been  renomi¬ 
nated  are  Benjamin  M.  McKelway, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  L.  Spangler,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Mr.  McKelway’s  name  heads 
the  list  of  nominations  from 
which  five  directors  are  to  be 
chosen.  The  others  are:  Harold  A. 
Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press;  W.  H.  Cowles,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review;  Na¬ 
thaniel  R.  Howard,  Cleveland  (O.) 
News;  Carl  P.  Slane,  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Star;  Richard  W,  Clarke,  New 
York  News;  John  R.  Reitemeyer, 
Hartford  (Conn. )  C  o  ur  a  nt ; 
Charles  P.  Manship,  Jr.,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  State-Times;  J.  Don¬ 
ald  Ferguson,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  and  J.  Hale  Steinman, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sunday  News. 

Mr.  Spangler's  re-election  as  di¬ 
rector  for  cities  of  less  than  50,000 
population  will  be  contested  by 
A.  L,  Alford,  Lewiston  (Idaho) 
Tribune. 

The  nominating  committee  is 
headed  by  F.  W.  Brinkerhoff, 
Pittsburgh  (Kan.)  Headlight,  with 
D.  Tennant  Bryan,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader,  as  secretary. 

Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther, 
Chief  of  Staff  at  Supreme  Head¬ 
quarters  of  Allied  Powers  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
address  the  AP  luncheon  April  21 
In  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

General  Gruenther,  at  52,  is  the 
youngest  four-star  general  in  the 
U.  S.  Army. 


Knowland 


Sulzberger 


Bellamy 


Chappell 


Ads  Straining 
Public's  Belief, 


Upside-Down  Ad 

Buffalo  —  Sattler’s  Department 
Store  ran  an  upside-down  double¬ 
truck  ad  in  the  Courier-Express  on 
Feb.  3.  Keynote:  “Sattler’s  Turns 
the  Town  Upside  Down!” 


William  Geisert  Dies  I 

William  Geisert,  61,  who  retired  * 
three  months  ago  as  superinten-  . 
dent  of  composing  room  of  the  'J 
Passaic  (N,  J.)  Herald-News,  died 
Feb.  4. 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — 3  line  minimum. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Insertion*  Line  Kate 

1  S.65 

2  .60 

3  .45 

4  .ind  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable 
m  advance. 


all  OTIIKK  CLASSIKirATIONS 
Inttertions  Line  Kale 

1  $1 .00 

2  .05 

3  00 

4  and  over  .8.6 

Inquire  for  26  and  52  time  rate*. 
Charxe  Oniers  Accepted. 


Add  I5c  for  Box  Service 


ADVERTISING  AGEMTES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  dally.  Box  holders’  identities  held 
In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last 
Mall). 
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Ludgixi  Claims 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Earle  Lud- 
gin,  Chicago  advertising  agent, 
warned  fellow  advertising  men 
here  of  the  dangers  of  false  and 
misleading  ads. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Southwestern  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  Mr.  Ludgin 
asked: 

“Do  you  think  I  would  actually 
be  any  prettier  if  I  washed  my 
face  for  a  couple  of  weeks  with 
one  brand  of  soap  or  another.” 

In  his  speech  entitled  “The  Fa¬ 
tigue  of  Believability,”  Mr.  Ludgin 
pointed  out  that  the  public’s  power 
of  belief  was  rapidly  becoming 
strained. 

He  asked  the  admen  to  place 
themselves  in  the  consumer’s  posi¬ 
tion.  Then  he  asked: 

“Didn’t  you  think  that  adver¬ 
tising  was  stretching  the  truth 
when  it  was  announced  that  you 
didn’t  have  to  rinse  with  the  new 
detergents?  Do  you  still  rinse  in 
your  house?  If  you  do,  why  do 
you — if  you  believe  the  advertis¬ 
ing?” 

Mr.  Ludgin  pointed  out  that  the 
detergents  probably  didn’t  have  to 
have  a  rinse  after  using  them.  But, 
“don’t  you  think  that  was  asking 
the  public  to  believe  a  lot?”  he 
asked. 

• 

Meeting  in  Havana 

Miami  —  After  meeting  here 
April  4,  members  of  the  Florida 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  will 
sail  to  Havana  to  attend  a  recep¬ 
tion  April  6  given  by  the  Cuban 
publishers. 

■ 

Sponsors  Dog  Trials 

St.  Louis  —  The  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat  is  offering  three  trophies  in 
sponsoring  a  series  of  field  trials 
for  bird  dogs. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Legal  Notices 

PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  annual  meetinj;  of  the 
Stockholders  of  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Company,  Inc.,  will  be  held  in 
the  offices  of  the  Company,  Suite  1700, 
Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York 
18,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.  M.  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  February  20,  1952,  for  the  trans¬ 
action  of  such  business  as  may  legally 
come  before  the  meeting. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART 
January  22,  1952  Secretary 

Newspaper  Brokers _ 

OUR  SPECIALTY  is  to  fit  a  publisher 
into  a  field  that  suits  his  experience 
and  capital.  J.  R.  OABBERT,  3937 

Orange.  Riverside,  California. _ 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  A  ODE’TT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  3570  Frances  Avenue 
Venice,  California 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra.  California 
MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bonght 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PROPERTIES. 
Nation-wide.  All  inqniries  and  nego¬ 
tiations  handled  In  strictest  eonfldence 
and  with  becoming  dignity.  J.  R. 
Manley  A  Co.,  2013  Republie  Bank 

Building,  Dallas.  Texas. _ 

CALIFORNIA  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell,  4101  West 
Srd  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
R.vy  E.  Mohler  A  Associates 
812  Boston  Bldg.  Denver.  Ceio. 

FOR  81  TEARS — We  have  dealt  In 
nothing  bnt  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt,  Pleasant.  Michigan 

★★LET  me  help  you  find  a  sound 
property  in  the  west.  Arthur  W. 
Stypee,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco^^ _ 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISERS  —  LIQUIDATORS 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  T. 
NEWSPAPER  appraisals 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
NEWPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
440  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


ANNOUNCKMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Counselors 

KINANCl-sG.  I'onsuliilalionk.  sales,  ap¬ 
praisals.  studies,  public  relations,  ia- 
vestigations.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service.  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  0. 

Publicafions  f«tr  Sale _ 


SEVERAL  good  Iowa  weeklies  now 
available.  Priced  from  $4,000  te 
$23,000.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2610 
Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

COUNTY  SEAT.  Only  paper  and  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  South  Indiana  town  of 
3,200.  Excellent  equipment.  Nets  $14.- 
000  annually.  Down  payment  is  $15,- 
000.  latrry  Towe  Agency,  1807  8, 
Shore,  Holland,  Michigan. 


DAILIES— Missouri  or  Nebrasks, 
both  in  $75,000  class.  Bailey-Kreh- 
pbiel  Newspaper  Servioe,  Box  896, 
Salina.  Kansas. 


LEVITTOWN’S  MAGAZINE,  sreu 
circulation  4,500,  Potential  basis  for 
Long  Island  msgaxine.  Write  T.  L., 
Box  198,  Levittown.  N.  Y. 


NEW  MEXICO;  County  seat.  Gross 
$13,000.  Must  sell.  Make  offer.  Jack 
L.  StoU  A  Associates,  4SK58  Melross 
Ave.,  Loe  Angeles  29,  California. 


OWN  a  Daily  or  Weekly  newspaper 
in  proeperons,  fast-growing  Canada. 
Weeklies  $30,000  op.  Dailies  $100,- 
0(M)  up.  Any  province.  Terms  s^ 
ranged.-  Bindley  tc  Parrott.  Publlst 
era’  Oonaultants,  5619  Dunbar  Btreok 
Vancouver  13,  Canada.  _ 

85%  OF  unopposed  weekly  and  Job 
shop  in  South  Central  Florida.  Grosa* 
ing  $24,000.  Priced  $23,000.  Less  f*» 
cash.  Box  429,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted 


LONG  -  MTABLI8HED,  suceeeoW 
newspaper  publiahiog  firm,  with  sri'Pj* 
finances  and  know-how,  is  in  tt*4rkj4 
for  exclusive,  well-establlahed  weakly 
or  semi-weekly,  with  or  without  Jm 
department,  doing  annual  volume  sC 
$60,000  up.  Prefer  one  where  present 
management  or  qualified  staff  member 
can  be  retained  on  mutually  sstUfas* 
tory  basis.  Priority  given  to  locatioss 
on  southen  California  or  Florida  coast. 
Box  500,  Editor  k  Pubisher. 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHER  will  b«7 
daily  property  for  cash;  city  15-80,- 
000;  Midwest  preferred  but  considers-  ’ 
tion  will  be  given  others.  Yonr  intsr- 
eeta  fully  protected  aa  negotistioM 
proceed.  Immediate  action  is  desirtd. 
Box  604,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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»xNoi  'NCF-MENTS 


Publications  Wanted 


NEW  YORK  PUBIJLSHER 

16  on  the  market  for  any  good  pnb- 
Ucation  idea.  Interested  in  children’s 
hooks,  trade  paper,  bow-to-do  it  pub- 
iications,  novels,  biographies  of  im¬ 
portant  people  or  even  something  NEW 
in  weekly  or  monthly  magatinea.  This 
ad  opens  unlimited  market  for  ideas. 
Person  answering  this  ad  must  have 
solid  background  in  publication  field. 
As  that  person's  cooperation  will  be 
needed.  Box  440,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rusilievs  Opportunitica 


FOR  SALE:  Job  Plant  and  office  sup¬ 
ply  business,  grossing  $75,000  annu¬ 
ally  in  Southern  city  35.000,  operated 
by  newspaper.  Expansion  of  newspa¬ 
per  interests  reason  for  selling.  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  inventories  approximately 
I45.0U0.  Must  be  moved  from  news¬ 
paper  building  within  reasonable  pe¬ 
riod.  Box  331,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Promotion  Services 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  YOUR 
CLASSIFIED  PROFIT 

Classified  advertising  can  become 
YOUK  paper's  most  profitable  linage. 
To  speed  it  along  the  up-grade,  pro¬ 
vide  your  Want  Ad  department  with 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  plans,  the 
Howard  Parish  Service. 

Each  month's  release  brings  yon  a 
wealth  of  timely  ideas,  ready-to-sell 
campaigns,  promotion  aids  and  other 
linagestimnlators. 

Don’t  needlessly  lose  another  day's 
extra  Classified  linage  and  revenue. 
Write  for  ijiiotation  and  sample  issue 
of  The  Want  Ad  Service  that  Makes 
Yon  More  Money  NOW. 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126,  NW.  Branch,  Miami  47,  Fla. 


GET  ACQUAINTED  WEEK 
SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

CARTOON  likenesses  of  the  home 
folks  in  business  sell  SPACE.  Ads 
average  30  inches.  Total  inches  3,000 
to  12,000  inches.  Yonr  ad  department 
sells,  we  take  pix,  draw  cartoons,  make 
cuts.  Published  in  22  states,  130  news¬ 
papers;  repeated  many  times.  Booking 
now  for  '52.  Ask  for  sample  edition 
and  details.  No  obligation. 

POSTLETHWAITE  CO.,  INO. 

17  E.  14th,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

THE  POCKETBOOK,  house  organ  for 
horne  newspapers.  For  samples,  rates 
write  Leader-News,  Waupun,  ’Wise. 

_ Press  F.ngineert _ 

national  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 

CO.,  Printing  Machinery.  Dismantled 
— moveo — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey.  RI  0-4252. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  wlL  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  8t..  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 

MACHINISTS— Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  INC. 

SOM — 31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 
_ STillwell  6-0098-00M 

loyal  S.  DIXON  CO. 

newspaper  press  erectors 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Nswtpaper  Conveyor  Inttallatione 
...  .  Servlee  Nationwide 
IS  ^*rtory  Blvd.,  Bnrbenk,  Cniif. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repsirs,  Erection 
SAM  S.  PUNTULILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndburst,  N.  3. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
Gota  Flat-bed  Webs 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  k  CO. 
Machiniits,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repsirs, 
Msintensnee,  Erections,  ail  typea  oi 
presars.  Coast  to  Cosst. 

Tel.  3-4104,  »75  N.  Church  Street 
Rockford,  Illinois. 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Ine.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plaui*. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14.  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants _ 

FINAL  CLEARANCE 

Remaining  Equipment  of  the 
Daily  Racing  Form  of  Houston 

MUST  VACATE 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

4  MODEL  C  Intertypes  —  3  Hsga- 
sines.  Serial  Not.  5880—5881 — 

^  ft  il  9  A  B  *4 

1  MODEL  OSM  Intertype  —  No. 
6047 

1  MODEL  14  Linotype — No.  40418 
All  with  Electric  Pott,  Metal 
Feeders,  AC  Motors,  4  Molds, 
Spseehsnds,  etc. 

1  INTERTYPE  Fnll  Length  Maga- 
sine 

1  MILLER  Saw  Trimmer — Pedestal 
1  HAMILTON  Metal  Damp  Truck 

1  HAMMOND  Easy  Kaster— 6  Col¬ 
umn.  Model  EK6B — No.  6800 — 

Oat 

2  6  FT,  Cast  Iron  Imposing  Tables 
1  12  FT.  Osk  Stand  with  Steal  Top 

and  00  I..etteTboardt  20x21 
1  HAMILTON  Oak  3  Tier  Typ» 
Cabinet 

PRESSROOM  and  STEREO 

12  PAGE  Duplex  Tubuler  Press 
2/1  Model  —  22%  cut-off  —  AC 
Drive  —  Robber  Rollers  —  Spare 
Parts 

1  DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
1  FORM  -  O  -  SCORCH  Centrifugal 
Scorcher 

1  3.000- LB.  Gas  Metal  Furnace 
1  DUPLEX  Vacuum  Back  Caating 
Box 

1  DUPLEX  Plate  Finishing  Machine 
1  DUPLEX  Chipping  Block 
1  GOSS  Tubular  Plate  Router 
18  STEREOTYPE  Chases  with  Tab¬ 
loid  Bara 

3  TONS  Stereotype  Metal 

All  Motors  AC  —  220r  —  60e 
— 3  phase 

1  IBM  Electric  Time  Clock  with 
Racks 

EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR 
QUICK  SALE 

BEN  SHULMAN 
SALES  CORPORATION 

813  Calhoun  Avenne,  Honitoa  >,  Texaa 
PReatoa  2856 


_ Compogfan  Room 

LAB  NEWSPAPER  TURTLES  are 
sold  all  over  the  Unitod  Swtoa — tboro 
moat  be  a  raaaon— write  for  llteratnro. 
Nothing  better  on  the  market  —  and 
the  pHre  tKS.60  to  870.60.  LAB 


OHerleiton  8-0043  —  Snneet  1-4676  V  Sale*  Oe..  Box  660,  Klkin.  N.  O. 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  9,  »52 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES  and  intertypea.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — -C — CbM, 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractive!) 
priced.  Eight  page  Outs  Oomvt.  North 
ern  Machine  Worki,  3'J3  North  Fonrtb 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE — Linotype#— Model  14 — 
No.  283‘J7,  three  magaaioes,  28-chao 
net  auxiliary,  three  Universal  Molds 
Fair  condition.  Alao  Model  14 — No. 
30253.  einrle  keyboard,  14-42  ems.  8 
magasines,  34-channel  auxiliary,  good 
condition.  Both  running  on  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Converting  to  Comets.  $1,6UU 
each.  Box  211.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


kUK  BALE  as  a  unit  and  for  mime 
diate  delivery  the  following  equip 
ment:  Two  Standard  perforators  with 
line  lock  attachments;  One  Model  25 
Linotype,  complete  with  Teletypesetter 
operating  unit,  adapter  keyboard  and 
tape  stop;  Two  Transmitter  Distribut 
ors;  One  Reperforator;  total  price 
$8,355.18.  Price  is  f.o.b.  oar  plant, 
buyer  to  pay  for  crating  and  shipmeut 
We  will  dismantle.  Write  Box  203, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


STEP  UP  PRODUCTION!  Replace 
blurred  keyboard  letter#  with  Mc¬ 
Kinley's  Acetate  Letters.  Complete 
Set,  including  foreign  accents,  189 
characters.  $3.00  complete.  H.  S.  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  P.  O.  Box  325,  Anderson, 
Indiana. 


MODEL  8  Linotype  S3&912,  one  mag- 
aaine,  2  UA  molds,  gas  pot,  AC  motor, 
will  take  second  magazine.  Contact 
Mr.  'Sheble  or  Arnold,  Home  News 
Publishing  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


AVAILABLE  at  once,  priced  low. 
Linotypes — 3  Model  No.  iS,  2  Model 
No.  26.  Intertypea — 2  Model  C-1  and 
2  Model  E. 

FOR  further  information  write  Willard 
C.  Worcester,  Indiana.polis  Star  and 
News,  Indiana. 


Mail  Room 


THREE  Halverson  Stuffing  mschines, 
3  section  and  4  section.  Available  im¬ 
mediately.  Box  517,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisher. 


Newsprint 


PUBLISHERS  -  CONFIDENTIAL 
Avoid  top  New  York  Prices  for 
Newsprint 

WE  ARE  confidential  Intermediaries 
for  pnblishsrs  who  have  snrpina  news¬ 
print  and  publishers  who  need  news¬ 
print.  With  onr  wide  connections  and 
impeccable  reputation  we  can  accept 
or  deliver  wanted  sizes  in  sheets  or 
rolls  St  prices  pleasing  to  ail  con¬ 
cerned.  Spot  or  regular  monthly  de¬ 
liveries.  If  yon  need  newsprint  nr  have 
Inventories  yon  wish  to  rednee  we 
shall  welcome  your  inqniries.  To  pro¬ 
tect  yonr  interests  all  transactions 
Confidential.  Box  253,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liiher. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls  — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Have  85.  52!4‘’.  70'  30" 
diameter.  Box  1.S8.  Editor  A  Publisher 


CANADT.4N  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  else  rolls,  carload  lota 
at  attractive  prices.  Febrnary  ship¬ 
ment  and  rontlnnons  bookings.  Tn- 
qniries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Supply  Co.,  Alfred  Horn.  18  Esst  41 
Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon 
9-3370. 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS.  Sheets.  Any  Sise.  All  type 
Print  Papers.  ALgonqnin  4-3729.  N.  T 


ONE  of  N.  Y.'s  largest  eotivrrters 
offers  newsprint.  8.  B.  Behrens  A  Oo.. 
11.S  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 
EVergreen  6-0.50.5. 


NEWSPRINT  AVATLABLK 
Box  1 340 

Editor  A  PnhHsber 

Inks 

TnV.  make  Ullil...  TklnV’ 
Uas  National  News  Ink  for  easy  read¬ 
ing.  13d  per  lb.  In  500  lb  drums,  alao 
packed  38-50-350  Ite.  National  Print- 1 
-  In«  Eqnipmasit  Oo.,  RIdfswood,  N.  J.  i 


MACHINERY  uui  SUPPUES 


Newslilc  Binders 


U.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmont^  Ill. 

CUSTOM  BUILT  —  guaranteed 
ALGER  BOOKBINDING  COMPANY 

176  Norman  St.,  W.  Springfield,  Maaa. 

BINDING  Newspaper  File#  and  pe¬ 
riodicals  our  specialty. 

MAKERS  OF  (clear  view)  loose  Joal 
holders  for  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  _ 


Press  Room  _ 


-  HOE 

6  UNIT  PRESS 

LENGTH  of  sheet  rut-off  22%' 

6—16  page  individual  units. 

2^Ueavy  duty  double  folders. 

2— CH  newspaper  conveyors. 

Substructure  with  roll  etands,  lak 
Pumps,  Kubber  Rollers. 

2— AC  motor  drives  full  automatie. 

For  further  information  write 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

t1  \v,-.|  42n<l  SI.  Ni  w  Yiirk  IS.  N.  Y. 


CLAYBOURN  Precision  Flat  Shaver; 
Hoe  Double  Matrix  Drying  Table; 
;25  Vandercook  Proof  Press;  Goas 
latest  type  Flat  Casting  Box;  1  to 
7-ton  Metal  Pots;  Curved  Caating 
Boxes  &  Plsite  Finishing  Machines  for 
all  standard  sheet  cut-offs;  24-Page 
Hoe  Web  Press;  NEW  Hall  Form 
Tables  &  “Dural"  Stereotype  Chases. 
(Send  for  current  List.)  Thomas  W. 
HaJl  Co.,  Inc.,  120  West  42nd  St., 

New  York_18. _ _ 

FOR  SALE  MACHINERY 
.SCOTT  Sextuple  (3)  Presses,  double 
folders.  23-9/16  in.  cut-off;  48  page 
capacity;  speed  25,000  per  hour  up 
to  24  pages;  motor  drive  and  Cutler- 
Hammer  controls.  Each  press  equipped 
with  one  100  HP.  220  3-phaoe  60 
cycle  motor  for  high  speed  and  on# 
10  HP.  motor  for  low  speed.  Also 
Junior  Autoplate  machine  and  5  ton 
metal  pot;  complete  Monotype  equip¬ 
ment  consisting  of  4  Keyboards  and  6 
Casters.  Immediate  delivery.  Send 
your  bid  to  Print  Equipment  Sales 
Corp.,  Ill  Newark  St.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


USED 

GOSS-DUPLEX 

PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrical 
Tnbnlar,  Flat  Bed  Preaset 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Panlina  Street 
Chicago  8.  IlMnoii 


WANTED  TO  BUY 
DUPLEX  Rotary  Newspaper  FOLD¬ 
ER.  Box  451,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 


NO.  1612,  4  plate  wido,  double  folder. 
High  Speed.  Straight  Lino.  Low 
Oonstruction. 

100  HP  DRIVE.  220  volt.  60  eyelo.  8 
phase,  AC.  Speed  42.000;  I4H' 
printing  diameter;  Plates  7/16* 
thick;  cylinder  stagger  60';  Plato 
bevel  60'. 

22 %”  CUT-OFF;  now  using  68*  roll#. 

WILL  print  4  to  64  pages. 

FLOOR-fed  from  end  brackets.  Preos 
can  operate  either  on  floor  or  on 
siibatructnrs  as  at  present. 

INSTALLED  new  in  1929;  used  print¬ 
ing  single  edition,  6-dsy  evening 
sper,  top  eirenlation  36.000.  Has 


in  first-rate  condition. 

AVAILABLE  this  ■■mraeg  when  ws 
move  Into  onr  new  bnilding. 

CAN  be  seen  on  any  week-day,  Vy  np- 
pointment,  glring  exeellent  repre- 
dnetlon.  _ 

(XJNTACT  H.  M.  Ps*eraen.  Osnsml 
Mnnager. 

NSW  BRITAIN  HERALD 
New  Britein.  Conn.  Phone  6-6011 


<9 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 


NEWSPAPiai  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES — INTERTYPES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRAISALS 


VERTICAL  type  21^^’  cnt-off,  2  PLANT  APPRAISALS 

ben  shulman  associates 


500  Fifth  Arenue,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


GOSS  PRESS 


1  GOSS  4-pIate  wide  Sextuple  Straight 
Line  Decker  Press  with  double  delix- 
ery  folder  and.  as  extra  equipment,  a 
quarter  fold;  1  auxiliary  color  foun¬ 
tain.  Jenny  control,  regular  Cutler- 
Hammer  control  stations.  Prints  24 
pages  straight  or  48  collect. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER  for  weekly 
newspapers.  Must  have  exeentive  abil¬ 
ity  and  accounting  background.  Won¬ 
derful  opportunity  for  right  man. 
Guide  Newspapers,  3160  Kensington 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  84,  Pennsylvania. 


THIS  press  is  in  good  condition  and 
is  in  content  use  now.  No  stereotype 
equipment.  Available  June  Ist. 


Clyde  W.  Speer,  Business  Manager 

Wichita  Eagle 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEUl  for  weekly 
newspaper  in  Philadelphia.  25,000 
circulation.  Must  know  promotion, 
merchant  plan,  street  aalea,  A.B.C. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  top  man. 
Guide  Newspapers,  3160  Kensington 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pennsylvania. 


GOSS  24-Page  Press,  A  C  drive, 
Stereotype. 


GOSS  16-Page  Junior,  A  0  drive,  I 
Stereotype. 


MAN  to  run  circulation  de- 
partment  of  trade  newspaper 
IB  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Give  past  employment 
record,  age,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  when  available. 
Box  310,  Editor  &  PabJlsber. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Boise,  Idaho 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  —  virtually 
every  make,  size  and  cut-off.  Can  make 
up  complete  plants  out  of  stock.  8 
to  96  pages.  We  finance.  Turner 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 
at  Chicago  and  Detroit. 


G.  E.  25  HJ».  220  volt,  60  cycle,  8 
phase,  AG,  single  motor  friction  press 
drive  with  drum  speed  controller, 
suitable  for  3  deck  single  width  press 
or  equivalent.  Ready  now.  $400.  f.o.b 
Waterbury. 

THE  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING 
COMPANY 

Waterbury  20,  Connecticut 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
large  Southern  paper.  Metropolitan 
operation.  Applicant  must  be  Southern 
man,  fully  qualified.  Start  $100  week. 
Full  information  first  letter.  Box  437, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

L.ARGE  Southeastern  Morning  news¬ 
paper  has  spot  for  Southern  boy  who 
can  qualify  as  full  fledged  country 
suipervisor.  Permanency  and  advance¬ 
ment  assured  producer.  $75  first  six 
months  then  commensurate  with  abil¬ 
ity.  Bonus  and  expenses  provided.  Ap¬ 
plications  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  402,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED: 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


USED 

Newspaper  Presses 
Newspaper  Conveyors 
Related  Equipment 


CLARKSBURG  PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Calif. 


PRESS  UNIT — One  Superspeed  Hoe  1 
16-page  unit  with  standard  22  %"  cut¬ 
off.  Cast-iron  cylinders  and  roller  I 
bearings.  Excellent  condition.  Used  1 
with  presses  in  No.  2100  series.  Make 
us  an  offer.  Box  445,  Editor  &  Pub-  ! 
lisher. 


Cecil  B.  Highland, 
President  and  General  Manager 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Co. 


Stereotype 


Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


STEREOTYPERS  band  saw  for  sals, 
reasonable.  The  Augustine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa. 


Claagjfied  Adverthhig 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


COMBINED  MORNING,  afternoon, 
Sunday  papers,  circulation  over  35,- 
000,  want  young  man  with  good  sales 
ability  for  display  department.  Per¬ 
manent  position,  excellent  opportunity. 
Send  layouts  and  personal  data  to 
Daily  Telegraph  Printing  Company, 
Bluefield,  West  Virginia.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential. 


WE  HAVE  an  opening  for  a  well  sea¬ 
soned  advertising  man  to  sell  and 
service  established  accounts.  Ability 
to  make  good,  clean  layouts  essential. 
Good  salary  and  working  conditions. 
11,000  daily  evening  paper,  35  miles 
from  Philadelphia  and  Atlantic  City. 
Times  Journal,  V'ineland,  New  Jertcy. 


HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  good  Mid  South 
daily  in  town  of  about  20,000.  Salary 
and  commission  plus  fringe  benefits. 
Box  301,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Position  Open 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR 


WHICH  publishes  morning,  evening 
and  'Sunday  newspapers  in  Central 
West  Virginia.  First-class  plant,  good 
circulatio-n,  steady  employment.  Age 
between  25  and  35,  and  not  afraid 
to  work.  Give  full  information  to: 


Wanted  to  Buy 


W.^TED  MAT  ROLLER  heavy  dnty 
design  for  newspaper  work.  Prefer 
Hoe  or  Goss  machine  with  chain  drive 
and  AC  motor.  Reply  price  and  condi¬ 
tion.  Box  505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  Northeast  preferred,  to 
take  over  and  develop  present  one-man 
classified  operation  for  New  England 
paper.  13,000  circulation,  40,000  city 
zone.  Write  Box  343,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  complete  background  and 
salary  requirements. 


WA.NTED  Elrod  machine  and  Ludlow 
equipment.  Give  details  including  elec¬ 
trical  specifications,  age,  condition  and 
price.  Reply  Box  506,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


WANTED:  Metal  pot  about  3.600  lbs. 
Sta-Hi  scorcher,  paper  conveyor.  Mat 
roller.  Box  4216.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED — GOOD  USED  DUPLEX 
Tubular  Unit  (two-to-one) 

Frank  L.  Dowell  Co. 

3745  E.  Slauson,  Maywood,  Oalif, 


WANTED  TO  BUY — Used  Speedau- 
mat  mailing  machine  in  good  condi¬ 
tion.  Advise  model  and  price.  Write 
Republican  Eagle,  Red  Wing,  (Minn. 


A  POSITION  OPEN  for  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  or  salesman  with  a  prov¬ 
en  record  who  can  qualify  as  manager 
on  a  publication  in  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  field.  Experience  in  the  foreign 
language  market  only,  will  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Give  experience,  references,  age, 
salary  requirements  in  first  ietteir.  Box 
323,  Editor  ts  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  one  has  25,000  circula¬ 
tion,  and  another  smaller.  Readership 
66.7.  Must  have  successful  record, 
and  can  supervise.  Only  top  level 
men  apply.  Gnide  Newspapers,  3160 
Kensington  Avenue,  Philadelphia  34, 
Pennsylvania. 

WANTED^^XPERIENCED  ADVER- 
TISING  SALESMAN:  permanent  situ¬ 
ation;  afternoon  daily,  10  to  24  pages; 
12,000  clrcnlation.  Write  fully  giving 
age,  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  available.  Gasette,  Sterling.  Ill. 
ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with  lay¬ 
out  ability  for  progressive  daily  15.000 
circulation.  Write  giving  age,  expert* 
enee,  and  salary  expsettri.  ^x  5.36, 
Editor  &  ^hlisher. 


EXPANDING  editorial  pro¬ 
gram  opens  a  position  on 
Metal  Progress,  monthly  en¬ 
gineering  and  technical  mag¬ 
azine  of  the  metals  industry, 
published  by  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  Metals.  Location: 
Cleveland.  Applicant  should 
be  competent  to  solicit,  edit, 
or  rewrite  articles  according 
to  general  instructions  from 
editor  in  chief,  and  follow¬ 
up  on  subsequent  operations. 
Salary  depends  on  previous 
exi>erience ;  preference  will 
be  given  those  with  some 
acquaintance  with  engineer¬ 
ing  problems  in  the  metals 
field.  All  communications 
confidential.  Address  E.  E. 
Thuni,  Editor,  Metal  Prog¬ 
ress,  7301  Euclid  Ave., 
Cleveland  3,  Ohio. 
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AD  DIRECTOR 

AGGRESSIVE,  Experienced,  Ambi¬ 
tious.  To  supervise  all  ad  departments 
on  only  daily  in  midwest  100,000  pop¬ 
ulation  city.  Right  man  will  get  top ; 
pay  and  can  advance  to  business  man- 1 
ager.  Replies  confidential.  Box  431, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  daily  in  sixteen  thou¬ 
sand  city  requires  young,  enthusiastic 
account  man,  layout  and  copy  experi¬ 
ence  essential.  Send  qualifications  in¬ 
cluding  salary  expected  to  Estil  G. 
Cradick,  The  Morning  Times,  Frank- 

fort,  Indiana. _ 

SALESMAN — Hard-hitting,  aggressive, 
for  High  Hooperated  station  half  mil¬ 
lion  market.  Car  necessary.  Top  com¬ 
pensation.  Our  men  earn  five  figure 
incomes.  Box  406,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
SALESMAN — .Advertising,  on  Catholic 
weekly  newspaper,  experienced  in 
copy  layout  and  promotion,  producer, 
good  opportunity  for  advancement. 
Earnings  commensurate  with  ability. 
References  required.  Tell  all  in  first 
letter  for  interview.  Box  434,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WANTED  experienced  Advertising 
Manager  for  Eastern  weekly  Catholic 
paper,  preferably  with  editorial  knowl¬ 
edge.  State  references  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Give  details  in  letter  for  inter- 
view.  Box  433,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

F.ditorial 

WANTED— EXPERIENCED  REPORT¬ 
ER  afternoon  daily,  12.000  circulation 
permanent  position.  Unfurnished  two- 
bedroom  house  available.  Writs  fully 
giving  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  yon  can  come.  Gazette,  Sterling, 

llltnoli. _ 

WOMEN’S  EDITOR — ^Western  metro¬ 
politan  morning  and  evening  daily  has 
an  opening  for  an  experienced  wom¬ 
en's  editor.  Must  be  thoroughly  skilled 
in  makeup,  writing,  ideas;  capable  of 
handling  staff  of  six  and  have  full 
charge  of  all  women  in  society  news 
and  features.  Attractive  salary  for 
right  person.  Give  full  details  of  ex- 
pejience  and  education.  All  replies 
confidential.  Box  300,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

MIDWEST  small  daily  his  opening 
for  thoroughly  experienced  deskmafi. 
Assume  complete  editorial  responsibili¬ 
ties  if  required.  Send  background,  de¬ 
tails,  reference,  to  Box  546,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAIv’AGING  EDI'fOR  for  weekly 
newspapers,  one  has  25,000  circula¬ 
tion.  Must  be  top  level.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity,  only  those  with  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  need  apply.  THE  GUIDE.  3160 
Kensington  Ave..  Philadelphia  34.  Pa. 
COUNTRY  EDITOR  for  rural^Vw 
England  weekly.  Must  be  experienced 
journalist — possibly  retired.  Reward 
is  in  way  of  life.  Salary  low.  Box  443, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR,  experience,  all  local 
afternoon  daily,  city  6,000.  Starting 
salary  $65.  Permanent.  Kenneth  G. 
Meuser,  Monett  (Miiszonri)  Times. 


REPORTER  for  prize  winning  weekly 
scheduled  to  go  daily  in  spring.  Must 
be  man  able  to  handle  sports,  camera. 
In  sports  paradise,  plenty  antelope, 
deer,  elk,  fish.  Send  resume  including 
salary  expected  to  Casper  Star, 

Casper,  Wyoming. _ 

REPORTER  wanted  by  progressive 
midwest  afternoon  daily.  Must  be 
qualified  by  experience  or  training  to 
take  over  news  beat,  help  with  sports 
and  do  general  assignment  work.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay,  working  conditions  and 
opportunity.  Write  Box  435,  care  of 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

W.ANTED  Managing  Editor  fast  grow- 
ing  aggressive  fifteen  thousand  daily. 
Direct  strong  local  area  news  with 
staff  of  ten.  Also  have  reporter  open¬ 
ing.  Write  all,  Dougherty,  Box  61, 
Carbondale,  Illinois. 

_ Salesmen 

NEWS  Ink  Salesman  for  New  England 
area.  Good  opportunity  for  one  with 
following.  Our  men  know  of  this  ad. 
All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Box  531,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ INSTRUCTION _ _ 

_ Printing  Courses 

'“new  SILK-SCREEN 
PRINTING  COURSE 
COMPLETE — Tells  everything  from  A 
to  Z,  plus  100  ways  to  sell.  Only 
$3.95.  Money  back  guarantee.  Details 
free.  Gardner  Typecrafters,  510-0, 
West  Susquehanna  Ave.,  PhUa.  22,  P** 


WRITERS*  SERVICES 
Literary  Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books,  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner.  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  x. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative 


ENOU 
Month! 
ares  se 
I  Editor 
I  FULL 
I  central 
I  Isngnai 
signme 
A  PnbI 


YOUNG  experienced  newsman  wants 
to  learn  costa.  Seeks  assistant  spot  on 
daily  or  charge  of  weekly.  Dartmouth 
AB.  Vet.  Box  242,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER,  20  years  ex¬ 
ecutive,  available  March  1  because  of 
sale.  Know  all  departments.  Roy  D. 
Jenkins.  117  N.  South  Street,  Peters- 
burg,  Virginia. 

_ Artists — Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  ARTIST,  10  years  inter¬ 
national  daily.  Desires  position  on 
newspaper.  Box  539,  Editor  &  Ppb- 

lisher.  _ 

CIrcalatinn 


MUST  TGU  replace  your  circulation 
manager  soon  because  of  age  or  low 
batting  average! 

MARKETING  man  will  penetrate 
trading  area  using  modem  techniques 
to  squeeze  the  cost  dollar. 

EXCELLENT  promoter,  strong  Lit¬ 
tle  Merchant  Plan  director,  snper  on 
new  bnsineas,  nnuanal  on  contests  and 
mail.  15  years  in  the  bnednesa.  Fro- 
docer  too  under  Union  conditiona. 

'SAIiARY  range  $156  weekly.  Box 
541,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


ClKCUliATlON  MJLSAOKK  now  linn- 
dlisf  150,000  elnna  paper  desires  ehal- 
Itnpnc  ^portonlty  to  farther  prove 
tbility.  Will  produce  maximum  reve- 
not  snd  circulation  in  return  for  per- 
msnence,  equitable  compensation,  prof¬ 
it  iharinx  and/or  bonus,  retirement 
pisn.  Good  ht-alth.  Excellent  references. 
Confidential.  Box  229,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  available 
Feb.  20th.  City  and  Rural  experience. 
Reply  full  details  and  salary.  Box  524. 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WELL  KNOWN  veteran  Circulation 
Manager  desires  change.  Open  for  po¬ 
sition  of  Manager,  Country  Man  or 
Promotion.  A  recognized  specialist  in 
promotion  through  personnel  without 
contest-s  or  other  extravagance.  Best 
references.  $100.  minimum  plus  essen¬ 
tial  travel.  Write  Box  540,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGE  R — Ex 
A.B.C.  auditor  of  over  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  all  size  publications.  Available 
for  suitable  position.  Box  439,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

Clas-sified  Advertising _ 

MAXAGF.R  now  employed.  Seeks  larg¬ 
er  paper.  Sound  classified  experience. 
Present  salary  $6,000.  Box  421,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

_ Correspondent _ 

ENGLISH  Newspaperwoman  writing 
Monthly  London  Letter  for  Chicago 
area  seeks  other  localities.  Box  315, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FULL  TIME  Correspondent  available, 
central  EuroM.  Excellent  in  German 
language  and  contacts;  French,  as¬ 
signments  all  fields.  Box  326.  Editor 

k  Pnblisher. _ 

W.A^SHINGTON  COVERAGE  SPE- 
CI.ALIZING  in  Capitol,  White  House 
and  Government  Departments.  Wire 
Box  412,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  Adverttslng 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  20  years’ 
experience,  excellent  Sales  record,  U. 
grad  wants  advertising  managership  in 
some  good  Western  daily.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Box  528,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
.4D  SALESMAN.  AB.  BJ,  24,  mar¬ 
ried.  draft-exempt,  own  car,  now  j 
working  on  100,000  daily,  seeks  J>0-  ' 
sition  on  small  Midweet  daily.  Box 
423,  Editor  A  Publisher.  | 

•ADVERTTsING  MANAGfJR  or  direc-  i 
tor,  2.">  ypturs’  experience,  want-s  posi¬ 
tion  paper  25.000  to  75,000  circula¬ 
tion.  .tv.uil.-iblc  March  1.  Box  415,  Edi- 
^r  A  Publisher. 

-ADVERTTSIN'O  MANAGER  —  Salcs- 
man.  Age  38,  16  years’  experience. 
Strong  on  layout,  copy.  Proven  sales 
record.  Married,  family  man.  Prefer 
Southwest  or  West.  ED  FITZPAT- 
RIPK.  PO.  Box  341,  PORTALES 
NEW  NEXICO. 


TELEGRAPH  EDI’TOR,  metropolitan 
daily,  fed  up  with  its  ’sloppy’  style, 
seeks  copy,  wire  or  sports  desk. 
Prescient  editing  ear.  15  years  all- 
srnnnd  experience.  Layout,  typo¬ 
graphical  expert.  Write  regularly  for 
magazines.  Sober.  Dependable.  Pre¬ 
fer  far  west,  southwest.  Box  228. 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

M.4NA01NG  EDPTOR  thriving  metro¬ 
politan  area  afternoon  daily  100,000 
circulation.  Circumstances  make 
change  desirable.  Thirty  years’  ex- 
perienee.  Box  311,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
ALERT.  Reporter,  4  years’  experience, 
including  rewrite,  movie,  book  review, 
radio.  Strong  politicaj  background. 
Ex-Army  intelligence.  Any  opportu¬ 
nity.  34,  single.  Box  513,  Editor 
«  Publisher. 

experienced  sports  writer-editor, 
seeks  similar  or  general  reporting  po- 
college  grad,  26,  draft-exempt 
vet.  Top  references.  Available  now. 
Box  532,  Editor  A  Publiehcr. _ 

FORMER  Aaeietant  Sports  Editor  on 
city  daily  (22.000)  seeks  positioo  with 
larger  publication.  28  and  single,  draft- 
exempt  vet.  references,  car.  Box  510, 
Editor  A  Pnblieher. 


GOOD  SECURITY  RISK 
DRAFT-EXEMPT  veteran  with  8  NAME  WRITER:  Articles,  fiction  in 
years’  experience  in  weekly  and  ad-  national  publications,  syndicates.  Also 
vertising  fields  seeks  sports  or  news  newspaper  reporting,  foreign  corre- 
spot  on  daily.  J-school  grad,  married,  spending,  magazine  editing,  public  re¬ 
write  Box  249,  Editor  A  Publisher.  lations.  Want  permanent  association 
REPORTER,  industrious  married  vet.  ‘“ditor  or  managing  editor  of  large 
B.A.  ’51.  8  years  Princeton  D..  OONT.  company  magpine.  Presently  cm- 
Army  news,  sports  editing.  Offers  tai- 

ent  to  paper  75  mile-radius  New  York  404,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

City.  Box  233,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  GRAD,  young,  draft-  -NEWSPAPERMAN  of  13  years,  mostly 
deferred,  some  N.  Y.  Daily  experience.  European  experience  with  knowledge 
Will  relocate.  Box  529,  Editor  A  Pub-  “f  English,  German  French  and  Hun- 


i;  L  garian  w-snts  situation.  News  writing, 

- -  riTT-rnnoR  wbititr— -  editing,  commenting,  radio  feature  and 

OUTDOOR  \VK  11  Elt  script  writing  among  others.  Age  35. 

n  i,-  ^ox  425,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPECIALIZED  hunting,  fishing,  con-  ^ — iFr>Trrr.o — FTT - ^ 

servatioD  but  also  seek  general  news  MIW  SPORTS  EDITOR  Columnist 
job.  Six  years  dailiee,  all  beats,  pho-  small  daily  in  West,  varied  experi- 
tography,  editing.  References.  W  .sports,  have 

545.  Editor  A  Publisher.  reached  top  in  present  situation.  Can 

— T"; - = - TT  iianule  stafr»  daily  column  will  be  read, 

REPORTER  editorial  expenence,  c<J-  would  make  excellent  metropolitan 
*5  ■  ba-seball  writer.  College,  30,  family. 

Draft-free,  single,  27.  Box  616,  Editor  draft-exempt.  Write  to  Box  417,  Edi- 

A  Publisher. _  tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

REPORTER  for  medium,  large  daily,  REPORTER,  25,  2  years’  experience,  i 
now  in  all-around  weekly  spot,  alert,  Pennsylvania  Daily  (10,000)  (College 
use  Graphic,  own  car,  will  travel,  26,  Grad,  vet.  Wants  job  in  New  England, 
single,  vet,  J-degree,  KTA.  Box  544,  Box  410,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  capable.  3  years’ 


REPORTER:  some  newspaper;  radio;  experience  all  phases.  College  grad, 
public  relations.  Good  sports,  enter-  married,  vet.  'Seeks  sports  or  asso- 
tainment,  humor.  College  graduate,  ciated  field.  Box  414,  Editor  A  Pub- 

shorthand,  type,  portfolio,  young,  ''sher, _ 

single,  vet.  Box  525,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  SPORTS  EDITOR  wants  job  on  news- 

avvwM'Tirirw  vs-Aua-  i-  paper,  preferably  in  sports,  or  public 

SEVENTEEN  YEARS  experience  in  relations  in  SOUTHWEST;  8  years 
continuous  newspa^r  work  on  two  jn.around  experience;  employed  in 
East  Coast  metropolitan  dailiM.  Fully  northeast;  33.  married,  3  chUdren. 
qualified  in  all  phases  of  ed'ton*!  or  Box  409,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

public  relatioua  work.  Must  locate  - - - - 

family  in  warmer  climate,  preferably  "  RITEK  -  F.DITOR.  News, 

in  California.  Can  do  a  real  job  for  desk.  Photography,  11  ^years  experi- 
industrial  concern  or  newapaper.  Age  cnee  dailies.  Car,^  graphic,^  best  refer- 


35.  Box  501,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ”  cnees.  30.  married.  Available  now. 
- wopTA  X.  .XT -  U.  E.  Armstrong,  P.O.  Box  681,  Deca- 

YOUNG  publicist  seeks  position  with  - : — 3 - ; - ; 

chaUenge.  Background  of  2^  years  THOROUGHLY  trained,  experienced 
public  relations  and  daUy  newspaper  newsman,  daily,  weekly,  wants  Flor- 
expcrience.  Solid,  top-drawer  referene-  Arkansas  situation.  Draft  exempt, 

es.  Own  Graphic,  tape  recorder,  car.  Want  solid,  promising  post.  All  phases 
Interested  house  organ,  college  pub-  production.  Box  413,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
licity,  magaxine,  or  general  public  re-  lisher. _ 

lations.  Age  27,  single,  with  sincere  TOP-NOTCH,  life-long,  all-aronnd  edi- 
deaire  to  make  a  success  of  job.  Box  torial  department  man.  Age  forty-nine. 


503,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Available  April  1.  Box  416,  Editor  A 


S1NGL&  WOMAN,  yonng,  quick,  able:  Publisher. _ 

now  in  3rd  year  with  society  dept.  VETER.4N,  29,  journalism  graduate,  1 
top  New  England  paper;  also  experi-  mainly  publishing  house  experience, 
enced  feature  writing  for  national  seeks  future  with  small  but  progres- 
sport,  resort  magazines.  Seeks  inter-  sive  newspaper.  Box  436,  Editor  A 
esting  work  in  warmer  climate.  Box  Publisher. 

549.  Editor  A  Publisher.  - 

CITY  EDITOR  daily  20,000  circula-  WOMAN,  26,  acting  associate  editor 
tion,  29,  married,  experience  all  beats,  of  national  organization  magazine,  five 
photography,  seeks  desk  or  reporting  years  newspaper  experience,  college 
job  on  larger  paper.  Box  432,  Editor  graduate,  wants  editorial  job.  Write 

&  Publisher. _ _  Box  400,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

COPY  RE.ADIN6  or  rewrite  on  New  NOTRE  Dame  grad.  English  major, 
York  City  weekly,  daily,  sought  by  |  seek  work  beginning  reporter  Norih- 
woman.  Experienced  weeklies,  wire  east  States.  1  year  clericsJ  and  copy 
services  abroad,  1  year  daily.  Past  hoy  experience  N.  Y.  paper.  Excellent 
accurate  head  writer.  Bilingual  French,  references.  Vet.  Box  444,  Editor  A 
Fluent  Italian^ some  Gei^an,  Spanish.  Publisher. 

®  I  AVAILABLE  MAY  1,  able  news  edi- 

- z - ; - r  i  tov,  31,  hard  worker  with  intelligence, 

COPYRkADER,  thoroughly  experi- *  imaf^ination ;  reportinpr,  copy  desk, 


end'd,  young,  draft-exempt  Now  in  wire  service  and  TTS  filing  experi- 
Eaat  on  daily,  ^^ants  job  with  respon- 1  pncfi;  sro  anywhere  but  prefer  New 
jibility  and  future.  Top  references.!  England,  upstate  New  York;  not  un* 

Box  407,  Editor  A  Publisher. _  |  $5,000.  Box  446,  Editor  and  Pub- 

E.DITOR,  32.  with  13  years’  experi-  Usher. 

ence  .-til  fields.  Local  news  specialist  — 

with  AP,_UP.  Acme  tieup.  Handles  PTWHOrioB — FufaHc  RelstloiM 

Avariahle  fn  "two  weeks  i'f'’VlOo'‘TaTa’’ry  PUBUto  RELATIONS  -  PUBLICITY 

EIGHT  years’  experience  as  newspa-  sional  qualifications.  Experience  in- 
per.  indnstrial  reporter-photographer;  eludes  all  phases  industrial  public  re- 
.seek  employee  publication  spot  or  sini-  lations,  magaxine  editing,  metropolitan 
ilar  position.  Box  411,  Editor  A  Pub-  newspaper  reporting,  journalism  teach- 
Usher.  ing.  World  War  II  vet  not  antieipating 

^'CTPi..nT'e.'VTP.ip - TT; - r  recall  to  active  duty.  Late  thirties. 

EXPERIENCE  2%  y®**'*  general,  married.  Master’s  degree,  top  physical 

sports  reporting  small  daily;  writing,  condition,  A-1  references.  Could  make 
rewrite  layout  monthly  magazines.  on  30-day  notice.  Box  536. 

Mamed  vet.  Draft  proof  29-year;old.  K^itor  A  Publisher. 

B..A.  degree.  Will  travel  anywhere  ^ — 

snitable  writing,  editing  spot  offers  TOP.NO’TOH  Public  Relations  Man 
challenge,  fair  wages.  Box  430.  Editor  ^'''P®  t’'*"  Pi-e*®"*  PO»i- 

A  Publisher  affords;  unusual  newspaper  back- 

- ' -  ground ;  ten  years  with  major  news 

EXPERIENCED  reporter-rewrite  seeks  service;  close  persons!  acquaintance 
post  Chicago  correapondent,  papers  with  leading  editors  throughout  U.B. ; 
and/or  magazine.  Can  travel.  Best  highly  recommended  by  present  and 
references.  Box  403,  Editor  A  Pnb-  former  employers.  Box  428,  Editor  A 
Usher.  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Promotloii — Public  Relatioiis 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  agency  aeso- 
ciate,  three  years  well-rounded  prac¬ 
tical  experience  and  graduate  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  journalism  school  of 
accredited  university,  would  like  chal¬ 
lenging  position  with  industrial  con¬ 
cern.  Box  424,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photographera _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Canadian,  age  22, 
single,  own  equipment,  3  years’  **P*' 
rience  large  dailies.  Go  anywhere.  Ref¬ 
erences,  clippings  on  request.  D.  G. 
Scott.  1422  Nelson  Street,  Vancouver, 

B.  C. _ _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — ^Magazine  experi¬ 
ence.  Can  find  and  develop  photo 
stories,  own  equipment,  car.  Box  427, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — veteran,  28,  sin¬ 
gle,  own  car.  10  years  service  and 
daily  newspaper  experience.  Fairchild 
operator.  Available  iinmediately.^  Ref- 
erences.  Box  438,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

_ Mcchankul 

ARE  YGUR  (X>8T8  LOW  ENOUGH! 
MEOHANIOAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
OR  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
COMPLETE  knowledge  of  all  news¬ 
paper  operatlona,  including  teietyps. 
Low  coat  operation  backed  by  prove® 
facta.  Union  or  open  shop.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  aa  composing  room  superin¬ 
tendent.  Salary  $200  weekly  to  aurt. 
Reason  for  change.  Go  anywhere.  Box 

227,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ 

FOREMAN  AVAILABLE:  Prefer  Flor¬ 
ida,  85  years’  experience,  complete 
nndersUnding  all  phaaea  combing 
room,  married,  sober,  reliable.  Union 
or  open  shop.  Inquiries  Invited.  aU 
replies  snswerod.  Box  314,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

MR.  PUBLISHER  —  scale  too  highi 
Experienced  composing  room  foreman 
can  cut  cost  for  you  by  human 
standing,  mechanical  snd  teehnlcm 
know-how.  Union.  Box  515,  Editor  A 
Publiaher. _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

OR 

Mechanical  Superintendent 

TOP-FLIGHT,  experienced,  snd  pres¬ 
ently  employed  on  metropolitM  paper. 
Available  for  personal  interview.  Box 
514,  Editor  A  Publiaher. 

AMBITIOUS  young  printer  (26) 
seeks  position  with  responsibility. 
Working  foremsnship  preferred.  Good 
references  from  past  and  present  em¬ 
ployers.  Desire  more  than  ordinary 
job.  Write  Box  422,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
or  Superintendent  of  Composing  Room 
on  metropolitan  daily  newspaper.  Sea¬ 
soned  and  mature  mechanical  execu¬ 
tive  desires  change  to  south  or  south¬ 
west  on  newspaper  of  200,000  class. 
Available  after  March  15.  Box  4.05, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER — 42,  now 
(-hain  production  dirertor.  Reason  for 
change  advancement.  Seek  one  big 
paper.  30  years  in  work,  also  BS  in 
industrial  education  and  AB  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Been  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  mechanic,  superintendent,  pro¬ 
duction  manager.  Have  moved  plants, 
helped  plan  new  buildings,  supervised 
press  installations.  Been  throuxh  and 
won  strikes  in  all  departments.  Expert 
on  teletypesetter  use  and  unequalled 
experience  present  labor  law  intrica- 
cies.  Box  419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PROVEN  EXECUTIVE 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 

RICH  background  of  mature  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  administration.  Seek  per¬ 
manent  connection  with  daily  organiia- 
tion  where  know-how  and  ability  la 
needed  to  lower  operating  costa,  im¬ 
prove  efficiency  snd  yield  highest 
dividends.  Non-union  operation  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  408,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Two  ASPECTS  of  foreign  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  U.  S.  are  being  scruti¬ 
nized: 

1.  The  volume  of  published  ma¬ 
terial  coming  across  our  borders. 

2.  The  technique  of  U.  S.  com¬ 
munications  media  in  presenting 
propaganda  from  abroad  as  “news” 
to  readers  without  qualification  or 
explanation. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  on 
Communist  propaganda  revealed 
this  week  that  Russian  propaganda 
is  flooding  the  U.  S.  through  the 
mails,  express,  the  Soviet  Em¬ 
bassy  and  smugglers’  activities.  It 
has  blamed  the  State  and  Justice 
Departments  for  policies  that  en¬ 
couraged  it.  Members  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  are  Herbert  R.  O’Conor 
of  Maryland,  chairman;  Pat  Mc- 
Carran  of  Nevada  who  is  also 
chairman  of  the  parent  committee 
on  Internal  Security;  and  Homer 
Ferguson  of  Michigan. 

Senator  McCarran  said:  “Efforts 
of  Congress  to  control  this  flood 
are  being  thwarted  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  by  refusal  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  require  propagandists  in 
the  embassies  and  legations  to 
label  their  literature  as  required  by 
the  Foreign  Agents  Registration 
Act. 

“Surprisingly,  one  of  the  big 
loopholes  was  established  by  the 
Justice  Department,  which  is 
charged  with  enforcement  of  the 
act.  The  three  officers  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  section,  by  a  formal 
agreement  authorized  the  Four 
Continent  Book  Corporation,  which 
is  the  chief  registered  agent  of  a 
Soviet  principal,  to  distribute 
literature  without  labeling  it  as  po¬ 
litical  propaganda.  1  am  in  full 
accord  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  Internal  Security  subcommit¬ 
tee  that  this  agreement  be  abro¬ 
gated  at  once.” 

The  report  disclosed  that  Judith 
Coplon,  convicted  as  a  Russian 
spy  and  now  awaiting  a  new  trial, 
was  one  of  the  three  Justice  De¬ 
partment  representatives  who  con¬ 
curred  in  the  agreement  permitting 
the  exemptions  for  Four  Continent. 
The  others  were  William  E.  Foley, 
chief  of  the  Justice  Department’s 
Foreign  Agents’  Registration  Sec¬ 
tion,  and  the  assistant  chief,  Na¬ 
than  B.  Lenvin. 

Four  Continent,  which  has  a 
store  in  mid-town  New  York,  spent 
$35,000  to  $40,000  a  year  to  bring 
in  books  and  periodicals  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  it  was  said. 

Also  a  spot  check  at  the  port  of 
New  York  disclosed  that  within 
six  months  25,000  packages  of 
propaganda  material,  containing 
about  75,000  publications  from 
Communist  sources,  were  handled. 
In  three  months  the  Customs  Bu¬ 
reau  also  counted  75,000  copies  of 
Communist  newspapers  imported 
at  New  York. 


The  committee  called  for  tight¬ 
ened  restrictions  that  would  con¬ 
trol  and  reduce  the  periodicals  and 
books  coming  into  the  country. 

If  we  are  going  to  preserve  a 
free  press  as  we  have  known  it  in 
this  country,  and  abide  by  our 
ideals  for  the  free  exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  across  international  bor¬ 
ders,  then  we  must  not  erect  bar¬ 
riers  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
published  material  from  other 
countries  even  if  we  dislike  it.  Nor 
can  we  prevent  publication  of  this 
material  within  our  own  borders, 
as  long  as  its  publishers  observe 
our  domestic  laws. 

However,  the  Foreign  Agents 
Registration  Act  has  not  been  chal¬ 
lenged  and  it  requires  agents  of 
foreign  governments  to  label  ma¬ 
terial  published  by  them.  Requir¬ 
ing  identification  of  authorship 
and  source  of  publication  is  not 
contrary  to  our  fundamental  be¬ 
liefs  in  a  free  press.  It  does  not 
restrain  publication  but  supplies 
the  proper  and  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  reader  to  judge  its 
value. 

Of  course.  Communists  and 
their  agents  are  masters  at  subter¬ 
fuge  and  it  has  been  possible,  and 
will  continue  to  be  possible,  for 
them  to  publish  their  propaganda 
in  the  name  of  various  “front”  or¬ 
ganizations.  Perhaps  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  enforce  “labeling”  on  this 
material.  But  under  our  system 
they  have  a  right  to  publish  and 
the  dangers  involved  are  one  of 
the  risks  we  must  tolerate.  The 
advantages  greatly  outweigh  the 
disadvantages  in  the  free  press 
system. 

*  *  * 

The  second  phase  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  analysis  is  a  research  project 
being  conducted  by  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  (E  &  P,  Jan.  12,  1952, 
page  28.) 

Joseph  Quentin  Reznik,  a  news 
veteran  of  20  years’  experience, 
has  been  working  on  this  project — 
propaganda  and  counter-propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  press — since  last  fall 
and  has  amassed  considerable  ma¬ 
terial  and  pertinent  comments  from 
leading  educators  and  editors.  His 
prospectus  noted: 

“The  mass  media  of  the  U.  S. 
(press,  radio,  films)  make  available 
to  the  people  the  most  extensive 
service  of  information  on  national 
and  international  topics. 

“It  seems  possible,  however,  that 
national  opinion  may  be  misled  at 
times — notably  during  periods  of 
war  and  crisis — by  the  uninten¬ 
tional  dissemination  of  propaganda 
‘planted’  by  foreign  governments. 
Through  a  devotion  to  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  ‘objective’  reports,  the 
strength  of  our  mass  media  has  in 
effect  been  used  against  those  me¬ 


dia,  since  they  have  felt  obliged 
to  use  statements  without  the  im¬ 
mediate  inclusion  or  attachment  of 
corrective  statements  or  discounts. 
Even  though  corrections  and  dis¬ 
counts  may  appear  later,  the  first 
impression  may  never  be  over¬ 
taken  and  balanced  off.  The  public 
suffers,  and  the  nation  suffers. 

“If  that  problem  exists,  and  if 
our  mass  media  are  at  times  made 
the  unwitting  distributors  of  dis¬ 
tortions  foisted  upon  them  delib¬ 
erately  for  propaganda  effect,  is  it 
possible  for  the  mass  media  to 
find  a  means  to  provide  an  imme¬ 
diate  ‘counter’  to  such  propa¬ 
ganda?” 

Mr.  Riznik  further  explains: 
“Counter-propaganda  necessarily  is 
related  to  propaganda.  The  two 
subjects  cannot  be  separated;  but 
the  concern  of  this  study  will  be 
primarily  with  the  ‘counter’  to 
propaganda.” 

Mr.  Riznik  started  correspond¬ 
ing  with  this  writer  about  his  proj¬ 
ect  following  our  Nov.  10  Shop 
Talk  in  which  we  commented  it 
might  be  a  good  time  to  reinstate 
the  early  wartime  practice  of  flag¬ 
ging  stories  with:  “This  story  has 
been  censored.” 

“In  all  good  news  stories  the 
source  of  the  information  is  always 
given.  But  perhaps  we  don’t  em¬ 
phasize  enough  the  nature  of  the 
source.  Introductory  notes,  such 
as:  ‘Readers  should  remember  this 
story  was  passed  by  Soviet  censor¬ 
ship’;  or  ‘Readers  should  remember 
this  story  was  broadcast  by  the  So¬ 
viet  government,’  or  any  other  gov¬ 
ernment;  might  help  them  to  bet¬ 
ter  evaluate  the  news  obtained  in 
those  ways,”  we  wrote. 

In  a  later  letter  Mr.  Riznik 
wrote:  “Among  some  sixty  com¬ 
ments  relative  to  my  research 
study,  which  of  course,  deals  only 
with  matters  germaine  to  our  home 
front,  not  one  has  even  hinted  at 
the  possibility  that  our  major  mass 
media  distribute  only  news  and 
therefore  never  distribute  propa¬ 
ganda.  .  .  . 

“It  has  been  of  interest  to  note 
that  nowhere  in  my  documented 
materials  is  there  a  claim  that  the 
American  people  are  propaganda 
proof.  Dr.  Carl  Ho  viand  of  Yale 

(Please  turn  back  to  page  66) 


E  ft  P  CALENDAR  i 

Feb.  10  •  12  —  New  York  ) 
State  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Winter  meeting.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-12  —  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association,  Congress  i 
Hotel,  Chicago.  ^ 

Feb.  11-12— AMA  Marketing 
Conference,  Hotel  Statler,  New  j) 
York  City.  [l 

Feb.  14-16  —  NEA  annual  r 
Spring  meeting,  Park-Sheraton  | 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  ’ 

Feb.  15-16— Oregon  News-  „ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  semi-  P 
annual  meeting,  Eugene,  Ore-  I 
gon. 

Feb.  15-16— Newspaper  Ad- 
vertising  Executives  Assn,  of  the 
Carolinas,  midwinter  meeting,  ; 
Hotel  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  • 
N.  C. 

Feb.  16-17 — Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn.,  16th  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Feb.  17-18 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  semi  -  annual  meeting. 
Hotel  President,  Kansas  Ciry,  ; 
Mo.  b 

Feb.  20-23  —  Georgia  Press 
Institute.  24th  annual,  Univer-  | 
sity  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

Feb.  22-23  —  Oregon  Press 
conference,  33rd 
sored  jointly  by 
Oregon  school 
and  Oregon  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Assn.,  Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  22-23— South  Carolina 
Press  Assn.,  annual  meeting,  ^ 
Columbia,  S.  C. 

Feb.  23 — ^Texas  Newspaper 
Clinic,  third  annual,  Texas  A 
and  M  College  Station,  Texas. 

Feb.  23 — Detroit  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  annual  Ball,  Bock 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 

Feb.  24-26^ — New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn,  and  Advertising 
Managers  Bureau  of  New  York 
State  Dailies,  joint  meeting, 
Stratfield  Hotel,  Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Feb.  25-26— SNPA  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  (Western  Divi¬ 
sion),  Rice  Hotel,  Houston, 
Texas. 


■  Oregon  Press 
I  annual,  spoo-  I 
'  University  of  I 
of  journalism  | 
ewsnaoer  Pub-  ' 
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As  many  people  as  Detroit!  As 
much  buying  power  as  Boston  and 
Pittsburgh  combined  !*  That’s  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  inland  market — the  Billion 
Dollar  Valley.  But  remember — it’s 
an  independent  market.  One  you 
just  don’t  cover  with  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  or  Los  Angeles  papers.  To  do 
the  job,  you  need  the  solid  local 
papers — The  Sacramento  Bee,  The 
Modesto  Bee  and  The  Fresno  Bee. 

'Sain  Managtmtnt’i  I9SI  Copyrithtti  Stirtty 


McClatchy  Newspapers 


THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE  •  THE  MODESTO  BEE  •  THE  FRESNO  BEE 


National  Representatives  .  .  .  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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without  the 
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it’s  the 


NEWS 


for  Grocery  Product  Advertising 


Report  for  ^Fifty-One  Total  Retail  Grocery  Limige 

{1951  Linage,  Media  Records) 

The  NEWS _ 759,721  lines 

2nd  paper _ 604,571  lines 

3rd  paper _ 247,049  lines 

4th  paper _ 1 71,308  lines 


.  w.  In  1951,  THE  news 

For  aclvermers  >vl,o  k„„>y  their  ouions  ‘'-<>“8  ;  .,f  42.6%  of 

the  news  really  “brings  lomc  |,eld. 

'the  groceries.”  And  here's  more  foorl 
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